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The year 1971 was of great 
| significance to Iran, for ibisitized by Sarayu Trust Foundation and eGangotri 
. marked the 2500 anniversary 

of the founding of monarchy 

by Kurush (Cyrus the Great) 

who is known to history as 

the first ever monarch to 

uphold the cause of human 

rights. 


India, as a friend of Iran and 
as a champion of Individual 
Liberty and Human Rights, had 
naturally a special reason to be 
happy on this occasion, and 
the event was celebrated in 

| many parts of the country. 


| Indo-lran Society, New Delhi, 
chose to celebrate the occasion 


Ms a Congress of the 


have bound India and 
aer since time 


which met from 
Boba 1971 thus 
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Message of 
President Sri V.V. Giri 


RasHTRAPATI NILAYAM 
BoLARUM 


(ANDHRA PRADESH) 
LJ 


September 25, 1971 


Lam glad to know that the Indo-Iran Society is organising 
a Congress of. Iranologists and Indologists on the occasion 
of the Celebrations of “2500 years of Monarchy in Iran". 
I hope your deliberations will further strengthen the age- 
old ties binding Iran and India. My best wishes for the 
success of the Congress. 


V.V. GIRI 
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Message of 
Prime Minister, 
Smt. Indira Gandhi 


New DELHI 
September 26, 1971 


Iranian civilisation was one of the earliest great achieve- 
ments of human history. A galaxy of great men and great 
ideas arose there leaving their mark in various ways on the 
evolving story of man. 

My good wishes to the Indo-Iranian Society on the 
occasion of the “2500th anniversary of Monarchy in Iran." 


Cmn 


(INDIRA GANDHI) 
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Message of H.E. 

Mr. Mehrdad Pahlbod, 
Minister of Culture 

and Arts, Imperial Govt. 
of Iran 


Mr. President, Learned Professors, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

This is an historic and memorable occasion when the 
Iranian nation is celebrating the 2500th anniversary of the 
founding of its Monarchy with great zeal and enthusiasm. 
At this time the holding of this Congress of Iranologists 
and Indologists in India is, undoubtedly, a big step towards 
consolidating the age old ties of history and, I am sure, this 
will go a long way in strengthening the close friendly and 
cultural relations between our two countries. 

This day 2500 years ago, Cyrus the Great Stood as a 
beacon of light in the midst of darkness of his time to con- 
demn the tyranny of the cruel rulers, to liberate the slaves 
from the clutches of their unkind masters and to rebuild 
the destroyed temples for the worshippers and faithful. He 
propagated friendship and brotherhood in place of tyranny 
and hatred amongst the peoples and proclaimed freedom, 
liberty, justice and equality throughout the four corners of 
the then known world. 

From that day till now, over a long period of historical 
developments which was full of ups and downs, the Monarchy 
of Iran has stood the great tests of time. The historians and 
researchers through the evidence of epics and creditable 
historical documents have established that throughout these 
years the Iranian Monarchy has made it its biggest mission 
to proclaim and propagate the sentiments of good thinking 
and true speaking, and has upheld the institution of justice, 
freedom of mover Fah آناع» ممدزعه اسه انعم 81 ارو وق‎ co- 
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existence for all mankind. 
Inspired by these solid foundations the present great lea- 


der and heir to the Persian Monarchy, His Imperial Majesty 
Shahanshah Arya Mehr has introduced many fruitful reforms 
that have brought unlimited progress and prosperity to all 
sections of Persian society. On the one hand he has laid the 
foundations of real democracy while on the other, he has 
waged a war against illiteracy in his own country and has 
kept high the legend of human service throughout the world 
at large. 

There are no two opinions on this point, that the great- 
ness and eternity of the Persian Empire is well protected due 
to preservation of old cultural heritage, proclamation and 
propagation of human virtues, and selection and protecting 
the institution of Monarchy as a natural and divine pheno- 
menon. This long period of history has witnessed the intru- 
sion of some foreigners from tmie to time but they too had 
to compromise and adopt the deep-rooted and forceful 
institution of Monarchy of this great Iranian Empire. 

Viewing the importance of the occasion, the august 
body of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) has not only itself parti- 
cipated in the celebrations of the 2500th anniversary of 
founding of Iranian Empire, but it has also recommended to 
all countries of the world to rise to the occasion and celeb- 
rate the same in their respective areas. This has found a 
great response from the countries all over the world and a 
large number of committees have been formed to celebrate 
this function of international importance. 

The great country of India, which has the longest and 
most sincere relations based on the unity of race, language 
and culture, extending through more than 2500 years, has 
a right and is a proper place to celebrate this historic occa- 
sion with great gusto and zeal. I am sure that this Congress 
of Iranologists and Indologists will play its own important 
and effective role to further associate our two cultures and 
civilizations and will be a yaluable gift to our common 
heritage. 

I offer my best wishes and regards to all the audience. 
1 also wish heartily the progress and prosperity of the Indo- 
Iran Society. 

- Long live Indo-Iranian friendship. 
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- 
Message of 
H.E. The Ambassador 
for iran in india 
Mr. M.M. Goodarzi 
| Lam pleased to learn that the Indo-Iran Society, in colla- 


boration with the Cultural Department of the Imperial 
Embassy of Iran, New Delhi, is bringing out a collection 
of papers presented on the occasion of the Congress of 
Iranologists and Indologists held in 1971. The Congress, 
which was held on the auspicious occasion of 2500 years of 
Monarchy ín Iran, attracted a large number of Iranian and 
Indian scholars and opened new avenues of understanding in 
the fields of culture, education, language and human rela- 
tions. 

His Imperial Majesty Shahanshah Arya Mehr of Iran 
is the torch-bearer of the ideals of human values proclaimed 
and practised by Cyrus the Great 2500 years ago. It is 
due to his firm belief and untiring efforts that such close 
cultural and economic ties exist between modern. Iran and 
India. His everlasting desire to uphold the dignity of human 
values all over the world has brought Iran much closer to 
India which herself proclaims and believes in respect for 
human rights. Lam particularly honoured to say that now, 
under the enlightened leadership of His Imperial Majesty 
Shahanshah Arya Mehr, the ‘relations between Iran and 
India have further developed to a stage as they used to be 
in earlier days. 

The publication of these scholarly papers would prove 


to bea landmark in the present cultural affinity between 
-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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our iwo nations. A spirit of scholarly research, mutual 


$ respect, close coordination and lasting friendship will be 
implanted through this timely work of the Indo-Iran Society 
and the Cultural Counsellor to the Imperial Embassy of 
Tran. I am sure that this collection will be weli received in 
all circles. 


Prof. S. Nurul Hasan, Minister for Education and Social Welfare, Government of Indie 
inaugurating the Congress. On his right is Sri Malik Ram and on his left are Col. B. H. Zaid 
ıı H.E. Mir. M. Behnam and Mr. H. Kardoosh. 
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1۲۰ Hashem Kardoosh, the Cultural Counsellor of the Imperial Embassy of Iran, 
eading out the message from the Iranian Minister of Culture and Arts. 
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jection of the audience at the Iragi easier Collection. 
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Preface 


ya DECADE ago a number of prominent public men, Members of 

Parliament, Professors of Universities, and others joined hands 
to form the Indo-Iran Society to revive the age-old links of the 
Indian and Iranian peoples in matters of mind and spirit. Since its 
inception, the Society has carried on its work with zeal and vigour 
and has succeeded in enlisting the cooperation of the intelligentsia of 
this country. The Cultural Department of the Imperial Embassy of 
Iran had also done some spade work in this direction and wished to 
organise a function where scholars of various disciplines could gather 
together to talk on Indo-Iranian relations through the ages. 

Then came the occasion of the Celebration of the 2500th Anni- 
versary of the Founding of Monarchy in Iran. The Indo-Iran Society 
came forward to organise a Corgress of Iranologisis and Indologists 
to commemorate the occasion in a befitting manner. 

The Congress was inaugurated by the Union Education Minister, 
Prof. S. Nurul Hasan, on 4th October 1971, at Sapru House, New 
Delhi. The regular sessions were held at the Iran House on 5th and 
6th October 1971. The delegates from all over the country partici- 
pated in the Congress. In all, thirty-five papers were presented in 
English and seven in Persian on various subjects relating to Indo- 
Iranian relations. : 

It was intended to publish these papers in a volume to give them 
greater permanence but owing to various difficulties this could not be 
done earlier. This is being done now on the eve of the visit of the 
Shahanshah of Iran. to India, thanks to the active cooperation of the 
Cultural Department of the Imperial Embassy of Iran and, in parti- 
cular, of its able and energetic Counsellor, Mr Hashem Kardoosh. 
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It is sincerely hoped that this!publication will be found useful by 
all students of Indo-Iranian relations. 


B.H. ZAIDI 
Indo-Iran Society President 
New Delhi 


25 September 1974 
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The Origin and Early History of Indo-Iranian Peoples 


P.L. BHARGAVA 


qu Indo-European peoples left the impact of their marvellous 

civilization on two continents of the old world, viz , Europe and 
Asia. In Europe the two cradles of Indo-European civilization were 
Greece and Rome. The continent of Asia also had two cradles which 
nurtured the Indo-European civilization. These were India and Iran. 
It is a pity that whereas the world knows much about the glorious 
contribution of Greece and Rome to human civilization, it knows 
infinitely little about the magnificent contribution of India and Iran. 

Whether the Indo-European peoples belonged to one stock or not 
is a matter of dispute and no useful purpose can be served by enter- 
ing into this controversy. The only thing which can be said with 
confidence is that the Indo-Iranians who bore the common national 
name Arya appear to have been homogeneous in race. The ancient 
scriptures of the Hindus and the Parsees throw a flood. of light on 
the origin and early history of the Aryas. 

The first chapter of the Vendidad or the hand-book of the Parsees 
enumerates sixteen holy lands created by Ahuramazda which were 
rendered unfit for the residence of men (i.e., the ancestors of Iranians) 
on account of different evil things created therein by Angra-Mainyu, 
the devil of the Avesta. The first of these lands was Airyana Vaejo, 
through which flowed the rivers Ranha and Vahvi-Datiya. This land 
was the cradle of the Aryan or Indo-European peoples according to 


the Avesta. Though it is not directly mentioned in the Vedas, the 


Indian Aryans’ knowledge of it is implied by the fact that the rivers 
Ranha and Vahvi-Datiya flowing through it are mentioned in the 
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Rgveda as Rasa and probably Susartu. The identification of this 
land is again a matter of controversy into which we need not enter. 

The Vedas and the Avesta both fully agree on the cause which led 
to the migration of the Aryans from their original homeland which is 
called Airyana Vaejo in the Avesta. According to the Satapatha 
Brühmana, Manu, son of Vivasvan, was thus warned by the Deity, 
appearing in the form of a fish: “In such and such a year a flood will 
come. Thou shalt then attend to me by preparing a ship, and when 
the flood has risen thou shall enter into the ship and I will save thee 
from it.” 

According to the Vendidad also Ahura Mazda said to Yima: “Oh 
fair Yima, son of Vivanghat, upon the material world the fatal 
winters are going to fall, that shall bring the fierce foul frost that 
shall make snowflakes fall thick. Then do thou make a vara of the 
length of a horse's road on each of the four sides.” 

It is clear that the Vedic and the Avestan accounts refer to the 
same event and the minor variations in detail are more apparent than 
real. In the Vedic account it is a flood of waters that is referred to and 
in the Avestan account it isa flood of snow and frost. But as Tilak has 
shown, the connection of ice with deluge was not originally unknown 
to the Indians for the word praleya signifying snow or frost is derived 
by Panini from pralaya or deluge. The name of the leader ofthe 
Aryans is also apparently different in the two accounts but the fact 
that in both Indian and Iranian versions he is the son of the same 
person Vivasvat or Vivanghat shows that the same person is meant 
in both the accounts. That there was a huge flood in pre-historic 
times in some part of the then known world is proved by Semitic 
Sources which seem to have borrowed their account from Aryan 
Sources, for the name of the person who escaped this disaster 
according to them is Noah or more correctly Nuh as in Arabic which 
isclearly a contracted form of Manuh, the nominative form of 
Manu. The Vedic and the Avestan accounts thus make it clear that the 
Aryans left their original home which is called Airyana Vaejo in the 

_ Avesta, as a result of a huge flood. . 
The question which naturally arises is this. Did the Indian and 
Iranian branches of the Aryans separate immediately after their 
dus from Airyana Vaejo or did they continue to live together for 
6 time longer? According to the tradition of the Vendidad the 
5 of the Iranians lived in fifteen other countries turn by turn. 
untries was Haptahindu, i.e., Saptasindhu, the cradle 
ndo-Aryan civilization. This is the clearest proof of the fact 
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that the Aryan ancestors of the Iranians were once a part and parcel 
of the Aryans of Saptasindhu before they finally settled in Iran. 
Excessive heat created in this region by Angra Mainyu was according 
to the testimony of the Vendidad the reason why the ancestors of the 
Iranians left this country, but this could not have been the only 
reason as we shall presently see. 

It is a well known fact that whereas in the later Vedic and 
Sanskrit literature the words Deva and Asura mean god and demon 
respectively, in the Avesta the two words convey just the opposite 
senses. There are good grounds to believe, as will be shown presently, 
that the use of these two words in the opposite senses by the Indians 
and the Iranians was the result of a schism which was perhaps one of 
the causes of the separation of the two branches of the Aryan race. 
It is, however, clear that before this schism took place the two words 
must have been used by the united Aryas in the same sense. This is 
exactly what we find in the bulk of the Rgveda which calls every one 
of its great gods both Deva and Asura. This can only mean that in 
the earlier part of the Rgvedic age the ancestors of the Indians and 
the Iranians were still one people without any religious differences. 
Since the hymns of the Rgveda were composed in the region of Sapta- 
sindhu, the united Indo-Aryans must have been living in this region 
before the great split. Thus the evidence furnished by the history of 
these two words supports the conclusion that we have reached on the 
testimony of the Vendidad and supplies an added reason for the exodus 
of the Iranians from Saptasindhu. 

That the words Deva and Asura began to be used in opposite 
senses by the two sections of the Aryas as a result of schism is proved 
by the later Vedic and Puranic literature. There is mention both in 
the Brühmanas and Purünas of a long conflict between the Devas and 
the Asuras. The fact that the leaders of this conflict were Aryan kings 
and rsis shows that it was really a conflict between two sections of 
Aryas, one worshipping the divinity under the name of Deva and the 
other under the name of Asura. Thus according to the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas a famous leader of the Devas was king Yayati, while 
the leaders of the Asuras were king Vrsaparvan and his priest USanas- 
Sukra, the daughters of both of whom had married Yayati. The marri- 
age alliance between the leaders of the two sections shows that in the 
beginning the differences were not at all serious. In fact USanas was 
probably remembered as a leader of the Asuras only because he was 
a noted ancestor of the priests of the Asura-worshipping section and 
if he did introduce some change in the religion of his time it must 
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have been insignificant. The evidence of the Rgveda clearly shows that 
there could not have been any real rift in the Aryan society in the 
time of Usanas who was one of the rsis of the Rgveda. It is, however, 
certain that after a few centuries the descendants of Usanas became 
active leaders of the section which insisted on the use of the word 
Asura for divinity and their conflict with the other section took such 
a serious turn that they had to leave the country. This is proved by 
the history of his family which we shall now notice. 

Kavi Usanas, as he is often called after an ancestor of his, belonged 
to a branch of the Bhargava or Atharvan family of rsis. It is notewor- 
thy that while mention is made in the Puranas of the descendants of 
all the Brahman families as living in later ages, the descendants of 
Usanas Atharvan are not at all mentioned in later ages. When welook 
into the history of ancient Iran we find that the priests of the Ahura- 
worshipping Iranians were called Athravans and their prophet Zara- 
thushtra bore the title Spitama or white, which is reminiscent of 
Usanas’ title Sukra which also means white. Another title of Usanas, 
Kavi, is also to be met with in the names of the kings of the Kayanian 
dynasty of Iran, like Kavi Kavata, Kavi Husrava, and Kavi Vishtaspa. 
In fact one of the kings bears the actual name Kavi Ushana which is 
little different from the name of the Rgvedic rsi. Allthis cannot be 
mere coincidence and the only irresistible conclusion is that Atharvan 
priests, descended from Usanas, left Saptasindhu with their followers, 
partly on account of their conflict with the rest of their brethren and 
partly on account of a spirit of adventure which urged them to find 
a cooler country. Their choice ultimately fell on Iran where they 
settled. 

۲ The Indo-Iranians must have lived together in Saptasindhu for a 
time long enough to permit them to develop a common religion and 
a common heroic lore. Thus the conception of thirty-three gods, the 
performance of yajna or yasna by the hota or 2060147, the spreading of 
barhis or baresman, the recitation of mantras or manthras, the offering 
of ahuti or azuiti, and a belief in the cosmic order rta or asha are 


some of the distinctive features of the religion of the Vedas and the 
Avesta. The most prized drink of 


which grew on mountains. The 


the Indo-Iranians was soma or haoma 
Rgveda and the Avesta practically 


Fa, 
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the third preparer. He wasTrita or Thrita. Both the Vedic and Avestan 
accounts inform us that he had two brothers who sought to slay him 
but he was saved by the grace of God to whom he prayed for protec- 
tion. Another being who is associated with 501110 01: haoma is Gandhar- 
va or Gandarewa. Among the names of the yazatas or yajatas whom 
the Indo-Iranians worshipped those which are common to the Veda 
andthe Avesta are A$vinà or Aspina, Surya or Hvar, Mitra or Mithra, 
Aryaman or Airyaman, Vrtrahanor Verethraghna, Usas or Ushah, Vayu 
or Vayu, Apah or Apo, Apám Na Pat, or Apam Napat. The Supreme 
God of the Avesta, Ahura Mazda, also agrees in character with the 
Vedic god Varuna, who is well known as Asura, that is divine, and 
Medhira, that is wise. Lastly mention may be made of the fact that 
the followers of both the Vedic and the Avestan religion are invested 
with the sacred thread in their seventh or eighth year. 

It is thus clear that the Aryan ancestors of the Indians and the 
Iranians have bequeathed to us a magnificent tradition of which we 
can justly be proud. 
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Concept of Monarchy in Ancient and Medieval Iran 
as gleaned from Classical Persian Poetry 


B.M. GAI 


MOnARCHY is an institution of great antiquity and has, in the 
. 2 course of the vicissitudes of time, gone through several phases 
of development. From the beginning of the barbaric ages up to the 
modern times, it has manifested itself into different forms, such as 
the patriarchal monarchy, the divine-rights monarchy, the absolute 
Roman monarchy, the medieval papal monarchy and the benevolent 
and constitutional monarchies of the later centuries. 

The scriptures of most of the races of the world, such as the 
Bible, the Avesta and the Holy Qur’an and also the epics of ancient 
India have referred to the concept of monarchy. In the New Testa- 
ment, St. Paul is reported as saying: “The Powers that-be are 
ordained by God; who so therefore resisteth the Powers resisteth the 
Ordinance of God.” In the Hebrew Chronicles, there are several 
references to it : for instance, “... and the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon him (monarch)? and their hereditary kings were “anointed by 
the Lord?”. In the Avesta, a pointed reference distinguishes the good 
kings from the bad ones: “May good kings rule over us, and not bad 
kings, O Armaiti.”* The Holy Qur'an has a clear injunction to the 


1 Judges: iii, 10; xi, 29 and xiii, 25. 3 Yashta, xlviii, 5. 
2 Samuel, x, 1. 
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believers: *Obey God, obey the Prophet and obey those who have 
command over you." 

The monarchical system of government is evidently acknowledged 
in the Manusmriti: “Since, if the world had no king, it would quake 
on all sides through fear, the Ruler of this Universe therefore created 
a king for the maintenance of this system both religious and civil"? 
And again: *He (the king) isa powerful divinity who appears in a 
human shape.’ It is again refered to in the Mahabharata: “If there 
were no king on earth, for wielding the rod of chastisement, the strong 
then would have preyed on the weak. after the manner of fishes in 
the water.” 

In the process of identification of monarchy from divinity, it may 
be assumed that the divinity of kings was in most of the nations of 
the world the earliest form of religion, as the people worshipped the 
gods and also the monarchs as the representatives of the gods on 
earth. The ancient Sumerian city-state kings, before 3000 n.c., were 
Supposed to have been "begotten by the gods and born of the god- 
desses.” The ancient Egyptian conception of monarchy was that the 
monarch was not simply divine, but was God himself. The inscription 
on the tomb of Rekh-mi-Re at Thebes says: “Every king of upper 
and lower Egypt is a god by whose dealings one lives, the father and 
mother (of all men) alone by himself, without equal.’ 


II 


In ancient Iran, however, probably as the monotheistic influence of 
Zoroastrianism (in which there was no place for the deified kings) was 
Pronounced, the monarch was Not invested with either divinity or 
Spiritual genealogy. Studies, both religious and historical, have 


proved that though the Iranian monarchs of the Achaemenian line 


! Qur'an, Sura IV, Text 59, p. 198, 


T Yusuf Ali. j Repke, Myth, Ritual & Kingship, 
Manusmriti, Art, ijj, Sees, 

2 ibid., Art, pet » £ Behistun Inscriptions of Darius, 
* Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, V, 16, olumn 4, 55, 
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Although Iranian monarchy claimed no vestige of Divine character 
the kingly office has been associated in the Avesta, with a superna- 
tural element —the khvareno: a kind of glorious effulgence which re- 
mained attached to the righteous kings, but left them as soon as they 
forsook the path of goodness. J.H. Moulton has defined it as “a 
mythical talisman which belonged essentially to the royal house of 
Iran, though it vanished with Yima's sin, flying away in its three 
successive manifestations in the form ofa bird!”, Etymologically, 
khvaraeno is derived from the Avestan ۵ (sun) and means grace. 
This illuminating aureole blessed righteous monarchs and consecrated 
their powers. The Zamyad Yashta XIX refers to kavaem hvareno, i.e., 
the kingly majesty and the Ashtad Yashta XVIII refers to Airyanam 
hvareno, i.e., the Aryan majesty. 

Besides the scriptures and the epics, the poetry and literature of 
the nations too reveal the life and ideals of the kings and their sub- 
jects, their history and culture. Though there is a tendency to treat 
poetry as romantic fiction, it cannot be denied that a nucleus of truth 
exists in the same. Grimm has said: “All criticism cripples and 
destroys itself, that sets out with denying what is contained in song 
and story.” 

Persian poetry of pre-Islamic Iran contains some noteworthy 
elements of the early history and culture of Iran. This valuable infor- 
mation can be gleaned from the epic, the panegyric and the lyrical 
poetry of the pre-Ghaznawid, the Ghaznawid and the Saljuk poets of 
Iran. The Shahnama of Firdausi is, according to Barbier de Maynard, 
“a mine of information relative to Persian society, manners and inner 
political history”. In the case of the legendary and pre-historical 
Pishdadiyan and Kayanian dynasties, the Shahnama is the main source 
of information, as it has faithfully reproduced the lineaments of the 
ancient society of Iran. It has portrayed how the monarchs and the 
paladins of ancient Iran lived, loved, played, fought and died. Similar 
information can also be gathered from the mathnawi of Nizami 
Ganjawi and other mathnawi-writers of post-Islamic Iran. The pane- 
gyrics of Farrukhi, Unsuri, Asjadi, Anwari, Khaqani and Zahir 
Faryabi too contain certain valuable historical facts pertaining to the 
monarch, eulogized in the same. An intensive study of the classical 
poetry of post-Islamic Iran clearly reveals many facets of the monar- 
chical rule of the kings of ancient and medieval Iran, their methods 
of benevolent governance of their dominions and their values of the 


1 Moulton, J.H., Early Zoroastrianism, p. 276. 
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sovereign ideals of justice and generosity. 

We will now see monarchy as depicted in the Shahnama and other 
Namas such as Bahman Nama, Faramarz Nama, Banu Gushasp Nama, 
Jahangir Nama and Khusraw Shirin. 


SUCCESSION 

Iranian monarchy was hereditary in the pre-Achaemenian as well as 
the Sassanian periods and the succession to the Iranian throne was 
usually from father to son.’ Only a person of royal blood could be 
seated on the monarch’s seat and without a Shah of royal seed, the 
toils of the Iranians lacked purpose and their troops were without a 
head.? Sovereignty was deserved only by a person who had the crown 
of justice, the throne of wisdom, the minister of sense of judgment 
and the asylum of knowledge. Great noblemen, howevermuch they 
deserved the throne and crown, by virtue of their intrinsic merit and 
worth, did not aspire to sovereignty at all. 

When the king had more than one son, the sages and the archmagi 
closely watched the eldest son, in his speech, behaviour and action, 
day and night, so as to ascertain his wisdom and merit as regards 
sovereignty and then only by royal command, a pact was drawn, 
conferring monarchy on the eldest. When the king left behind a 
female successor, the Pishdadiyan Iranians were duty-bound to 
submit) The Kayanian king, in one instance, on his retirement, 
appointed his own queen to be his successor and decreed that she and 
the babe that she should bear, whether it be a son or a daughter, 
should succeed to girdle and crown. Sometimes the female ruler's 
love of monarchy was so excessive that she kept the birth of her male 
child a closely guarded secret.” When the heir-apparent to the throne 
was a minor, a pact was made in the presence of the Sassanian mag- 
nates and scribes and a relation was asked to become a regent when 
the minor would come to a man's estate, the treasure, crown and 
throne would be resigned to him by the regent.5 Sometimes the angel 
Surush himself asked the old monarch to retire and choose as ruler a 
man of fighting excellence and resign the kingship to him. The suc- 
cessor was actually suggested by Surush.” 


1 

1 Shahnama, Y, 105, xxi. 

2 ibid., I, 230, xxiii. ٩ ibid., IJI, 399, xi-xiv. 

û ibid., V, 69, xxiii-xxv; 70, i-xx. 7 Bahman Nama, 514, xv-xviii. 

4 ibid., Iv, 548, xvii-xxiii; 549, viii-x; 8 Shahnama, IV, 187, xviii-xxiii. 
252, xi-xvi. 9 ibid , IH, xx-xxiv; 120, viii. 


5 ibid., III, 299, xiv-xxv; 302, xi-xvil. 
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Succession was also decided by nomination and election. On find- 
ing a deserving successor to the Iranian throne, the Iranians sat in 
conclave keeping their movements secret and ultimately resolved upon 
their peerless choice.! The Kayanians as well as the Sassanians were 
powerful enough to oust the monarch from the throne and install 
therein a deserving successor.” In the absence of a regular monarch, 
Iran was ruled over by proud, brave and headstrong scions of noble 
Iranians known as the tribal kings (muluk at tawaef); they ruled over 
Iran for two centuries. 


ACCESSION 


The turquoise crown and the ivory throne, first designed by Kayomars, 
the Pishdadiyan king, were the main articles of the paraphernalia of 
accession.! The Kayanian throne was a hundred feet in breadth, two 
hundred steps in length and more than fourteen yards in height, and 
was finished in red gold and inlaid with gems and exquisite Chinese 
paintings.” The throne was further decorated with brocade, goldcloth 
and gems, four seasons were painted on it, so that when the monarch 
sat on it in the month of Dei, it looked like spring.? 

The Pishdadiyans also bedecked the apron of Kaweh, the iron- 
smith, with brocade of Rum, with bejewelled pattern, on a golden 
ground, with a full moon on the spearpoint and draped with yellow 
red and violet festoons and called it the Durufsh i Kawiyani.' In the 
Sassanian era, the coronation ceremony was with the same old throne 
of ivory, the girdle of gold and the glorious crown—the emblems of 
ancient Iranian monarchy.’ The Takht i Taqdis was specially prepared 
in the time of Zahhak by Jahn Burzin for Faridun, to which the later 
Pishdadiyans and Kayanians went on increasing embellishments. 
This Takht i Taqdis had three supplementary thrones for ministers, 
called Mishsar, Lazhward and Piruza.? 

Special religious ceremonies associated with the Iranian corona- 
tions have not been recorded in the Shahnama. Socially, however, the 
nobles were feasted and no stint was made of robesand jewels, 
Arab steeds, helmets, swords and belts." Banquets were held with 


1 Shahnama, IV, 217, viii-xxiv. 7 Shahnama, 1, 41, x-xvis 43, xxii-Xxxi. 
2 ibid., IV, 27, viii-xxiv. 8 ibid., I, 82, xvii-xviii. 

3 ibid., IV, 85, iv-viii. 9 ibid., V, 232, i-xxiv. 

4 ibid., I, 12, ii; 38, xiv. 10 jbid., I, 234, ixxv. 

5 Bahman Nama, 52, iv-viii. 11 ibid., I, 54, xi-xx. 


8 Faramarz Nama, 278, x-xvii. 
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week-long festivities. Largess was given to the indigent and hoarded 
dirhams were opened up. Gifts were also showered on the firepans.* 
In the Sassanian era, a letter was sent to the mighty potentates, and 
chiefs of every clime, intimating that the Shah had mounted the 
ivory throne with joy.? 


THE ROYAL GLORY 

The ancient Iranian monarchs were credited with Avareno, qareno of 
- farra i Izadi, a halo or aura of divine light. This royal glory, accord- 
ing to the Zamyad Yashta, was of a mysterious quality, bringing good 
pastures, fine horses; bringing plenty with beauty and weal; powerful 
and friendly, rich of pastures, prolific and golden. The Pishdadiyans 
as well as the Kayanians were endowed with this royal glory, which 
was transferred later to the Sassanians. The evil kings like Zahhak 
and Afrasiyab hankered after it in vain. This glory took the shape 
of a mountain-sheep which followed the royal rider at the heels, as a 
symbol of the grace of God; the person thus followed would be 
exalted to kingship through the favour of the stars.! In the Karna- 
mak i Ardshir Babekan, this godly mountain-sheep is substituted by 
the eagle. 

This royal glory was however an object which came and went at 
will without any visible agency and it departed immediately the king 
perpetrated sinful or tyrannical deeds. The possessor of the royal 
glory was supposed to exercise a command over oceans and rivers 
and could cross them at will. 


ELEMENT OF KING-WORSHIP 

Conscious of this royal glory inherent in their kings, the Iranians 
went all out in loyalty to them. The soldiers and the commoners 
were all prepared to pour out their souls in fight at the biddance of 
the king.’ The Iranian grandees, although free and independent, 
were prepared to lay down their lives for the sake of the Shah to 
whom they were nothing but slaves, their freedom notwithstanding.* 


ROYAL BREEDING 
The royal babe was reared so tenderly that not a breath passed over 


1 Bahman Nama, 501, xiv-xvii. II, 33, i-iii. 
2 Shahnama, V, 411, xvii-xix. ٩ ibid., II, 170, xvii-xiii. 
= *ibid., IV, 226, xxi-xxv. 7 ibid. 
 ^ibid., IV, 94, xxiii, xx-xxiv; 205, i. 8 Bahman Nama, 54, jii-vi. 
ibid., I, 24, xvitxix; 195, i-iii; 
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him and the slave that carried him did not tread upon ground, for 
the purest musk was strewn under her feet anda shade of brocade 
was over her head." All accomplishments required by kings, such 
as riding, archery, the use of lasso, stirrups, reins and other gear, 
were taught by the royal paladin. He was also instructed in how to 
hold the court, the feasts and drinking-bouts, to follow the game 
with the falcon, the hawk and the leopard, to judge in causes, to rule 
over the kingdom, to make speeches and to combat and lead the 
army." He was to be made a great man both in word and deed; 
accomplished and well-reputed archmagi were therefore found to teach 
the young prince the art and craft of penmanship and to inculcate in 
him the arts of kingship, the style and business of administration and 
everything he had to bear in mind in the office of monarchy.? The 
prince then left the schooling by the age of nine and took to the 
chase of the lions and dragons and by the age of fourteen he deve- 
loped insight into hidden mysteries." 


ROYAL CHARACTER AND TRAITS 

The Pishdadiyan king was expected to mean what he said, for to lie 
was not for the kings. The prince who made a bow of wood anda 
string of gut, looped at both ends and made a blunt featherless arrow 
and went ahunting on the plain after bears, wolves and lions amply 
told the secret of his high birth and royal lineage. The fact that he 
solicited the company of men of lore, that he may get by heart the 
Zend Avesta and wanted to learn from a skilled horseman the way 
to handle rein, lance and buckler also proved his noble descent and 
royal state.” 


ROYAL MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

The Iranian court ceremonials were quite elaborate and imposing. 
The Pishdadiyan king was approached with humble reverence, homage 
was offered to him and he was blessed with a prayer: *Live O king 
till Time lasts" Only after being bidden to approach, the seeker of 
audience told his secrets to him. The nobles kissed the ground before 
the king, while the din of drums rose from the gate, whereon alleyes 


1 Shahnama, |, 78, xxili-xxv. 1 Khusraw Shirin, 40, xiv-xviii; 119, 


? ibid., I, 79. ij; 414, xxiv-xxv; 415, iv-v; xvii: xix. 
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were intently fixed. Wise and noble men came from all the provinces, 
poured gold mixed with gems before his throne and invoked God’s 
blessings upon his crown, throne and signet-ring.! At times the appro- 
ach was made with downcast eyes and folded hands and befitting 
praises were offered to the king.? Sometimes the nobles reached out 
with their fingers on the ground and, as an act of homage, smeared 
their lips with grimy dust.? 

On one side of the portal of the Shah there were lions, and ele- 
phants on the other. Upon the elephants were seats of gold and 
around the lions’ necks were jewelled torques. The cymbal-players 
stood before the elephants while the trumpets were blaring.’ The 
king sometimes addressed the chiefs, when they came to him in the 
morning and assembled around his throne in the audience-hall.? 

Attimes a special Kayanian court was set up on forty golden 
pillars, and the royal throne was fixed in the midst of hundreds of 
chairs, meant for the courtiers. A side-throne (nimtakht) was kept 
for the chief paladin, and it was made of gold. When the king was 
carousing and drinking to the health of the warriors, his throne was 
ornate with brocade, a gemmed crown was on his head and he had 
a jewelled cup of wine in his hand.* In the event of an outstand- 
ing visitor seeking audience, the usher approached the chamberlain 
discreetly from the curtain. The prudent chamberlain approached the 
throne, announced his tidings, sought the royal pleasure and then 
introduced the guest in due form.” In the Sassanian times, when the 
king gave the audience, five rows were arrayed in the court.? The 
head chamberlain then asked each row to look behind so that each 
person considering the lot of the other behind may be thankful for 
his own and thus the court would become the place of gratitude and 
thanksgiving. 


GIFTS AND LARGESS 


The gifts bestowed by the Shah included bright-hued tent-enclosures, 
tents of leopard-skin, Arab steeds with golden trimmings, Indian 


1 Shahnama, 1,47, x-xiv; 51, ix; Khusraw | Gushasp Nama, 70, xvii-xxi. 


Shiria, 48, xi-xiii. 7 Shahnama, 11, 322, ix-xxi. 
® Shahnama, 1, 256, ii-iv. 8 Rawlinson in his Seventh Oriental 
2 ibid., 111, 136, v-vii; 137, xix-xxiv. Monarchy speaks of seven ranks 
3 ibid., 1, 84, Xiii-xvi. of the courtiers, p. 589. 
bir IJ, 81, ix-xv. 9 Khusraw Shirin, 273, vi-xv; 274, i-iv. 
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scimitars with golden sheaths, stores of casques and breast-plates, 
Ruman buttoned hauberks, hundreds of beauteous maidens, gold- 
embroidered cloth and curtains of Shagivar garment, drums and 
Indian bells and swift and foaming dromedaries.! Sometimes the 
gifts to the paladin included royal coins (dorost)—like diamond and 
sun in hue—each equal to ten ordinary coins in weight and bearing 
hundreds of designs. The Sassanian bestowal of largess wasin a 
particular way: when the king said *Good' in approval of a person 
ora deed, the largess was four purses; but when he said ‘Good, 
very good’, in that case the gift amounted to forty, each purse 
containing ten thousand dirhams.’ On every surpassing performance 
of a musician, the Sassanian king said ‘Well done’ and a bag of gold 
was bestowed on the musician.’ The world-reflecting goblet (Jam i 
Jamshid) was a form of instrumentality of the royal glory and 
through it the whole world could be envisaged at the time of the 
vernal equinox, on the advent of Farwardin. On the New Year's 
day, the king arrayed himself in the Ruman garb to seek God’s 
presence and cried before the Maker, imploring His succour and 
strength against the pernicious Ahriman. On returning to the throne 
thereafter, he gazed into the goblet. 


DAILY AND MONTHLY ROUTINE OF THE SASSANIAN MONARCH 


The Shah divided the day into four parts: during the first part, he 
held conferences with the archmagi on matters of state and the army; 
in the second part he held convivial assemblies with his boon-compa- 
nions; during the third part he devoted himself to prayers and the 
last part was spent on discussions with the astronomers; the half of 
the last part was spent by the king in the company of his ladies." Of 
the four parts of the month, the Shah devoted one to outdoor sports 
such as polo and archery; the second quarter was spent in hunting 
on the plains and chess and backgammon at home; in the third part 
the scribes and well-read persons were invited to narrate the ancient 
lore; in the last, foreign envoys were summoned and replies to their 
embassage ۱۷۵۲۵ ۴ 

There were several ancient treasures such as that of Jamshid 
known as ganj i faramush kardeh, ganj i garshasp, ganj i gawan, ganj 


1 Shahnama, 1, 79, iv-ix, Jahangir 1 Khusraw Shirin, 194, v-ix. 
Nama, 208, xiii-xiv; 209, iii-xii. 5 Shahnama, II, 348, vi; ix-xv. 
2 Bahman Nama, 473. 6 ibid., V, 215, xix-xxvi 216, i-iv. 
3Shahnama, IV, 435, vii-xii. 7 ibid., V, 216, vi-xvii. 
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i ‘urus, ganj i khadra, ganj i barbud, ganj i bad-aword, ganj i shahrud, 
ganj i khusrawi, ganj i afrasiyab and ganj i sukhteh. 


RECEPTION TO ENVOYS 


The foreign envoy was seated on a seat of honour and his embassage 
was heard word by word.! The Shah sat in the court in a fitting state, 
with the brocade spread on the throne; the royal command was then 
issued to raise the curtain and introduce the envoy. He was seated 
beneath the throne and asked eagerly about various things.? The 
reply was sometimes delayed for a week for the purpose of considera- 
tion and advice.? Week-long festivities were suggested in the honour 
of the envoy and the Sassanian provincial governors were ordered 
to provide lodging with provand, raiment and unstinted carpet on 
the route. When he departed, he was honoured with a gift of armour, 
belt, crown, steeds of Arab blood and Indian swords in golden 
Scabbards. The Iranian envoys sent to foreign countries were of 
two kinds: a mere ambassador (firastadeh) or a principal (girami- 
mehi). At times the Shah himself sent his own envoy, without infor- 
ming the lords, to observe the conduct of the foreign king, his 
kingship and throne.® 


IRANIAN CAPITALS 


The political centre of ancient Iran shifted from one place to 
another. The Pishdadiyan Shah Faridun chose Amul as his capital 
but took up temporary residence at Tamisheh, afterwards called 
Kus.” Avestan and Pahlavi works are however silent on the capital 
of the Kayanians but Istakhr, referred to as the glory of the 
Kayanians, was their usual seat. Pasargadae or Persipolis was the 
capital of the Achaemenians and Rhages was the seat of the Parthians, 
who later moved from the north of their empire to Ctesiphon, which 
later remained as the capital of the Sassanians. Ardshir Babekan, the 
founder of the Sassanian dynasty assumed his seat at Baghdad?, 


1 Shahnama, 1,67, xi; 68, xviii-xxvi; ® ibid., IV, 302, xviii-xxi. 


69, iii-iv. ? Kershashp Nama, 56, xix; Shahnama, 
2 ibid., IV, 131, xi-xxi; I, 81, xii-xiv; I, I, 55, x-xi. 

446, xv-xviii. 8 Jahangir Nama, 85, viii. 
8 ibid., I, 446, xv-xviii. 9 Shahnama, IV, 115, vii. This appears 
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180, i-iii. of Firdausi. 
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while Shapur bin Urmuzd made Istakhr his capital! Qubad bin 
Piruz fixed his seat at Madain (Ctesiphon).? With the Sassanian 
king Urmuzd, Istakhr was the capital for two months, when the 
nights were short; three months were passed at Ispahan and Madain 
was the winter seat of the government. 


IRANIAN COINAGE 


Dirhams and dinars existed in the Kayanian and the Parthian ages. 
Ardshir Babekan had a new die struck for all coinage, both silver and 
gold, large and small, alike; on one side was his name and on the 
other that of his great minister and both these names remained on 
the documents too. The dirham and the dinar were also current 
during the Sassanian period and a new coin called the Paidawasi. 
The act of getting coins minted bearing the stamp of the heir-apparent 
during the lifetime of the ruling king was tantamount to challenging 
the sovereignty of the latter and an act of levity on the part of the 
successor.” 


REVENUES AND TAXATION 


During the Pishdadiyan and Kayanian eras, the taxes and tributes 
(Baz wa Saw) were paid to Iran by the neighbouring countries, under 
the threat of invasion by the Iranian paladins.* Iranian payment of 
taxes and tributes to a non-Iranian country was considered as un- 
Zoroastrian.? Tributes were collected at times only from those 
countries, whose rulers claimed to be the peers of the Iranian 
1211 256 

The founder of the Sassanian dynasty sent agents throughout the 
world for inspection and if any land lay waste or streams ran low, 
the taxes were taken off and the poor, losing thane was supplied both 
corn, cattle and implements.’ From all the communities, only one- 
tenth (az deh yaki) was due to the king, as testified by the thane and 
the archmagus. The tithe and the impost collected in advance were 
employed on useful works and on the maintenance of a countless 
army at the court. Shapur, the Sassanian, collected only a thirtieth 


1 Shahnama, IV, 163, x. 7 ibid., V, 73, xxi-xxiiv; 74, xxi-Xxiv; 
2 ibid., IV, 112, ix, xxi. 75, i. 
3 ibid., V, 10, xx-xxiv. 8 ibid., I, 196, i-ii; SH, I, 285, xiii-xiv. 
1 ibid., I, 308, iv; 473, x: ILI, 95, xxiv; 9 ibid., LIL, 92, xv-xviii. 

105, xii; IV, 112, ix, ۰ 10 ibid., IV, 1, viii. 1 
5 ibid., IV, 121, xxii-xxv. 11 ibid., IV, 145, viii-ix. 
6 ibid., V, 224, vii; V, 267, ii. 12 ibid., IV, 134, i-vi. 
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(as si yaAi)) Shapurs brother, Ardshir, did not collect any tax 
or toll as he did not wish to make the throne and the crown 
a charge to any anyone. He bade that no tax belevied as the 
treasure laboured on account of wealth and reassured regarding its 
plenitude made huge allowances for the provand, largess, and the 
pay of the troops. When the security of the world was endangered 
by this munificence, the thanes got idle, the royal order was issued 
that the tiller of the soil was not to rest from work till midday; 
fruits, seeds and oxen were provided from the treasury and if locusts 
spoiled the crops, compensation was duly given. 

In the time of Nushirwan too, people lacking seeds and beasts 
were subsidized by the royal treasury. A dirham was levied on each 
fruiting vine and an equal tax on datepalm-plantations. Each ten 
stems of olives and walnuts brought a dirham to the royal treasury. 


TAXATION-OFFICE 

Taxes were paid in three instalments annually and a third part of 
the tax was paid each four months to the royal exchequer.® A regular 
taxation office was set up with countless scribes and officers to man 
it. All tolls and imposts were recorded by the archmagi in three 
ledgers, to be kept in charge of the treasurer, the officer in charge 
and the archmagus, for purposes of keeping accounts. Orders pertain- 
ing to taxation were personaily issued by the Shah, who insisted on 
the collection of taxes with justice and courtesy.” 

A tax varying from ten dirhams to four dirhams was levied 
annually on men of means who neither owned nor tilled the soil. 
Before Qubad, the royal portion was a third or a fourth; Qubad 
required a tenth but Nushirwan remitted all the tenth forthwith. All 
the lands were partitioned and surveyed by the sages, chiefs and the 
archmagi and a land tax of one dirham was levied thereon to relieve 
the distress of the owners. 


111 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
The religious character of the pre-Islamic Iranian jurisprudence is 


1 Shahnama, IV, 145, iii-ix 5 ibid., IV, 372, xii-xxi. 
2 ibid., IV, 228, xviii-xxv. 5 ibid., IV, 372, xxiii-xxv, 
? ibid., IV, 329, viii-xxv. 7 ibid., IV, 373, i-viii. 
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evident from the judicial functions exercised by the priests and the 
Vendidad contains a codification of the criminal laws of the Avestan 
Iran, The Shahnama includes countless illustrations of the dispensation 
of jurtice through the pre-Sassanid eras. In the Sassanian times, the 
king’s henchmen inquired about the provincial governors and their 
greed or justice and no transgression or remissness in duty was 
tolerated. The king was always accessible for the redress of 
grievances. 


VIRTUES OF AN IDEAL MONARCH 

Aristotle has defined kingship as “the natural form of monarchy, the 
other being perversion, tyranny!”. The monarch, ruling by the consent 
of the subjects, depended wholly upon their support and protection. 
The enunciation of Hippocrates that “the governments of the Asiatics 
are all despotic and subject to the arbitrary will of the kings” does 
not hold good of the Iranian monarchs, whose powers were very much 
limited by custom as well as tradition. Their clemency and considera- 
tion for the subjects speaks for their moral superiority over the 
preceding rulers and highlights the social, political and intellectual 
facets of Iranian monarchy. 

Justice and generosity of the Iranian monarchs, right from the 
ancient times down to the post-Islamic period, have engaged the 
attention of most of the mathnawi-writers and panegyrists of Persia, 
such as Nizami Ganjawi, Nasir Khusraw, Shaikh Saadi, Farrukhi, 
Asjadi, Anwari, Khaqani, Muezzi, Zahir Faryabi and Qaani. An 
analysis of the contents of their panegyrics will show that half of 
their culogies are directed to the approbation and appreciation of 
their qualities of justice and generosity. A sizeable quantum of Sadi’s 
Bustan and Gulistan has been devoted to this aspect of Iranian 
monarchy. 


IV 


CONCLUSION 

It may be concluded from the above argument that the Iranian 
monarch both in the ancient and medieval Iran, was a guarantor of 
the sacred institution of monarchy and his court provided a forum 
for the artistic, intellectual and cultural expression of his times. It 
would aíso be safe to assume that the institution of monarchy has 


1 Politics, I, ii and IlI, xiv. 
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(as si yaki)? Shapurs brother, Ardshir, did not collect any tax 
or tol as he did not wish to make the throne and the crown 
a charge to any anyone. He bade that no tax belevied as the 
treasure laboured on account of wealth and reassured regarding its 
plenitude made huge allowances for the provand, largess, and the 
pay of the troops. When the security of the world was endangered 
by this munificence, the thanes got idle, the royal order was issued 
that the tiller of the soil was not to rest from work till midday; 
fruits, seeds and oxen were provided from the treasury and if locusts 
spoiled the crops, compensation was duly given." 

In the time of Nushirwan too, people lacking seeds and beasts 
were subsidized by the royal treasury. A dirham was levied on each 
fruiting vine and an equal tax on datepalm-plantations. Each ten 
stems of olives and walnuts brought a dirham to the royal treasury.? 


TAXATION-OFFICE 

Taxes were paid in three instalments annually and a third part of 
the tax was paid each four months to the royal exchequer.’ A regular 
taxation office was set up with countless scribes and officers to man 
it. All tolls and imposts were recorded by the archmagi in three 
ledgers, to be kept in charge of the treasurer, the officer in charge 
and the archmagus, for purposes of keeping accounts. Orders pertain- 
ing to taxation were personaily issued by the Shah, who insisted on 
the collection of taxes with justice and courtesy.’ 

A tax varying from ten dirhams to four dirhams was levied 
annually on men of means who neither owned nor tilled the soil. 
Before Qubad, the royal portion was a third or a fourth; Qubad 
required a tenth but Nushirwan remitted all the tenth forthwith. All 
the lands were partitioned and surveyed by the sages, chiefs and the 
archmagi and a land tax of one dirham was levied thereon to relieve 
the distress of the owners.* 


11 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
The religious character of the pre-Islamic Jranian jurisprudence is 


1 Shahnama, IV, 145, iii-ix. 5 ibid., IV, 372, xii-xxi. 
2 ibid., IV, 228, xviii-xxv. 1 6 ibid., IV, 372, xxiii-xxv. 
2 ibid., IV, 329, viii-xxv. 7 ibid., IV, 373, i-viii. 

4 ibid., IV, 330, iv-xxiii* 5 ibid., I, 372, vi-xiv. 
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evident from the judicial functions exercised by the priests and the 
Vendidad contains a codification of the criminal laws of the Avestan 
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king’s henchmen inquired about the provincial governors and their 
greed or justice and no transgression or remissness in duty was 
tolerated. The king was always accessible for the redress of 
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limited by custom as well as tradition. Their clemency and considera- 
tion for the subjects speaks for their moral superiority over the 
preceding rulers and highlights the social, political and intellectual 
facets of Iranian monarchy. 

Justice and generosity of the Iranian monarchs, right from the 
ancient times down to the post-Islamic period, have engaged the 
attention of most of the mathnawi-writers and panegyrists of Persia, 
such as Nizami Ganjawi, Nasir Khusraw, Shaikh Saadi, Farrukhi, 
Asjadi, Anwari, Khaqani, Muezzi, Zahir Faryabi and Qaani. An 
analysis of the contents of their panegyrics will show that half of 
their eulogies are directed to the approbation and appreciation of 
their qualities of justice and generosity. A sizeable quantum of Sadi’s 
Bustan and Gulistan has been devoted to this aspect of Iranian 
monarchy. 


IV 


CONCLUSION 

It may be concluded from the above argument that the Iranian 
monarch both in the ancient and medieval Iran, was a guarantor of 
the sacred institution of monarchy and his court provided a forum 
for the artistic, intellectual and cultural expression of his times. It 
would aíso be safe to assume that the institution of monarchy has 
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been a boon to Iran as it has considerably strengthened it against 
insidious influence and even foreign invasion. Though it is a fashion S 
with some historians to label the late Reza Shah the Great as an 
Oriental despot, “it is better that there should be one despot in Persia 
than innumerable despots as in the case of other unhappy countries". 
In the benevolent rule of the present ruler of Iran, Shahanshah 
Aryamehr Muhammad Reza Pahlawi, who has followed the healthy 
and progressive rule of his late father, we find happy reminiscences 
of the glorious rulers of the Sassanid Iran, of whom Firdawsi has 
sung eloquently in his Shahnama. 
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A Background of Nationalism in Iran 
upto the End of 19th Century 


SATISH CHANDRA 


TRE subject is extensive and its study in the following pages can 

barely hope to touch the outlines, bringing out some of the major 
factors which helped to strengthenthe national identity at the various 
stages of the history of Iran. 

Tran! is one of the oldest nations in excistence today.” The roots of 
Iranian nationalism go deep into the history of the Achaemenians and 
even before, when the Aryans became the masters of this land in the 
second millennium B.C. The Aryans, until the rise of the Achaeme- 
nians, had to wage a bitter struggle against the Semites who already 
led a developed life in the plains of Mesopotamia, west of the Zagros 
ranges. The main political object of the latter was to prevent the 
formation of an organised state, by making, from time to time, in- 
roads deep into Iran, and beyond the Zagros ranges.’ A sense of sur- 
vival against the common enemy from the west was abetted by racial 
character and the ties of language, pointing towards the evolution of 


1 Iran, from the Airiyana of the Avesta, is the land of the Aryans (nobles) and 
is of wider significance than the term Persian. The land of the Aryans extend- 
ed to Balkh, Sogdiana and Khwarzam. Afghan and Kurds are Iranian people. 
See f.n. Browne, E.G., A Literary History of Persia (Cambridge, 1956),I, p. 4. 

? Groseclose Elgin, Introduction to Iran (Oxford, 1947), p. 3. 

3 Reference may be made to Assyrian invasions of Iran; who claimed to have 
reached as far as Mt. Bikini identified as Mt. Demavend and to the borders 
of Salt districts. Ghirshman, R., Iran, Eng. ed. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 


1954), p. 94. 
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Iranian nationalism. Cyrus the Great welded loosely-related tribes 
into a strong and powerful nation, which later acquired an extensive 
empire from Egypt to the banks of the river Indus.* 

From this period to the Arab conquest of lran in the seventh 
century A.D. Iran controlled the prosperous areas of Mesopotamia 
for over 1200 years. In this period were established the foundations 
of Iranian culture and civilization, which to this day, are the source 
of inspiration and pride to the Iranians.” 

“Achaemenians conceived of Iran as a state and turned that con- 
ception into reality.”* They brought into existence a new order, 
distinct from the old, which was human and tolerant. Imperial though, 
it was not a yoke imposed upon the conquered people. Few kings have 
left behind so noble a reputation as that which distinguishes the 
memory of Cyrus. Wherever he went he acknowledged and honoured 
the Gods of different religions. Persians called him ‘Father’. As a 
man he was free from pride, which induced him to meet the people 
on a level. He was indeed worthy of the title ‘Great’. 

The Persians attained a high degree of civilization and wide influ- 
ence under the Achaemenians. An extensive area was brought under 
central administrative control, through a satrapal structure." Diffe- 
rent parts of the empire were linked by land and sea routes and a 
balanced system of tax collection was evolved resulting in great expan- 
sion of trade and commerce. In the interest of the empire, which was 
truly international, for it included several communities and groups 
of people, Aramiac was made the official language of the state. But 
the orders from the court originated in Persian, and subsequently 
translated by the scribes into Aramiac and Elamite for their dissemi- 
nation into the vast empire.? ^ 

Persia of the Achaemenians was not founded on religion. The state 
was so well established that it perhaps did not require the political 
support of the religion. The Aryan religion was polytheistic where 


1 The Achaemenian empire surpassed in size the empire which the Romans 
pe later.—Haas, William S., Iran (New York, 1946), p. 8 
Princess Ashraf alluded to the work and achievements of i 
if allu the Achaemenians 
_and the Sassanians in the field of Human Rights and their benign Pecan of 
the weaker. See Kayhan: International ed. (Tehran), 19 June 1971 1, col. 1 
? Ghirshman, f.n. 3, p. 127. iu. 
4 Herodotus. 
0 f.n. 3, pp. 163-4. 
For a list of Achaemenian Satrapies see Syk. 
7 Ghirshman, f.n. 3, pp. 163-4. Ee: 152 
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multiplicity of the forces of nature was worshipped. No interest 
would have been served by making any one form the official cult of 
the state. Though Darius acknowledged that he had been placed on 
the throne by the will of the great god Ahuramazda, “there was no 
question of the state being bound down under the weight of a doc- 
trine which became a religion”. 

Helenisation, following the conquests of Alexander, was super- 
ficial and confined to the rich and the middle classes.‘‘The countryside 
and villages remained unaffected by it and the Iranian population 
remained distinct in the national, social, religious and cultural life and 
preserved its characteristics to the end.” 

The rule of the Parthians over next 500 years may have no claim 
to greatness, but it preserved a national legacy which was passed on 
to the Sassanians. They prepared the way for the Sassanians who 
were enabled to achieve a national unity and civilization that was 
more exclusively Iranian than it had ever been before.” The sudden 
renaissance of the Sassanians is a myth. The liaison between them 
and the Achaemenians was provided by the Parthians. They were a 
virile people from eastern Iran regarded as foreigners by those of 
western Iran. But gradually they joined the mainstream of Iranianism 
respecting the Zoroastrian doctrine of the struggle between the 
forces of Good and Evil. 

Parthian Iran was yet a world power to be reckoned. Their capa- 
city to defend their possessions was recognised by Rome whose 
reckless adventures in the east drove the people to seek protection 
from the Parthians. Their conquest of Ctesiphone made a deep 
impression on the Iranians and led to the recrudescence of national 
feelings. In their tolerance and in the role of the liberations from 
the foreign yoke, they were the successors of the Achaemenians. 

In face of growing challenge for Christian Rome, Iran's unity 
needed to be further emphasised. This was secured by making Zo- 
roastrianism as the official religion, which helped “mobilize all its 
national forces for the struggle with Rome”. A national state was 
now supported by a national religion, in the foreign policy of the 
Sassanians, which was far more Iranian in character than even of 


1 Ghirshman f.n. 3, p. 155. 
? ibid., pp. 231-2. 

3 ibid., p. 288. 

4 Swain Joseph Ward, The 
5 Ghirshman, f.n. 3, p. 258. 
9 ibid., .م‎ 


Ancient World (New York, 1950), p. 357. 
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ors. Nationalism was stressed in every aspect of life. In 
evolved a political structure, which aroused the 

dmiration of Arabs after their conquest of Iran. The art and archi- 
1 he distinct Sassanian character, and the 


ecture of this period bears t | | ' 
D We of the State (mainly agricultural) came under increasing 


national control. ۱ 0 
Iran lost its national independence 5 well as national religion, 


with the conquest of Iran by the Arabs', for the next 800 years. 
Once the masters of extensive domains in West Asia, Iranians were 
compelled to play a subordinate role to the Arabs for about 200 
years. But they never forgot their rich cultural background, which 
they regarded superior to that of their conquerors. No sooner the 
Arab rule was established than a struggle started against the ruling 
Arab aristocracy. The upper classes were the first to embrace Islam, 
because they realised that the road to advancement lay in coopera- 
tion with the Arab conquerors. But they resented when they found 
themselves excluded from the material benefits, which were distribu- 
ted only among the Arab warriors. The adoption of Islam was, 
however, in the outward form and indeed it was unlikely that western 
Islam and eastern Aryanism would mix so easily and, as it will be 
observed, the basic culture of Iran emerged almost unchanged. The 
discontent of the Mawalis found an expression in the movement 
known as Shi'ism (from Shiatu-Ali, the party of Ali). 

To the Iranians, the idea of legitimate succession in the line of 
prophet was far more appealing. Starting as a political movement 
amongst the Arabs, the Persians adopted it and turned it into a 
social revolt against the Arabs in Persia. Consequently the Abbasid 
ED ل‎ to e rebate 
و‎ N € Arabs, however, did not entirely 
ل ال‎ et rank y, the government was still predominently Arab 

Eher ranks, while Arabic was the sole language of the govern- 

ment. The theoretical] superiority of the A i intaine d 
rabs was maintained an 

led to the emergence of Shuubiya movement in li 0 
cirles advancing the claim of non-Arzbs to earn trading The 

Were constantly remind on. rabs to equal standing.” They 

minded of their indebtedness to the Persian and 


their predecess 
administration they 


1 Benjami 1 
a P eY Nations of the World : Persia (London, 1920), p. 283. 
: ee as ۲ rod 3 History (London, 1950), p. 57. g - 
diia n the status of Mawalis~meaning Assistants—or the 
£ Levis, f.n, 18, pp. 71-2, 
ibid., pp, 92-93, 
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other non-Arabic sources. 

As the provinces remote from Baghdad began to shake free from 
the direct control of the Caliph, the Persian literature began to grow, 
though Arabic still remained the language of diplomacy, science and 
culture. The independent and semi-independent kingdoms began to 
patronise learning and literature in Persian so that it was on way to 
its full development. The countries which came under the spell of 
the Arabs were Islamised, but in case of Persia, it was Islam which 
was Persianised. Shi'ism became their religious doctrine, for it offered 
great scope for the absorption of Aryan ideas such as divine right of 
king (which made little appeal to the Arabs but was entirely in accord 
with Iranian ideas), the doctrine of disappearance (Ghaiba) and re- 
incarnation, which are derived from Aryan background.? 

An era of independent and semi-independent Iranian kingdoms 
called‘Iranian Intermezzo’, and aninterval of Iranian domination play- 
ed a significant role in the reawakening of the spirit of Iran. “The 
national tradition would have become blunted and the Safavids would 
have found it more difficult to restore the particular moral and 
cultural character, which distinguishes Persia from her Muslim neigh- 
bours."! But this interval was brief. Iran was overrun by the foreign 
elements like Saljuks, Turks and Mongols, who besides the Arabs 
added further strains to Iranian nationalism. But in spite of the 
devastation and decline it suffered, especially during the Mongol 
invasions, the vitality of Iranian culture was not lost. It asserted its 
uniqueness of race, language, art and literature to express Iranian 
identity in the absence of political independence. It was amazing that 
Iran not only survived centuries of stress and turmoil but came out 
strongly to preface yet a third great national period of Safavids in the 
16th century. : 

The restoration of a strong nation with boundaries roughly corres- 
ponding to the Sassanian Iran* came at a time when Iran was 
threatened by a strong Sunni Ottoman Empire. The enforcement of 


1 For more details of Shuubiya movement sce Browne, E.G., Literary History 
of Persia (Cambridge), Vol. I, 1956, pp. 265-69. Also see Gibbs, H.A.R., 
“The Social Significance of the Shuubiya movement” in Studia Orientalia 
Ioanni Pedersen (Copenhagen, 1954), pp. 105-16. k 

2 The courts of Tahrids (A.D. 820-70), Saffavids (A.D. 868-903), Samanids 
(A.D. 874-999). 

3 Blwell Suttan, Modern Iran (London, 1941), pp. 41-42. 

4 Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History, p. 10. 

5 Haas, 4, ۰ 26-27. 
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Shi'ism as national religion by Shah Ismail was an event of great 
national importance for Iran. It emphasised the tenacity of the people 
to maintain their national identity and determination to chart its own 
course independent of the ideas of Islamic cosmopolitanism of Otto- 
mans who “in their own interest sought to unite the Islamic lands 
under Ottoman monarchy”. Shi'ism provided the Iranians with a 
distinct ideology and its application against the Ottoman empire 
“assisted the processes of differentiation and consolidation of Iran".! 
As the political and religious unity was achieved, Iran once again 
recaptured its place among the leading nations of the world. But the 
nation could not hope to carry on much longer on its past reputation. 
Despite the attempts of Shah Abbas to secularise politics, once the 
religious unity was largely achieved, Shia fanaticism could not be 
restrained. Besides Turkey, Iran was also threatened by Russia, 
whose political moves to the South were directed towards gaining 
access to the ‘warm waters’. For eight years Iran was under Afghan 
domination. The Turks, taking advantage of the situation, advanced 
towards the capital city of Isphahan, where they were repulsed by the 
Afghans. The Russian danger ended for a time, when Peter the Great 
died in 1725, temporarily halting their southerly expansion. 

Iran was saved by Nadir Kuli, the last of the world conquerors of 
the Asiatic tradition. After leading a national reaction? he faded 
away much hated by those who supported him before. His unpopu- 
Jarity besides other reasons was due to his unsuccessful attempt to 
replace Shi'ism by Sunnism. Had he been wise enough to unlock the 
doors of the treasures he had acquired in India, prosperity would 
have returned to Iran.* The fate of Nadir amply demonstrates the 
futility of the attempt to uproot the cult of Shi'ism which was firmly 
established as part of the national heritage. 

From the eighteenth to the beginning of the twentieth century 
Be dese an ntl aua dh The Hanes predieament en 
BE ma A ; senseless, irredentist wars which 

ry." In the face of Turkish expansion, 


2 Ramzani, Rouhollah, K., The Foreign Policy of Iran (Virginia 1966), p.15 
The will of Peter the Great, clearly states the expansion Oaie ۱ p i 
Gulf and the Baltic and the Black Sea as the major o Te 
policy. For details see Sykes, pp. 232, 244-6. 

2 ibid., p. 241. 

s Ha pp. 273-4. 

۱607۵12 was annexed by Russia in 1801, H. i ing i 
ment of independent Afghanistan, P ore Pur tie 
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bject of Russian foreign 
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which came very near to subjugate Iran, and Anglo-Russian imperial- 
ism, Kajar rulers did not show any imagination or understanding to 
cope with the internal or external problems. Capitulatory rights were 
conceded to Russia and subsequently to other foreign powers. The 
‘doctrine of equilibrium’ getting the best of both the imperial powers 
of England and Russia was destined to fail in the hands of corrupt 
bureaucracy and pleasure-seeking rulers. They sold away the Iranian 
national assets one by one to the foreign powers, in order to obtain 
money by the easiest way. 

Iran stood at the doors of extinction once again, but was spared 
from dismemberment because of the dynamics of Anglo-Russian 
rivalry. But their power politics dominated by the capitalist ideas 
played a decisive role in moulding Iranian attitudes and in providing 
the spark for the political awakening. The nationalists were able to 
achieve a constitution (1906) which the frequent interference of the 
foreign powers made it impossible to work. They found it easier to 
penetrate into the various factions, which the working of the consti- 
tution inevitably produces. But there was much in the tradition of 
Iranian history to nurture the spirit of nationalism in the midst of 
grave crisis which shifted its focus from constitution to the strong 
monarchy of Reza Shah, in order to save the country from the chaos 
and political uncertainties, which characterised Iran after the first 
world war. 

In the light of this extensive background of Iranian nationalism one 
is tempted to make an attempt to draw certain conclusions. To begin 
with, the geography of Iran has broadly marked the people inhabit- 
ing this land. It is geography again which has placed this country bet- 
ween the eastern and the western world. Fora long time it was a transit 
country for the movement of much of the world trade as well as ideas, 
lending great importance to the Iranians. 

Iranian nationalism derives strength from its unique culture, which 
has given the people a tremendous capacity to survive as well as lead 
a distinctive existence. The vitality of the nation was tested in varie- 
gated circumstances, in course of its long history, and each time it 
managed to survive. The beginnings were provided by the Achaeme- 
nians who used their administrative genius to make the Iranians 
worthy rulers of the world. The Parthians, though less remembered, 


(contd.) 
Bokhara and 
century. 


Khoqand were lost to Russia in the latter half of the nineteenth 
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néverthless, adopted themselves to a role which helped Iran retain its 
position as a world power. In the struggle with Rome, during the time 
of the Sassanians, Iranians came out with Zoroastrianism to distin- 
guish them effectively from Christian West and Buddhist East. The 
Islamic challenge was met by Persianisation of Islam and by adoption 
of Shi'ism which helped them to assert their uniqueness, within the 
Islamic world. At a time when Iran was facing the disruption of its 
institutions and when it was under the iron grip of medieval conque- 
rors like Suljuks, Mongols and Timurides, it heavily inclined towards 
its language, literature, arts and culture, to keep alive their identity. 
Most of the literary figures of Iran appeared in this age, making 
valuable contribution to the various branches of knowledge.! 

Another striking feature of the nationallife of Iran has been its 
dependence on kingship as the symbol of Iranian unity. Despite the 
importance of the factors, binding the people of Iran together, Iranian 
society was notwithoutserious strains, which wenton multiplying with 
almost every phase of Iranian history since the coming of the Aryans 
The scarcity of water led to the settlements, which were scattered and 
mostly separated from each other by scores of miles and which pro- 
duced a local particularism necessitating a strong monarchy, to keep 
them in unity. There was, however, a traditional attachment of the 
people to the institution of monarchy. “The spirit of the Persians was 
imbued with love of their country and they prayed for the welfare of 
the king and the people. This patriotic ideal developed a national 
conscience among the Persians, who regarded the fulfilment of 
imperial tasks as part of the destiny of the nation”. This may well 
explain the concept of “God, King, and the people' which is the 
governing ideal of Iran today. 


( Firdausi (940-1020), the creator of Persian national epic, the Shahnamah; 
Omar Khyyam (d. 1123), the astronomer, and mathematician better k eS 
as poet philosopher; Ibn Sina or Avicenna (b. 980), the famous h Fate 
and philosopher; Al Ghazali (b. 1058), philosopher and 0 Niram 
a poet Malik Shah who wrote Syasatnamah, a treatise on dA 
An oe (orm Saadi (13th century); Hafiz Gath 

£ E er i iti 

| the glory of Iran throughout the Islamic world, eee 
Herodotus, Book I, p. 132 
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The History of the Parsees of India 


P. P. BALSARA 


WHO ARE THE PARSEES? 

[5 the seventh century A.D. when the Arabs conquered Persia, some 
of the inhabitants of that country who were following Zoroastria- 

nism and did not want to embrace Islam fled to India and they are 

the forefathers of the Parsees of India. Those Zoroastrians who stayed 

on in Persia are also known as Parsees, but in Iran (Persia) they are 

called Zoroastrians. 


SMALL COMMUNITY WITH RICH HISTORY 

Today there are about a hundred thousand Parsees in India, some 
6,000 in Pakistan, about 4,000 more in Europe, about 2,000 in north 
America, Africa and the Far-East combined, in addition to nearly 
30,000 in Iran. Although the Parsees of India form the smallest mino- 
rity community in that country and although their total number 
throughout the world is not more than a hundred and fifty thousand, 
they bear importance far beyond their numbers. The history of the 
Parsees before the Arab conquest of Persia in A. D. 641 occupies a pro- 
minent placein the history of the world, and their history after coming 
to India is equally impressive. Of the former history, Arnold Wilson 
says : “Over a course infinitely hard, with little experience to guide 
her, Persia ran her mighty race of old, pausing at times to fight for 
her life in the pitiless arena. Of those who came before, none ran so 
far; of those who came after, none ran so nobly."! The history of this 


1 Persia, p. 379. 
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small community after coming to India equally attracts the attention 
of historians. 

The Parsees belong to the Aryan stock and they lived together as 
brothers in one place with the Indian Aryans, both having been clo- 
sely connected by ties of language and religion. Some schism having 
separated them, they left their common home, the Indian Aryans 
descending on the Indo-Gangetic plain and the Iranian Aryans sett- 
ling down in Iran. Some of those who settled in Iran came by the 
north-west route and stayed in Media and called themselves the 
Medes, while the others entered the country from the north-east and 
settled in Fars in the south-west and called themselves Farsis (Parsces, 
Persians). After their seperation from the Indian Aryans, the Parsees 
began to follow the religion of Zoroaster who lived somewhere about 
6,000 8. c. 


CYRUS THE GREAT AND THE MONARCHY IN IRAN 

The recorded history of the Parsees starts from Cyrus the Great of 
Fars who overthrew the Median empire in 549 B. c. and united all 
modern Iran under him. The Iranian tribes, so welded by him into a 
single nation, now became “the foremost people in the world”. He 
is referred to in the Bible as “the anointed of the Lord?" for his libe- 
ral policy towards the Jews. “The empire founded by Cyrus the 
Great was not based on territorial acquisition alone, but also on 
international toleration and understanding," says the present Shah of 
Iran : “Indeed, I see in our first empire something of the spirit of the 
United Nations of nearly 0 years later"? As Sir Percy Sykes 
Says, “the evidence of Holy Writ, of the classical writers, and of the 
Persians themselves, all tend to show that Cyrus was indeed worthy 
of the title ‘Great’ ٩ 


DARIUS THE GREAT 


Cyrus was followed by Darius the Great during whose days the 
Achaemenian empire became “the vastest empire which had ever ap- 
peared in Asia and which lasted two centuries”. Egypt was under Iran 


D. nearly a century, and Darius constructed the first Suez Canal in 
B C. 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XVII, p. 550. 
s Isaiah, XLIV. 28. 
Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi, Mission for M 
۳ C . 21. 
4 A History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 154. i Aa c 


5 $ 
Darmesteter, Persia and Parsis, ed. by G.K. Nariman, Part I, p. 4. 
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THE GREEKS 

The Achaemenians fell to Alexander the Great and the Greeks 
ruled over Iran for about a hundred years, but they could not hellen- 
ize Iran; on the contrary, they were assimilated by the ۰ 


THE PARTHIANS AND THE SASSANIANS 

The Parthians from north-east Iran then took the place of the 
Greeks and ruled over Jran for some four hundred years. The Achae- 
menians were constantly at war with the Greeks ; the Parthians and 
their successors, the Sassanians, were busy with wars against Rome. 
Under the Sassanians, Iran regained her past glory and strength and, 
with the Roman empire, was one of the two big powers of the time. 
But after the glorious reign of Khushru the Great internal dissensions 
and rivalries between the various pretenders to the throne began to 
show their heads and they exacted their price from that dynasty 
which ruled for four centuries. Though all nations, like all individuals, 
die sooner or later, they do not die of the same cause. Broadly spea- 
king, ancient Egypt died of in-breeding, ancient Babylon of malaria, 
and ancient Rome of vice; Carthage perished through war, and both 
Greece and Iran through internal quarrels, the Parsees of Iran having 
had to leave their country too to save their religion. 


PARSEES LEAVE IRAN 

Persecution by the zealous followers of Mohammed! was one of 
the chief causes that compelled the Parsees to leave Iran, and they 
went to the west, to China and to India to escape it and to save 
their religion from extinction. Those who went to the west and to 
China were absorbed in the people of those places, but only those 
who came to India’s west coast managed to keep their identity mainly 
because of their strong desire to do so, and also because of the spirit 
of toleration and the rigid caste system of the indigenous Hindus 
round about. 


INDIA NOT UNKNOWN TO IRAN 

To the Parsees who sought shelter in India that country was not 
unknown. The Maga Brahmans and the Gandhara Brahmans of north 
India, as well as the Brahmani Magis of the south, who were all of 
Iranian origin, had come to India in early days but were lost in the 


1 Gibbon, Edward, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. 1II, p. 
499; Sykes, P.M., Ten Thousand Miles in Persia or Eight Years in Iran, p. 51. 
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big Indian population. A portion of north-west of India was under 
Darius and the Mauryan court was influenced in no small measure 
by the Iranian court. We have the testimony of Strabo! that after 
the conquest of that portion of India by Iran, for many years the 
dead there were not buried or cremated, but were left to be devoured 
by vultures, as in Iran. The Ranas of Udaipur, the head of the 
Sisodia clan of the Rajputs, sprang from the Iranians who came to 
India towards the close of the sixth century. The Pallavas (Par- 
thians, Sanskrit : Pahlavas), foreign rulers from the north (i.c., Tran) 
established their rule in South India somewhere about 150 B.C., but 
were later on merged in the local population as the Iranians prior 
to them had been. Khushru the Great (Noshirwan) and his 
grandson Khushru II (Parviz) united Iran with India by treaties and 
commerce, and Pulikessin II, ruler of Badami, sent an embassy to 
Khushru II in A.D. 625, and a return embassy to Pulikessin's court is 
the subject of a beautiful fresco in cave No. 1 at Ajanta. Coins found 
in Malwa and in Saurashtra and near Baroda recently go to prove 
that Iran of the Sassanian days had its colonies in those parts of 
India." 

The history of the Parsees after their coming to India in the seventh 
century can be broadly divided into three periods: 1. The first 700 years 
(700-1400) of steady progress: 2. Then a century of depression (1400- 


1500), and 3. Then again more than 400 years of progress and pros- 
perity (1500-1971). 


FIRST PERMANENT SETTLEMENT AT SANJAN 


The Parsees began coming to India for settlement from about A.D. 636 
when conditions in Iran were becoming grave during the days of 
Yazdezard III, the last Sassanian king. They came to different places 
and at different periods, and had their first permanent settlement at 
Sanjan, about a hundred miles north of Bombay, in A.D. 716, Cambay 


1 XV. 62. 


? Gazetter of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. J, Part I, p. 194 f.n.; Tod, Col. J. 
Annals of Rajasthan; Abul Fazal, Ain-i-Akbari; Smith, V. A., The Oxford 
History of India, p. 172; Commissa iat, M.S., A History of Gujarat, Vol. I 
pp. xxxi ff; Hodivala, S.K., Parsis of Ancient India, pp. 23, 50; Elliot, H.M 
The History of India, Vol. ۷11, p- 258. : i : 

? Kane, P-V., ‘The Pahlavas and Parasikas in 
Dr. J.J. Modi Memorial Volume, pp. 352 ff. 


4 < ‘Lae? 
kr D.R., “Parasikas', M.P. Khareghat Memorial Volume, pp. 199, 


Ancient Sanskrit Literature’, 
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and Variav being also, according to some traditions, other settlements 
of the Parsees in India at about this period. The Hindu king Jadi Rana 
(Vijayaditya-Jayaditya-Jadi) of Badami allowed them to settle on the 
west coast of India, with headquarters at Sanjan, on payment of tax. 
One of the batches of Parsees from Iran which came to Sanjan in A.D. 
785 had met with a storm while on sea and the refugees took a vow to 
build a big fire temple if they landed safely. Accordingly, the Parsees 
built a big fire-temple at Sanjan in A.D. 790 with the fire which they 
had brought from Iran with them. 


CAUSES OF THEIR PROSPERITY 


At Sanjan and other places, the Parsees fared well and began making 
steady progress in a foreign land. This continued for about 700 years, 
although they suffered at Cambay and Variay on account of their 
unwise acts. They moved north to Navsari, Broach and Cambay, and 
to Thana and Cheul in south. Due to their adaptibility, hard work, 
honesty, industry, charity, enterprise and courage they made their 
mark wherever they lived." Although the community did ex- 
perience a rapid rise after the British came to India, it is not correct 
to say that its members lagged behind during the pre-British days. On 
the contrary, due to their good qualities mentioned above ‘they were 
a power in Sanjan”. In Cambay they were ‘one of the chief classes 
of traders”, and in Surat the Parsee merchants lived in grand style. 


THE SACRED FIRE 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century the Mohameddan king of 
Ahmedabad wanted to capture Bassein, near Bombay, and had, there- 
fore, to pass through Sanjan which he attacked. At the request of the 
Hindu raja of Sanjan, the Parsees went to his help, but were comple- 
tely wiped off, and they had to leave Sanjan and hide themselv^ in 
the adjoining mountain of Barot for twelve long years with their 
sacred fire to avoid persecution by the Mohameddans for a second time 
in history. The fire was subsequently removed to Bansda, Navsari 
and finally to Udvada in 1742 where it burns till today, thus making 
Udvada the Mecca of the Parsees at present. 


1 Idrisi, the well-known Arab traveller, who was in Sanjan in 1153 speaks 
of the industry, intelligence, courage and wealth of the Sanjan Parsees of 
these days. 

2 Edwardes, S.M., The Rise of Bombay, p. 21. 

3 The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IX, pp. 292-3. 
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NAVSARI ۱ 
After Sanjan, Navsari became the headquarters of the Parsees in 
India. Dastur Meherji Rana of Navsari was summoned by Akbar in 
1578 to Delhi to explain to him the tenets of Zoroastrian religion in 
connection with his eclectic faith of Din-e-Ilahi. Meherji Rana was 
followed by a few more Parsees to the Moghul court for other reasons 
and the Parsee prestige was therby enhanced. 


SURAT 

After the conquest of Surat by Akbar in 1573 it became a leading 
city of the country and remained so for about a century. The parsees 
took advantage of the opportunities offered by that city and after 
Sanjan and Navsari, Surat now became the headquarters of the 
Parsees. They enjoyed great prosperity there, the leading Parsee of that 
city being Rustam Maneck. Rustam Maneck was the chief broker of 
the East India Co., and nearly rupees five lacs were due to him by 
the Company which its officers in India did not want to pay. After 
Rustam’s death, his youngest son Navroji took up the matter and 
went to England in 1723 to plead his case before the Directors of 
the Company and he succeeded in getting the money due. He was the 
first Parsee and the first Indian of note, for that matter, to go to 
England from India. All the European trading companies such as the 
English, French, Dutch and Portuguese had their factories in Surat 
and all of them had Parsees as their chief brokers. 


Bombay 


When the English shifted their factory from Surat to Bombay in 
1668 the Parsees followed them there, but Surat remained their head- 
quarters for nearly two centuries. But the 1790-famine in Gujarat 
and then the big fire in Surat in 1837 compelled the Parsees to make 
Bombay their next headquarters. Nearly 70 percent of the Parsees 
of India live in that city today. 

The rapid rise of the Parsees after coming to Bombay was chiefly 
due to their association with the Europeans, notably the British. The 
tof their orthodox customs and the 
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places and their commercial career was founded on a bigger scale. 
When in 1692 the Sidis of Janjira attacked Bombay to drive away the 
British from Western India, a Parsee, Rustamji Dorabji, defended it 
with the help of a small militia raised from among the fishermen of 
the island. This reminds us of Parsce Rustamji of South Africa saving 
the life of Mahatma Gandhi in 1897. 


Some NOTABLE FIGURES OF THIS PERIOD 

The notable Parsees of this period were the ship-builder Lavji 
Wadia; Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy whose name became a household word 
for catholic charities; Sir Dinshaw Petit who was the pioneer in the 
cotton spinning and weaving industry in Bombay which turned that 
city into the Manchester of the East; Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, a big 
businessman; and Jamshedji Tata who is regarded as the father of 
modern Indian industry. As every school boy knows, Dr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Sir Dinshaw Wacha rendered 
yeoman service to the cause of India's freedom from British rule. 


PRESENT POSITION 

After the decline of the Hindu period in India in the eighth century 
and with the advent of the Muslims there was a fall in the general 
education of the masses although the Muslim rulers did keep the lamp 
of learning burning in their courts. This continued for about a thou- 
sand years till the second half of the last century when the British in- 
troduced education on western lines in the country. The Parsees were 
quick to take advantage of this opportunity; they studied in India as 
well as abroad, especially in England, and held high positions in the 
Governmentin the native states and private concerns, and were 
prominent in the different professions and in business as well. They 
were in the lead in this respect for about half a century, when other 
communities began to compete with them. They still continue to hold 
a respectable position in these spheres. 
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S. UPADHYAYA‏ .ظ 


HE earliest Indo-Iranian relations date from the chalcolithic age 

when the Indus Valley civilization displayed remarkable simila- 
rity with the second pre-Diluvian culture of Elam. Indus Valley seals 
have been discovered in the ruins of Elam. 

The Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo-European family had lived 
long in a common habitat either around the upper reaches of the 
Tigris where the Zob meets it and from where it lent its gods and 
numerals to the covenanters of Boghaz-koi or in the vast doab of the 
rivers Vahvi-Datiya and Ranha, the Oxus and Jaxertes, which the 
Indo-Iranians called their dear land Eranvej. 

The memory of that.common dwelling kept recurring to the Indo- 
Aryans long after they had settled down in the Sapta-Sindhu in terms 
like the Prithus and Parsus, the Parthians and Persians, in the Rigveda. 
A large number of common cult-words was so persistently used in 
the Rigveda that Hillebrandt was forced to suggest that those parts of 
the Rigveda in which Iranian names and terms occur were composed 
already in Iran. 

In course of time the bonds snapped and the lands drifted away 
from each other until they were brought together again by the Acha- 
emenids. Arrian records! that Indians between the rivers Indus and 
Cophen, the Sindhu and Kabul “were in ancient times subject to the 
Assyrians, the Medes, and, finally, to the Persians under Cyrus to 


1 Indica, I; 1-3. 
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aid tribute he imposed on them!” After the Assyrians 


had been put to sword and their capital at Nineveh set on fire by the 
Medes and Babylon of Belshezzar had met its holocaust following 
the writing on the wall, the Achaemenians laid claims to the land of 
the Indus and conquered it. Gandhara, Punjab and Sind now became 
the newly acquired satrapies of the empire of Darius I, as evidenced 
by his epigraphs of Persepolis and Nakhsh-i-Rustam, yielding 360 Eu- 
bonic talents of gold dust amounting to a million pound sterling, 
about half the entire revenue of his extensive dominions. The empire 
extended from southern Russia to the cataracts of the Nile and from 
the Danube to the Indus, and within these bounds Greeks, Bractrians 
Sakas, Iranians, Indians all were forced to meet as citizens. Indian 
mercenaries roamed the coasts of the Caspian and skirmished with the 
wild Scythians, and the Khudrakas of the Ravi were deployed beyond 
the Hindukush. Indians fought under Xerxes and Darius III at the 
battles of Thermopylae and Guagamela and shared the Persian de- 
feat. They battled under the command of the Persian Pharnazathres, 
son of Artabates, and took part in the Beoetian compaign under the 
Iranian commander Mardonius. Indian caravans roamed round the 
Caspian, across the Samarra on to the towns of Aleppo, Sidon and 
Tyre, to Corinth and along the Danube, and merchants from Syria 
rambled up hill and down dale to reach Ujjain where they unbuckled 
and sold their wares. 

In later centuries too before and after the opening centuries of the 
Christian era, the Parthian—Pahlava—potentates held sway over the 
plains of the Punjab and the summits of the Hindukush and shaped 
the Indian script and coinage. For centuries again the Sakas, although 
holding independent sway over the provinces they ruled, recalling 
their original tutelage to their Persian overlords, entitled themselves 

5 with the secondary epithet of Kshatrapa. The Kushans, the ingenious 
builders of the Indian arts of their age and the invincible propagators 
of the Indo-Hellenic style in sculpture, called themselves Sahisahanusa- 
his after the epithet of the Persian princes. Both the Sakas and 
oe S» "à ne Iranian dress in India which, though 
E Vu Led E x n A contemporaries, did still drape the 
DEM a And he short curass 
a 5 1 san the feminine reliefs of the Mathura 

Ti gain introduced by the Mughals in later 
ages; It was perfected by the Persian Nababs of Oudh and was ulti- 
ee the national dress of free India in which Indian 
y present their credentials to the foreign heads of 


whom they p 
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states. 


The impact of Iran fell deeper over the art and architecture of 
India. The rise of the stupa in India is as old, yet only as old, as the 
Buddha. One of the earliest at Piprawa contained his remains. The 
raising of the stupas came so easily and naturally to the beneficiaries 
of the Buddha’s relics that a suggestion of the suddenness can be ruled 
out altogether and yet there is hardly a stage of development of the 
stupa-structure registered among the ruins of historical find-spots of 
India. This is significant and might warrant the introduction in India 
of a foreign motif in architecture. Stupas are of two kinds, those of 
the commemorative type and others hollow containing relics. The 
former type was a solid structure of brick and stone commemorating 
an event in the life of the Master, Buddha or Mahavira. The stupas 
preserving the relics had a hollow interior where they placed the 
relics. Both the kinds of stupa-like structure had been erected in 
western Asia and Egypt. In Babylon and elsewhere a kind of temple 
with a spiral flight of steps running round the solid exterior Was con- 
structed with bricks and was called Zaggurat. One such, that had 
fallen to pieces, had been reassembled by Alexander during his con- 
quest of Assyria. Quite a few of this kind of structure now stand in 
their ruins in the doab of the Euphrates and Tigris. The second type 
of stupa, preserving relics, can be linked and related to the pyramids 
of Egypt which also were repositories of relics or the Mummies of the 
Pharos. Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy records in his History of India 
and Indonesian Art, which has been corroborated by Bloch’s excava- 
tions at Laoria, the existence of a tomb at Laoria Nandangarh in 
north Bihar dating from the 8th-7th century B. c. The French scholar 
Jouveau Dubruil explored some tombs of the dead in Malabar which 
have been dug out in live rocks. In the middle of such cave-tombs 
there is a column running from the floor to the ceiling above. In the 
opinion of Dubruil these domes are almost Vedic in time and may 
stand midway between the Indian stupas and the Egyptian pyramids, 
farther from the stupas and nearerto the pyramids. Coomaraswamy 
further registers the similarities between the most ancient rock-cut 
Chaitya halls in. India and the domes for the dead cut in the moun- 
tains of the cities of Pinara and Xanthus along the southern coast of 
Asia Minor. Only, says the savant, the latter are Very much older in 
time than the former. 

It will thus be evident that the Zaggurats of Sumer and Babylon 
and the pyramids of Egypt as also the excavated domes of Pinara 
and Xanthus, were the forerunning models for the stupas built when 
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the Iranians held the western Punjab and Sind. The influence consum- 
mated in the noble monuments of Asoka. s 

Let us examine the background of Asokan sculptures. We have no 
sculptures in this country prior to the Asokan except those of the 
Indus valley and a few crude specimens like the Parkham Yaksha 
immediately preceding Asoka. I am not reopening this discussion anew, 
for, in fact, it was never closed, and whoever views Indian art from 
outside India will be compelled to accept it as a piece to the whole, 
an incident of maturity and fruition, nevertheless as the end of a line. 
Here we must observe a few facts, indeed very important, relating to 
the Mauryan sculpture and to art in general. 

Art is prayogapradhana, a practical process. Continuity is the 
breath of its life. Itsachievementsare incidental to concentrated, piece- 
meal and enduring application. Thre is nothing as ‘Minerva born in 
Panoply’ in art and the hiatus of fifteen hudred years between the 
Mauryan and the Indus valley specimens would render it impossible 
for the Asokan artist to receive light from that direction. Then the 
remarkable polish, which appears with the Asokan monuments, makes 
them look metallic and disappears with them, could not have of a 
sudden emerged from the crude indigenous specimens of the Parkham, 
Pawaya and Baroda type. It would, therefore, be irresistibly logical 
to infer that the polish came, as also did the motif of the pillar and 
its anımal-topped capital, from the direction the Aramaic writing, 
the epigraphical preambles of Asokan edicts and the court ceremoni- 
als of his grandfather had come; from the land of the power that had 
occupied the Punjab for more than a century, and where they where 
galore, to a land where they had never been known either in litera- 
ture or in plastic arts, In contrast to this there were motifs and models 
praua hand, both in point of space and time, on the very borders 
of India, in Persia and well within a century and a half of Asokan 
times. For the Apadan bull and capital, now in the 
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the immediate antecedents of the Asokan monuments, which also, 
like the bull, had an unbroken continuity, form standing next to form, 
from the basilisk of Hammurabi through the stelae of Asurnasirpal 
and his Assyrian successors and through the Achaemenid emperors 
Darius and Darius to our Asokan Minerva. 1t is obvious from the 
disappearance of the Asokan polish from the post-Mauryan motifs 
that the hands that wrought it were no more available due to the 
stirring and restive events across the Hindukush that disturbed the 
Indian borders and made them insecure. Such hands utilized to Indian 
themes and motifs were not unknown in later times for we know of 
the Greek chisel that carved in stone the Buddhistic episodes in Taxila 
and other Greek settlements. The process of Indianization, which 
ever and anon became active, further contributed to the apathy 
against the Iranian mode of artistic finish. 

Persia evidently was not only the physical master of an extensive 
realm but also the heir of the entire culture devolving on her from 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. It was natural that India should par- 
take of the glory of the Persian heritage from the western world and 
be influenced by its politics, social thinking, literature and arts. 

Apart from the fillip this contact with Persia gave to trade by 
broadening up the land routes to the west, its effects proved even 
otherwise far-reaching. Chanakya and Chandragupta learnt to build 
an extensive empire in the manner of the Persian but took lesson that 
such an empire must concentrate power in the centre so that the distant 
provinces might not fly away from their joints and the tenons kept to 
their sockets. For they had seen Persian empire dismember, totter to 
a fall and get lost in its own ruins at the few strokes Alexander dealt 
to it. All the same, they divided their empire into provinces and ad: 
ministered them in the Persian way through governors and viceroys 
who were princes of the royal blood. Chandragupta himself adopted 
several ceremonials of the Persian emperors. Washing and dressing 
of the hair in the court was one such. 

Even more important influences were cast on the royal epigraphi- 
cal records. Persian scribes introduced the Aramaic form of writing, 
called the Kharoshthi, written from right to left, and the Aramaic 
language which Asoka used for his north-west frontier inscriptions. 
It is significant that Asoka used Persian words dibi and dibira for 
writing and scribe. The word for pen, /ekhani and kalama (introduced 
from the Greek, kalamus, by the Arabs), were unknown in Sanskrit 
yet. Before Asoka’s time inscriptions on rocks and pillars were never 
recorded in India. The few-inches-long inscriptions on the vessels con- 
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5 ‘ccovered from the stupa of ۱۵ 
د مولس‎ aa Kana aa with the Buddha, 
for they are incised in letters of Asokan Brahmi. The pelo 
quests on rocks and pillars were common in Persia, earlier in Assy na, 
still earlier in Egypt and Babylonia. The walls of some of the pyra- 
mids are covered with hieroglyphic writings while a column record- 
ing the exploits of the Pharo Ramases II of about the 12th century 
B. c.. stands now at the head of the famous road Champs Elysees of 
Paris in the Place de Ia Concorde, and the basilisk of the Babylonian 
emperor Hammurabi bearing a whole code of law, which cannot be 
dated to later than the 18th century B. C., stands in the Louvre. Ofa 
sudden in the 3rd century B. C. and within a mere seventy years of 
the last of the Dariuses, the epigraphical records of Asoka flood the 
country; and part of them, written in the Kharoshthi, point to their 
Persian inspiration besides the fact that the great Mauryan monarch 
opens his epigraphs with the breath and almost with the words of 
Darius. 

Very probably the Sanskrit language of the time of Asoka did not 
properly possess a word for writing or scribe so that he had to borrow 
them from the Persian. The script too that he used, the sacred Brahmi, 
cannot much antedate him. Although written in the indigenous way 
from left to right, Brahmi makes its appearance at the earliest about 
a century or two before Asoka and may be accepted to have been 
introduced around then from somewhere outside India and adopted 
here in the manner of the Aryan Greeks, who, while adopting the 
Hebrewic alphabet changed the direction of its writing to right from 
left. For we do not know any stages of its development either in India 
or outside. Brahmi cannot be related to the ideographic writing on 
the Indus Valley seals for they came to a sudden end presumably 
when the Vedic Aryans, utterly ignorant of the art of writing, destro- 
yed that civilization. For there is a long hiatus between the disappea- 
rance of the Indus Valley script, say about the 15th century B. C., 
and the appearance of Brahmi about the 6th century B. c. This hiatus 
must be explained or else the script would have survived and deve- 
loped into Brahmi, the mother of all later Indian scripts, leaving be- 
hind some traces of such survival and development. 

The translation of the Iranian astronomical work Tajiki in Sanskrit 
from Persian and the introduction of its use in India is part indeed 
of a long story which may relate the appearance of new strokes of the 
chisel in the art of building and tender touches of the brush in the 
sphere of the line and colour that came to rule the roost in the 


too are not very ancient, not 
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mediaeval painting. A whole gamut came to add to the lays and modes 
and moods of music and an endless number of instruments arrived 
from Persia to measure the strains of melody. A revolutionary change 
occurred in the items of Indian menu, mainly the sweets, and a vast 
glossary of names covering all the fields of life enriched its vocabulary 
as centuries rolled among the corridors of time. 
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Political and Cultural Relations between Iran and 
Gujarat (with Special Reference to the Linguistic 
and Literary Influences) 


C. R. NAIK 


Tp HERE are perhaps no two countries in the world which have had 

Such close and long contacts as Iran and India. These contacts date 
from even before the dawn of history, stemming from such common 
denominators as racial origin, traditions, philosophy and language 
and literature. 

Iran by her geographical position, by her calamities, by her inhe- 
rent and unyielding pride as a nation, by the adaptable nature of her 
people and their assimilative habits and, above all, by her inborn love 
of culture, has ever secured a prominent rank in the annals of the 
numerous nations with which she has come into contact. Now 
Gujarat is one of the administrative units into which the present 
India has been divided. It is situated on the west of this country. On 
its north-western tip, its borders touch those of Pakistan. Saurashtra, 
the western part of Gujarat, known to the Greeks and Romans of the 
ancient time as 'Saurastrén&' along with Cutch, projects peninsula- 
like into the Arabian Sea. Its rich alluvial soil has reared a race of men 
and women; soft and luxury-loving and yet possessing qualities which 
maritime activities generally foster and stimulate, a spirit of enter- 


1 Bell, H. Wilberforce, The History of Kathiawad, p. 1. ‘ 
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tholicity of taste and social adaptability. 

be introduced as that Holy Land in India 
the saint whose gospel of peace and renun- 
n India but also on almost all the rest 


prise, practical wisdom, ca 

This region can best 
where Mahatma Gandhi, 
ciation cast a spell not only o 
of the world, was born. 

Its name, Gujarat, itself has associa 
Iran that inhabited the region of Gujistan (after whic 
situated near the Caucasus Mountains in the west o 
Sea. Tn Gujarati, the name used for those people is Gurjaras. They, 
along with other clans, poured in from Iran into India between the 
5th and 6th centuries A. D.? and spread into different directions and 
ultimately made their home in different places inclusive of the region 
of what is known as present Gujarat. 

The proximity of Gujarat to the sea has been responsible for 
ceaseless mercantile and maritime activities of its people. On its 
western sea-coast, Cambay at the head of the Gulf, Broach at the 
mouth of the Narmada, Diu and such others are the sea-ports which 
had been formerly busy trading with the ports in the gulf of Iran. 


tions with the Gujar’ tribe of 
h it was so called), 
f the Caspian 


II 


History reveals to the patient investigator the long tradition of poli- 
tical, social and cultural relations that existed between Iran and 
Gujarat during the Parthian and Sassanian regime. 

The majority of the population of Gujarat is constituted of the 
Hindus. The ancestors of the Hindus and the Iranians had originally 
belonged to the great Indo-European family that lived together for 
many centuries under the same skies, in the vast pasture lands of Cen- 
tral Asia. Thereafter the Indo-Iranians lived for a long time in 


1 Originally the word was Gurjar which was, in the course of time, abbreviated 
to Gurj. But as there is no pronunciation of g in Arabic it was changed to 
J (as is generally done) by the Arabs and as they cannot pronounce j occurr- 
3 twice side by side in a word, in Arabic histories, we find Jurz written fot 
C urj, This is the reason why Sulaiman Sirafi has used the word Jurz for Gur- 
jars in his Silsilatu't-Tawarikh (pp. 26-30, Paris). Abul-Hasan ‘Abi ‘Al-mas- 
Dun UL ELTE the word Juzr for the clan (vide his work, Muruju’z- 

Vol. J, p. 372). Itis a near approach to th j i‏ و 
pern constituted from Gurjar. eee‏ 
Divatia, N. B., Gujarati Language and Literature, p. 10; Imperial Gazetteer,‏ 


Vol. L, p. 201 (1909); Commissariat, M i 
; و‎ M.S,AH, E 
of the Early History of Gujarat, p. xxxviii. CDU T A ag 
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Aerünvaejo! as one race, speaking the same language and following 
the same religion. There was a great split among them, which led to 
the subsequent formation of the two well-known religious groups, the 
Iranians who stayed on in Iran and the Hindus who penetrated to the 
south and spread all over India of which Gujarat forms a part. Their 
language was bifurcated into Avesta and Sanskrit, respectively. 


111 


In order ما‎ keep well within the narrow limits permitted to this paper, 
we shall have to content ourselves with stray instances from the nooks 
and corners of history tracing relations between Iran and Gujarat. 
So we shall begin with the appearance of Cyrus the Great (558-530 
B. c.2) during whose time Iran sprang into prominence. He found- 
ed the Achaemenian dynasty or, in the words of the Shahnama of 
Firdausi, the Kayanian dynasty which took its origin in the province 
of Pars and gave it such importance that for the Greeks, Persis stood 
for the whole of Iran, as its Latinised form ‘Persia’ for us at the pre- 
sent day. Persian literature may be said to begin with Darius who 
came to the throne in 521 B. c.? Thus old Persian, derived from the 
Avesta, is the language in the cuneiform inscription of the Achae- 
menian kings. Among the books which make up the Avesta, only a 
fragment, the Gathas (or Psalms), is generally regarded as possible 
work of Prophet Zarathustra while Avesta is also a name applied to 
the dialect in which it is written." 

Alexander the Great's conquest of Persia in 331 8. c. put an end 
tothe Achaemenian dynasty. According to what may be gathered 
from the classical historians of Greece and Rome, from the coins 
minted by the successors of Alexander, the empire was divided 
amongst his generals who ruled their provinces as Satraps (whose 
Sanskritized form is kshatrapa). In the troubled years that followed, 
the ruling dynasty of Parthia? became dominant. Thereafter the re- 
naissance of the national spirit found expression in A. D. 226 in the 
founding of the Sassanian dynasty, a line of native Iranian princes. In 


' the stage which the language had then reached, it is known as Pah- 


lavi which is the phonetic modification of the Parthawi or Parthian. 


1 The original land of Iran. 

2 Levy, Reuben, Persian Literature, p. 5. 

3 Select Inscriptions, Vol. 18, Ed. Sircar, D. C., ۰ 4. 

^ Bahar, Sabk-Shinasi, Vol. I, p. 14. 

5 Now known as Khurasan (Dr. J. J. Modi Memorial Valume, p. 252). 
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It was a language difficult to decipher and interpret and adulterated 
with the Semitic element known as Huzwarish! (obsolete). The patrio- 
tic Iranians rebelled against this element and evolved the Pazand 
language which is Pahlawi purified of all alien words. But the defec- 
tive and intriguing Pahlawi alphabet still continued till the Arabs 
after the conquest replaced it by their own script. The Iranians were 
alive to the advantage of adopting it, took to it with alacrity and the 
new language that arose was Persian which was, in fact, the Pazand 
with a large admixture of Arabic words and written in Arabic charac- 
ters. For more than two centuries, the Arabs tried to force their own 
language on lran and penalize the use of Persian. Politically the 
whole .of Iran was held as a tributary province whose doings 
were strictly supervised by an intelligence system. As a result no local 
literature in the form of patriotic compositions received encourage- 
ment while works of other kinds would be destroyed as unnecessary 
and superfluous. But ultimately such efforts ended in failure. The 
Persian language born and brought up under such conditions became 
a remarkable blend of vigour and elegance with sweetness and 
melody. 

It was destined to produce a vast and extensive literature exceed- 
ingly rich in poetry, Sufistic ideas and works of scientific and scholas- 
tic literature. 


1۷ 


Now turning to the political history of Gujarat, we find that, as was 
inevitable on the decline of the central power, the Satraps of Saura- 
shtra and Cutch like those of other places assumed independent 
authority after the conquest of Alexander and acknowledged the suze- 
rainty of the Iranian empire—first of the Parthians and later of the 
Sassanians. The sway of these Satraps is attested to by the discovery 
in Saurashtra of Parthian coins dating from the beginning of the 
Christian era bearing the impression of the firepan which was the 
stamp of the Iranian Kings.* 

In the history of Gujarat, the period of three Centuries beginning 
from A, D. 78 is shown as the Kshatrapa (Satrap) period.* That rule 


1 Bahar, Sabk-Shinasi, Vol. I, p. 80. 

2 Desai, Palanji B Tawarikh-i-Shahan-t-Iran ۷ jarati 
۱ aji B., i , Vol. II (Gujarati). 

2 Parikh, Rasiklal C., Kavyanushasana of Ver ec. 


pt. II. و‎ Introduction, 
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in Gujarat extended upto c. a. D. 400.1 

The first Kshatrapa king of Gujarat and Saurashtra was the 
Iranian Nahäpāna. The arrow and thunderbolt on his coins connect 
him with the Parthians.! The next noteworthy prominent Kshatrapa 
was Chashtana who was succeeded by Jayadaman and he by the 
well-known Rudradaman T who was the greatest of Kshatrapas and 
ruled about A. D. 150 over a vast dominion.? Rudradaman was a man 
of magnetic personality and was a scholar, well-versed in various 
subjects and keenly interested in music and fine arts. 

Gujarat had been a province of the Maurya empire in the last 
quarter of the fourth century B. c. and Ashoka had his fourteen 
famous edicts carved on Mount Girnar in Saurashtra. Near that rock, 
a large irrigation lake named Sudarshana had been constructed 
about 310 ». c. by Pushyagupta, the viceroy of the Maurya King, 
Chandragupta. For agricultural purposes conduits were construct- 
ed to allow water to pass and the work was accomplished by 
Tushaspa, the viceroy of Ashoka in about 260 2.6. A terrible cyclone, 
however, destroyed those constructions in A. D. 150 and the embank- 
ment was restored by the orders of. Rudradaman soon after and the 
ahievement was commemorated by an inscription in Sanskrit in which 
he referred to his provincial Parthian viceroy, Suvisakha, who ruled 
over Anarta and Saurashtra (i. e. Northern and Southern Saurashtra). 

The above mentioned Tushasp had his name resembling the Trani- 
an names like Garshasp and Gushtasp and as for the name of 
Suvisakha, it must be in all likelihood a Sanskritised form of the 
Iranian name Siyawakhsh Siavush. 

The western Kshatrapas who succeeded Rudradaman continued 
their sway over Saurashtra and Cutch from their capital at Ujjain. 
They evidently acknowledged the suzerainty of the Iranian empire, 
throughout the period of their rule—first of the Parthian rulers and 
later of the Sassanian emperors after A.D. 226. The Satrap of 
Sakànshah!, the imperial vice-regent whose authority extended over 
all the Saka princes of Sakastan or Sajistan or Sigzistan (present 
Seistan), ruled over the principality of Saurashtra. 


1 Shastri, Haraprasad G., Maitrak-Kalin Gujarat, pt. II, Pp. 550 (Gujarati). 
2 Commissariat, M. S., 4 History of Gujarat—A Sketch of the Early History 
of Gujarat, p. xxxiii. 


3 ibid., p. xxiv. 1 ۱ 
4 ft seems that, during the Sassanian regime, several princes of the Royal blood 


of Iran had been appointed vice-regents before they ascended the throne of 
Iran and the title of Sakünshah is indicative of such a position. 
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So it is evident that the Kshatrapas, though at first foreigners, in 
time yielded to assimilative power of Hinduism, assumed Hindu 
names and became professedly at least converts to some form of 
Hindu religion: For instance, a Parthaw or Pahlaw king named 
Krishna was ruling in c. A. D. 723 in Ilapur or Somanath. 


V 


Now we turn to a particular contact which is quite different from 
those described so far, and which brings out some of the nobler 
aspects of the Indian character and of the people of Gujarat, 
specially. 

In the year A. D. 652, the empire of the Sassanians was brought to 
anend bythe Arabian invasion of Persia. It is not possible to 
estimate to the full the effects of this great cataclysm upon the nation. 
The last Zarathushtrian king Yazdugird IIT became a homeless fugi- 
tive and was hunted from place to place till he was murdered for love 
of filthy lucre by a low-bred miller. 

One ofhis daughters named Mah-banii is said to have fled to 
India with a few companions. According to a tradition?, she married 
a Hindu prince and became the ancestress of the Sisodiyas of 
Udaipur, the bravest and the most famous among the Rajput families, 
some of which have their homes in Gujarat as well. 

The Arab persecution of the Zarathushtrians and the consequent 
threat to the security of life, to the self-respect and independence of 
non-Muslims went on increasing and became unendurable. They left 
their homes anda large group migrated to Gujarat where they 
established the Parsi community which assumed a lofty position 
among the people of Gujarat. 

There is no authentic detailed account of this migration in record- 
ed history. But there is a small but well-known Persian poem of 864 
Verses entitled Qissa-i-Sanjan (Episode of Sanjan) written in A. D. 
1599 by a Parsi priest of Navsari (one of the main Centres of this 
community in Gujarat today) named Behman Kaiqubad Hormuzdyar 
Sanjana. 

The relevant Pieces of information given in the poem are as 
follows: When the Arabs conquered Iran, some pious Souls escaped 


1 Cunningham, Anclent Geography, Quoted by S. K, Hodiwala in his Pak Iran- 
shahani Tawarikh (Gujarati). 


? Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, Pt. I, p. 278. 
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from the turmoil and established themselves for a hundred years in the 
hilly region of Khurasan. Finding the Arab menace too imminent, 
they left that place and settled for fifteen years at the port of Hurmuz 
(or Ormuz). But when there, too, they found the conditions still 
disquieting, at the advice of a sagacious Dastur, well-versed in astro- 
logy, a large band of the Iranians with women and children boarded 
ships, sailed away from Hurmuz and landed at the port of Div on 
the coast of Saurashtra. There they stayed for nineteen years, and 
again sailed away in search of a more suitable place. During their 
voyage they were caught in a terrible storm and so they offered 
prayers 10 God vowing to build an Atish Bahram (the Fire of Bahram, 
i. e., the cathedral fire-temple) if their lives were spared. Their prayers 
were heard and they happened to land safely at a port named Sanjan. 
According to a tradition, Jadi Rana! the then king of the place was 
reluctant to admit them into his kingdom as nothing about their 
antecedents was known. With a view to evade their entrance as poli- 
tely as possible, he sent them a cup of milk full to the brim’, 
gently insinuating thereby that there was no accommodation for refu- 
gees in his kingdom just as there was no room in the cup for more 
milk. Their sagacious leader quietly sprinkled a handful of sugar 
into it, thereby suggesting that just as the sugar sweetened the milk 
they, too, would harmonize their interests with those of their 
fellow-people. The king was pleased to hear the reply and generously 
vouchsafed them the protection they needed on these conditions: the 
adoption of the regional language of Gujarat, the consent to adopt 
also for their women the dress worn by the women of Gujarat, the 
renunciation of arms for a life of peaceful industry and performance 
of the nuptial ceremony in evenings. In reply, they all shouted in 
chorus: 


ما همه هند و ستان را يار با شيم 
We all shall remain friends of India‏ 


Some five years later the Parsees decided to build a temple for 
their sacred fire (Atish Bahram) and the Rana gave them all the 
facilities for construction thereof. This sacred fire came to be descri- 


1 1) may be a corrupt form of Yadaya Rana or for Jayadeya Rana or some 
such name. 1 
2 This is a very familiar tradition (vide, Iran and India through the Ages by 
Firoze C. Davar, p. 108). 
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bed by the Parsees of Gujarat under the honorific designation of 
Iranshah (the King of Iran) as being the symbol of their ancient reli- 
gion and empire. After a long stay at Sanjan, extending over some 
generations, many of the Parsees are said to have migrated to the 
towns of Navsari, Surat, Broach, Cambay and other centres of 
Gujarat. 

It is true that the author of the Qissa-i-Sanjan was not a man of 
scholarly attainments and his knowledge of history was defective. 
However, the very fact that we have been finding the Parsees zealous- 
ly endeavouring to fulfil the above-mentioned conditions to the best 
of their capacity, for allowing them to settle, would clearly go to 
Support the tradition set forth in the Qissa-i-Sanjan. 

Ever since their settlement they never ignored their Iranian co- 
religionists from whom from time to time they have been seeking 
guidance and enlightenment and thereby keeping up their contact 
with Iran, and the people of Gujarat have been sharing the joys and 
Merriments of the observance of their festivals of Navroz and others. 
The Parsees excepting in the matter of religion lead almost the same 
kind of life as their Hindu brethren today. They are for all practical 
purposes the inhabitants of Gujarat, speaking and Writing the same 
language and their contribution to Gujarati literature is considerable 
in bulk and distinguished in quality. 


VI 


A long list can be made of the franian Muslim travellers and geo- 
graphers who wrote about Gujarat, its people, their religion and 
customs, and their character and culture. Among them, the first was 
Sulaiman Sirafi (Basri)? who made Voyages to India. He wrote the 
account of his travel in his book called Silsilatwt-Tawarikh? (Series 
of Histories) (A. D. 851). He has dealt in it eulogically on the tole- 


1 The Qissa-i-Sanjan transl ; STE Pe ya 
a one Slated in 5۰ H. Hodiwala s Studies in Parsi History, 


2He Originally belonged to Siraf sj i 
1 Situated in the Province of Fars 
he settled in Basra and so he was also called Basri, Eo 


? Elliot H. M. i 7 
BI p. 4 and Dowson, John, The History of India, Vol. 1, p.1. 
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Sulaiman by reading other books and questioning travellers. Abul- 
Qasim Ubaidullah bin ‘Abdullah bin Khuradadba, better known as 
Ibn Khurdadba (d. A.D. 912), employed his leisure in topographical 
and geographical researches. He was another traveller who has in- 
corporated in his travel-book named Kitabw-Masalik wa’l-Mamalik 
(the Book of Roads and Kingdoms) several notes about Gujarat some 
of which are similar to those given by Sulaiman Sirafi in his Si/silatu 
t-Tawarikh. Buzurg bin Shahryar whose very name reveals his 
Iranian origin was a navigator belonging to Iraq. He remained 
engaged in maritime activities round about A.D. 912. In his work 
named Ajaibu’l-Hind (Wonders of India), he has given details about 
Gujarat and has dwelt on the Hindu tolerance towards Islam in the 
land. The renowned Iranian historian, geographer and traveller, 
Abul Hasan ‘Abi Al’-Masudi of Baghdad (d. A.D. 956) spent the 
greater part of his life in travelling. He was the author of the work 
entitled Murüjuz Zahab (Meadows of Gold). As he had personally 
been to the land of Gujarat, he could convey important information 
about it in the work. He has stated about the king of ‘Juzr (Gujarat): 
“Heisa king who is rich in horses and camels and has a large 
army.”* Abu Ishaq Ibrahim Istakhri was an Iranian of Istakhr, the 
ancient capital of Darius Hystaspes known to the Greeks as 
Persepolis. In his work, ‘Kitabu'l-Aqālim (A.D. 951) he has dwelt 
particularly on Gujarat, its people, its mosques and the cordial rela- 
tions that existed between the Hindus and the Muslims in it. His 
contemporary Ibn-i-Hauqal', the merchant of Baghdad, has also 
referred in his book entitled ‘Ashkalu’-I-Bilad (Diagrams of the 
Countries, i. e., of Islam) (A.D. 976) to the Muslims of Gujarat 
especially of Cambay and the happy course of their life under the 
tolerant Hindu regime. Maulana Nuru'd-Din Muhammad Awfi, 
author of Lubabu'l-Albab who hailed from Bukhara was a traveller 
and had reached Cambay. In his work, Jawamiul-Hakayát wa 
Lawamiu‘r-Riwayat (Collections of Stories and lllusrations of Histo- 
ries), he has dealt with the justice of Raja Janak (a.p. 1094-1143) 
who is known in the history of Gujarat as Siddharaj Jayasimha 
He has narrated in it at length an incident in which the king once 
punished several Hindus and some Parsees of Cambay for an act of 


1 Eliot, H.M. and Dowson, John, The History of India, Vol. I, p. 12. 
? ibid., p. 19. 


aibid., p. 25. : 
1 [bn-i-Hauqal, Ashkalw!-Bilad, p. 233 (Liddon). 
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atrocities against Muslims living there.’ | 

But one particular incident of the time before Maulana Nuru d- 
Din Muhammad Awfi's visit to Gujarat which also has a bearing on 
our theme has yet remained to be mentioned. It was the year A.D. 
1025 when the most famous inroad was directed by Mahmud, the 
idol-breaker, king of Ghazna, against the celebrated temple of Siva 
at Somnath, situated in Saurashtra, then filled with fabulous wealth. 
Some Iranian poets from the scene of action and some living in 
Ghazna composed complimentary gasidehs (encomia) describing the 
accomplishments and feats of Mahmud. The most well-known among 
them were *Unsuri, the poet-laureate of the royal court belonging to 
Balkh, Farrukhi belonging to Sistan and Asjadi belonging to Herat. 
The qasidehs composed by them celebrate, in a verbose style, the 
exploits of their patron and throw very useful light on the contem- 
porary events of Gujarat. Farrukhi had accompanied Sultan Mahmud 
in this famous expedition. He composed qasidehs, extolling his 
adventures and achievements during the time of his march. It is said 
that Sultan Mahmud bestowed an elephant-load of gold on Farrukhi 
as a reward for one of the same. 

The account given by him in the qasideh is of great importance 
for the history of Gujarat. In this particular qasideh, the poet opens 
the tashbib (i.e., exordium) with the following verse: 


شرانه CS‏ و کہهن شد حد بث أسكند 2 


D ! سخن نو‎ 
The history of Alexander has become (now) old and (just) a fable; so 
provide a new topic because *variety is charming'. 


; Another poet of fame who had accompanied Mahmud to Gujarat 
in the same expedition was Asjadi. On the occasion of the king's 


Victory, he presented a marvellous gasi, ; 
s sideh whic te 1 
following verse: 4 ich opens with the 


سو مئات کرد 
os‏ ری m zl-‏ 
کر دار buts‏ علم معجزات کر 


Since the king of kings set on an expeditio. 
(at every Stage) (as if) by Miracles, 


Hy hy 0 


n, his conduct was attended 


1 Sayyad Sulaiman Nadvi, Arab 
, -0-Hind ke Tall, - 
2 Tarikh-i-Fakhru'd. Din Mubarak shahj, ee ORT d 
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One more example of the association of Iran with Gujarat was 
supplied by the famous Shaikh Sa’di of Shiraz who spent a number 
of years in travel in most of the countries of the world inclusive of 
India. On the basis of an episode incorporated by him in his world- 
famous Bostan', assuming it to be fact rather than fiction, I take 
pride in staking the claim that the prophet of the ghazal in Persian 
literature included in his itinerary our most adored place of pilgri- 
mage, the temple of Somanath, situated in Saurashtra and did make 
it a point to pay his homage to it. For that purpose he went to the 
extent of assuming the guise of a devotee. It is quite natural that be- 
ing a stranger, he has used in it the jargon of an Iranian (Muslim as 
well as Zarathushtrian). 


VII 


Now in order to realize the full effect of Iranian culture on Gujarat, 
we will have to take a bird's eye view of the political conditions 
during the period. 

After the establishment of the Muslim regime in Gujarat, the 
cultural contact between Iran and Gujarat kept on developing under 
the fostering care of several noted Sultans, the last of whom was 
Bahadurshah (a. D. 1525-1537), one of the ablest rulers of the time. 
After his death, during the rule of the weak Sultans that followed, 
there was confusion throughout the kingdom. Taking advantage of 
that, Akbar, the Moghal emperor, conquered it and annexed it to his 
empire in A. D. 1572. There Sultans in general and the Moghal empe- 
rors and their Subehdars in particular were renowned for their muni- 
ficent patronage of men of letters. ۱ 

Following verses of the poet Kauthari as if an open daring 
challenge to Shah Abbas, the contemporary monarch of Iran, direct- 
ly reflects on the patronage of ‘Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, who 
was the Subehdar of Gujarat, at the time*: 


كه باشد جنس محتی را خریدار 


1 tafai Press, Lucknow. 
2 pa ee A History of Persian Language and Literature at the Mughal 


Court, pt. IH, ۰ 324. 
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كه در ايران کسی نايد پدیدار 

كه باشد جنس معنی را خريد ار. 
درایران تلخ as‏ كام جائم 

xL‏ شد سوی هندوستا نسم 
چو قطره جانب عمان فرستم 

متاع خود به هند و ستان فرستم 


كه بود در سخن Su‏ د وران 
In Iran, there appears none who would purchase the commodity of my‏ 
learning.‏ 
In Iran, I remain in bad humour;so I must go to India.‏ 


Like a drop to the Oman, I send my commodity to India. 
Because there is none among the learned of the ‘Khan-i-Khanan. 


mutually exchanged between them, which kept the torch of the 
Tranian culture burning bright in Gujarat. 
bands of Persian scholars continued migrating to Gujarat 
to the better appreciation and scope for their literary prod 
the Indian atmosphere. In order to reach here 
those days as “Babu’l-Mecca’ (the Gate of Mecca), wa 
in Gujarat. Thus the Iranian culture which the early and sy 
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rule and it was the language of the court, law and office. It was 
in Persian that poets eulogised their patrons and historians re- 
corded the achievements of their masters. Some of the Sultans were 
themselves accomplished individuals and had an aptitude for poetic 
composition in Persian. For example, Sultan Ahmadshah! is said to 
have received. Sayyad Burhanu'd-Din, Qutb-i-Alam, the well-known 
saint of Gujarat in A. D. 1420 with a qasideh which he himself had 
composed. The opening verse thereof is as follows: 


قطب kek‏ بر هان بس‌است‌ما را 


(The Qutb (lit. the Polar Star) of our time is (our) Burhan (a sufficient 
proof for us). He is the proof quite evident like his name. 


It was in such environments that the historians drawn to Gujarat 
were born and brought up. Permeated by the predominant historio- 
graphical influences of their motherland the Iranian historians came 
to Gujarat in search of patronage and attached themselves in one or 
the other capacity to the court of the Sultans of Gujarat. This 
naturally resulted in the production of a large number of historical 
works under the Sultanate. Almost every Sultan of Gujarat had a 
chronicle to record the annals of his reign. 

During the Moghal rule, the Mir’ at-i-Sikandari was the first valu- 
able Muslim history of Gujarat compiled in A. D. 1611 by a Gujarati 
convert. Another such important work was the Mir'át-i-Ahmadi 
compiled in A. D. 1761 by ‘Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur who was 
the most noteworthy historian of Gujarat. 

Here I like to add in brief that the contribution made by the 
Hindus of Gujarat to Persian literature, which being indigenous to 
Tran, should not remain unnoticed. 

Todar Mal, the revenue minister of the Moghal emperor Akbar 
(^. D. 1556-1605), issued an order in A. D. 1582, making Persian the 
official language of the State, so that all State-papers were from then 
onwards to be written in Persian (instead of one set in Persian and 
a duplicate set inthe local language). This compelled all Hindu 
officials to master the Persian language. Politically it became the only 
language recognised and so whoever aspired to State service or 
political advancement had, of necessity, to study it. During those 


1 ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, Khatima-i- Mir'át-i- Ahmadi, pp. 26-27. 
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days, the proficiency in the composition of Persian poetry, compila- 
tion of history in Persian and the study of literature were reckoned 
as marks of scholarship. So the Hindus took to the same. As a 
result, in the 18th and 19th centuries, the Hindus of Gujarat furnish- 
ed a large contingent of Persian scholars including poets, prose- 
writers, historians, calligraphists and those who combined in them- 
selves literary merits with administrative capacities. For example, the 
Futühàt-i-Alamgiri is the handiwork of Ishwardas, a Brahmin of 
Ahmedabad, written in A. n. 1731. Diwan Ranchhodji Amarji, a 
warrior and literary man belonging to Saurashtra, wrote the Tarikh- 
i-Sorath wa Hallar in a. n. 1825. This Tarikh has its own special 
features. One of its manuscripts in the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay, begins not with the usual formula of the Muslims, 
Bismillahir-Rahmani-r-Rahim but with an invocation to the Hindu 
God, Banam-i-Shankar Jagannath and the copy of which Mr. Burgess 
published the translation made by Rehatsek, Banam-i-Shankar 
Jagatpati. 

The Gujarati scholars were so enamoured of Persian during those 
daysthat a prominent Gujarati author of the Zarathushtrian commu- 
nity named Baheramji Malabari (a. D. 1853-1912) in his description 


of the city of Surat lamented the disappearance of the study of 


Gujarati at the expense of Persian.! 
IX 


After Gujarat became a province under the central government there 
started a regular stream of Sufis into Gujarat and Sufism began to be 
diffused in the region. The Sufi orders which came from Iran and 
made their influence felt were the Chishtiyyeh, Suhrawardiyyeh, 
Qadiriyyeh, Shattariyyeh, Maghribiyyeh and such others. Together 
with these Iranian Sufis, numerous Muslim missionaries also migrat- 
ed to Gujarat to propagate their faith. One of them was Nüru'd-Din 
known as Nur Satgar sent from Iran for the propagation of the 
Ismaili sect. Among the people of Gujarat, the Bohras and 
Khojas are the branches of the same Stock. Among the Iranian wor- 
thies who came to Gujarat in modern times was His Highness Sir 
Dur ama Shah Aga Khan III (A. D. 1877-1957), the 48th 


The main contributions to Persian learning in religion were mostly 
23 i, Kri 
Jhaveri, Krishnalal M., The Present State of the Gujarati Literature, p. 106. 
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Muslim saints of these sects, who had chosen the land of Gujarat 
for their residence. 


X 


So far we took a survey of the close connections between Iran and 
Gujarat from antiquity to modern times. The most intimate of them 
all is that established by art, culture and literature. 

The influence of Iranian architecture, art, language and literature 
has enriched the Gujarati thought and as such Gujarat owes a debt 
of gratitude to Iran. It was in the sphere of architecture that the en- 
lightened policy and the liberal patronage of the Sultans of Gujarat and 
their nobles stood out most prominently. It forms an important chapter 
in the history of this region. It is difficult to trace the origin of the do- 
me, the arch and the vault, though it is clear that their use was almost 
universal throughout Iran, which developed these features considera- 
bly and bequeathed them to the Muslims when the latter became 
the masters of the country of Iran. Further the great central arched 
doorways of some of the mosques of Gujarat especially in its capital 
city of Ahmedabad had for their model the arched doorways of the 
Sassanian buildings of the time of Khusraw Parviz (a. D. 590-628). 
The Dome (ghumat) of Darya Khan, nobleman of Ahmedabad, 
built in A. D. 1453, is permeated! with a strong Persian spirit. It was 
constructed throughout on the arcuate principle which was destined 
to play an increasingly prominent part in Gujarat, where the arch 
was henceforth largely used. Thus the people of Gujarat have to 
admit that they have been deeply influenced by Iranian tendencies in 
several details of architecture. 

The Sultans of Gujarat laid out several pleasant and charm- 
ing gardens of the Iranian type with beautiful fruit and flower trees 
and plants inclusive of orange, lemon, peach, pomegranate, apple 
as well as cypress (saru), poplar (chinar), fir and others indigenous 
to Iran. The paths were made higher than flower-beds. Each bed con- 
tained one kind of fruit or a variety of flowers. From amongst those 
laid out by Sultan Qutabu’d-Din (a. D. 1451-1458)°, there are 
the remnants of one even today in Naginawadi (the Gujarati version 
of Bagh-i-Naginch). The Sultans used to make arrangements to 
procure gardeners from Iran for preparing the gardens of the Iranian 


1 Haig, Wolseby, The Cambridge History of India, Vol. III, pp. 612. 
2 Sikandar ibn Muhammed (Manjhu), Mira t-i- Sikandari, p. 68 (Baroda). 
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type. The Moghal Subehdars serving in Gujarat also displayed their 
fascination for and skill in laying out elegant gardens, on the borders 
of tanks and rivers. For example, to commemorate his decisive 
victory over the ex-Sultan Muzaffar Shah III in A. n. 1584, Abdu’r- 
Rahim Khan-i-Khanan laid out on the site of the battle, near 
Sarkhej, a place about five miles to the south-west of Ahmedabad, a 
beautiful garden called the Bagh-i-Fath (Garden of Victory) on the 
bank of the Sabarmati. This site is known today by the people of the 
Gujarat as Fathwadi. 

There are several accounts of this garden left by the early English 
officials of Ahmedabad as also by European travellers of the 17th 
century. 

Even to-day, some of the most extensive garden-properties in 
Gujarat are owned by Irani Zarathushtrians who drive a prosperous 
trade by growing and selling fruits and flowers. 

The fact remains that Indian music of the north was considerably 
influenced by that of Iran through the advent of the Muslims from 
that country. And it was the North Indian type of music that was 
Tranicized and began to be developed in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies under the patronage of Muslim rulers. For instance, Amir 
Khusraw, poet, Sufi and historian attached to the court of ‘Alaud’- 
Din Khalji and his successors introduced qawl, taraneh, and others 
by blending Persian and Indian models." Tansen was a Hindu con- 
vert to Islam. He is credited with the invention of a new stringed 
instrument known by the Persian name of robab. Even today there are 
so many Persian names of musical instruments like daff, tabl, damà- 
meh, barbat, nagareh and dohol that are played in Gujarat. It is 
difficult to trace their origin but history reveals that some like qitar, 
barbat and chang which people of Gujarat are so fond of playing 
were in vogue among the Sassanians. 

All these factors well laid the foundation for creating an Iranici- 
zed atmosphere in Gujarat which exercised a potent and appreciable 
influence onthe contemporary and later forms of the language and 
literature of the land. 

۲ lr ter prts nine a 
RPE T aa and the ee an à "ie deities; and the Zarathu- 
are living testimonials to the cl rr ا‎ fhe Upanishads 

oseness of the two peoples of Iran and 


India. We have also seen that the Avesta had disappeared from Iran 


1 Gangooly, O. C., Ragas and Raginis, p. 40 (Bombay). 
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and a rapid succession of dynasties had affected a complete transfor- 
mation therein. Similarly, in India one finds that the Vedic Sanskrit 
ceased to be a living language and a new language called Prakrit 
became the common speech. It developed into Apabhramga which was 
in a particular form between the sixth and the tenth centuries. And 
as a literary language, it became widely extensive between the twelth 
and fifteenth centuries. Along with this, the New Indo-Aryan langu- 
ages, viz., Gujarati, Hindi etc., started their career after the tenth or 
eleventh centuries A. D. 

As both Persian and Gujarati originally belonged to a common 
stock, even today, words like nar, ash, tir and nām are found in both 
the languages with no change whatsoever and some words like kulad 
and kagado, gāv and gai, sdyeh and chhaya, deh and das, sad 
and sau, shakh and shaka, etc., have undergone changes only 
to some extent in pronunciation in the course of time. And as the 
time passed, such modifications took place in them, both in pronun- 
ciation and meaning that it is difficult to trace their original forms. 

In fact, a living language develops and enriches itself by absorbing 
and assimilating constantly continuous necessary nourishment from 
other languages. The same has happened in the case of the Gujarati 
language. In the beginning it was simple and homely. On account of 
the close contact with the Zarathushtrians and Muslims it began to 
develop. Mutual intercourse demanded the necessity of a mixed voca- 
bulary which could be intelligible to both and the local people were 
very eager to please their masters by adopting their words which 
were thought to be sonorous and refined. They disdained to use old 
familiar words and homely phrases considering them to be simple 
and rustic. Also the Muslims as conquerors brought many things 
which had new names and no counterparts could be found in verna- 
cular or Sanskrit. Thus Persian words peculiar to them were incorpo- 
rated in the local language. These new names Were related to subjects 
like architecture, music, dress, food, religion, luxuries, pleasure-hunts 
and various other things of everyday use. So the Gujarati language 
which was plastic readily assimilated all of them. Gradually it be- 
came crystallized and its fluid condition assumed a settled. form. 
Persian words took root and were woven into the texture of the 
language of. which they are now an integral part. To dislodge br 
now from their positions is almost impossible. Some of them a 
that there are no exact counterparts of the same easily available in 
the Gujarati language. They are like : 


۰ 
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The idiom, grammar and the essential composition of the Gujarati 
language do not seem to have been perceptibly modified by the 
mutual contact. 

However such large preponderance of Persian words in the lang- 
uage was not liked by some Gujarati authors who had a predilection 
for Sanskrit. So one of them named Manasukharam S. Tripathi 
(A. D. 1804-1907) made a deliberate attempt to purify the Gujarati 
language by weeding out all Persian and Arabic words but he had to 
give up his efforts because the experiment did not find favour with 
the people. So deep-rooted are the Persian words in the Gujarati 
language. 

The ghazals came into the Gujarati literature through Urdu, the 
offspring of Persian, which is claimed to be the mothertongue of the 
Muslims of Gujarat as well. They dressed it up in the garments of 
Persianized words as they did inthe case of the Urdu ghazals. In 
their hands, the ghazal modelled itself upon the Urdu example in 
every respect,and it became a convention to use in the Gujarati ghazals 
the poetic imageries and allusions peculiar to Persian literature. Thus 
it became the fashion in the Gujarati ghazals to refer not to some 
proto-types of Indian lovers but to Laila and Majnun, Shirin and 
Farhad, Yusuf and Zulaikha and others. Owing to this bondage to 
Persian poetry, Gujarati ghazals appear mechanical and unreal. 
Modern poets of Gujarat, smitten with Sufism and its doctrines, 
write ghazals under the impression that they are a proper vehicle 
only for the communication of their sufistic ideas. Erotic imagery re- 
mains predominant in the Gujarati ghazals as it is found in Persian 
and whether the Gujarati poet is a Sufi or not he feels himself con- 
strained to exploit Sufi throughts and terminology in his verse from 
Urdu sources. In their ghazals some Persian metres are also adopted 
With convenient modifications to suit Gujarati melody, 

The poets of Gujarat have also borrowed from the Persian litera- 
ture the forms of poetry like rub'ài and musaddas and from Urdu, 
that of gawwali. They wield these forms in their own way and mostly 
they do not observe the rules of prosody. 

In brief, the people of Gujarat owe a debt of gratitude to the 
people of Iran for the gift of sweetness which their language, Persian, 
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lent to Gujarati language and also for broadening its scope. 

In the end, let us hope—and it can be legitimately hoped—that the 
political contacts between Iran and India of which Gujarat is an ad- 
ministrative unit will ever continue to be harmonious, sweetened and 
strenghtened by many a happy memory of their mutual inter-relations 
in the past. And I pray now: 


Hindu ane Musalmin: Viswasi Parsi Jin 
Devi! Saman rite santan saw tamaran 

“O Hind! Deva bhumi! Santan saw tamaran 
Kariye maline vandan swikdrajoamaran 


O Mother India, Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Parsees and Jainas, 

All are equally your children. 

O Goddess Hind! 

We all are equally your children; 
Together we bow down to you; 
Please, accept our homage. 


And O delegates from Iran, we all pray for the prosperity of 
your motherland so please say to her : 


بکو نام نيك توپایندهیاد. » دل ما زمهر تو تابنده‌باد 


May thy noble name endure I 
May our hearts be ever illuminated by thy love ! 


ات اد ايران و هند 


Long live Iran and India 
Jai Iran, Jai Hind, Jai Gujarat. 
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Early Persian Historical Writing in India 


S. NABI HADI 


NEW situation that demanded its appraisal from inside had 

arisen in India by the end of the twelfth century A.D. (sixth 
century Hijra). The changing scene could be understood well by a 
closer watch, and the telescopic view of Indian peninsula from 
Ghaznin and elsewhere, till then taken by most of the historians, 
seemed to be out of date. Like all the Turks, the Shansabani dynasty 
emerged from a humble origin and established themselves over the 
rugged hills around Firuzkuh, Tukharistan and Bamiyan—a region 
that was poor in resources and quite small in size. But, surprisingly, 
one of the young members of that family reserved for himself a great 
name by turning the page in the annals of Indian sub-continent. The 
performance of Muizzuddin Muhammad bin Sam Ghori may not be 
as brilliant as, for example, displayed by Saladin, only five years 
earlier, on the eve of the third crusade. Nevertheless, regarding its 
permanent and far-reaching impact on the destinies of human beings, 
the battle of Tarain ه)‎ ۰ 1192) and the fall of Delhi was not 
a less striking event. A little earlier than that, the descendants of the 
house of Ghaznin, who maintained their precarious survival down to 
Lahore since the days of their great ancestor, had been wiped out. 
As an indication of a different mood which had overtaken the Turks 
the familiar policy, introduced by Sultan’ Mahmud, was rejected: 
Indians were made to realize that the age of gallant raid and hasty 
return with rich booty was over. The possession of the land and the 
administration of civil government with its heavy paraphernalia was 
undertaken as a serious responsibility. These developments made 
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their impression on the thought of 


awakened their historical curiosity. 
Fakhr-i-Madabbir, Mubark Shah Muhammad bin Mansur, was 


the first historical-minded scholar who responded to the condi- 
tions of his time. He lived in Lahore, although his ancestral home 
was Ghaznin which flourished, till a generation or two earlier, asa 
centre of art and scholarship. His great grandfather, Abul Faraj, was 
a celebrated figure and exercised political influence during the reign 
of the latter Ghaznawid prince, Ibrahim bin Masud; although the 
family’s chief merits were their learning and piety, and their noble 
descent from the first Orthodox Caliph, Abu Bakr, for which they 
were conspicuous among the religious leaders of Ghaznin and com- 
manded prestige in the eyes of the people. His great grandmother 
was a royal princess, for Sultan Bahram Shah married all his daugh- 
ters to scholars. Without dispossessing themselves of their ancestral 
inheritance in Ghaznin, the family preferred to make Lahore their 
home which seemed to be safer from the predatory raids of fresh 
Turkish upstarts and where conditions of peace and opulence 
obtained. It hardly needs emphasis that the shifting of social back- 
ground and the adoption of anew home must be the impelling 
motive to identify and preserve his lineage; and it led his imagi- 
nation to plunge into the wider genealogical field. 

Shajaratul-Ansab (Tree of Genealogies), which appeared in A.H.602 
(A.D.1205), was the product of a scholar’s curiosity and patience; 
there was no patron to command or encourage its composition. 
After being completed it was formally dedicated to Qutbuddin Aibak 
in the year of his accession to the throne of Delhi. Sometime earlier, 
Sultan Muizzuddin Ghori had expressed his eagerness, on the occa- 
sion of an audience, to see the book; and the author had promised 
to present it through the minister; but chance and accident decreed 
otherwise. The project moved forward in a leisurely fashion taking its 
final shape in twelve years and having consumed great energy of 
mind, for he had to consult about one thousand books for reference. 
The system of knowledge in which Fakhr-i-Mudabbir had been 
trained was one that received favour among the religious men. They 
paid unusual respect to early authorities who had a major role in 
shaping the intellectual habits of the Muslims. Naturally, his mind 
' was attracted to divide time according to genealogical scheme that 
had been fondly inherited by the first generation of Muslims from 
their pagan ancestors by whom it was treated as a prototype of history. 

He did not frame the outlines of the whole book in advance, nor 
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had he an idea of the limit to which the work would extend and 
engage his attention. Originally, he desired to prepare a table of his 
own descent, illustrating the twelve links that existed between him- 
self and his illustrious forefather, the Caliph Abu Bakr. Next, he got 
an idea to record the genealogies of the Prophet and his ten Blessed 
Companions. Gradually, the work began to reveal itself as a labour 
of love, and every account that he attempted gave him fresh encoura- 
gement and inspiration. He included, step by step, the genealogies 
of all other Companions, the tribal Kings of pre-Isiamic Arabia, the 
Persian legendary figures, the Umaiyid and Abbasid Caliphs, the 
doctors of Jurisprudence, the dynasties of Persian renaissance, the 
noble and pious families living in Ghaznin, and in the end the rulers 
of Ghor, with whom he was familiar asa contemporary. Before 
taking up afresh genealogy, he spent long intervals of sleepless 
nights in elaborate study, arrangement and research; and this exer- 
cise was invariably repeated till all the one hundred and thirty-six 
entries were completed. 

Notwithstanding the assiduity devoted to the work, it did not 
come up as a remarkable performance. To begin with, there were 
inherent limitations in the undertaking of this nature: it did not 
allow factual details for literary entertainment, nor the relationship 
of personalities with events could be fairly understood. Only one 
man entered this field with greater ambition; and even his experi- 
ment did not succeed beyond the limit. Sam'ani, Tajuddin Abu 
Saeed of Mery (b. A. H. 506), wrote his Kitabut-Ansab in Arabic, 
about half a century earlier, and was at once recozaised as an autho- 
rity on that subject. His talents were greatly superior, which is 
evident by the long list of forty-nine titles ascribed to his pen. He 
travelled over the wide world in pursuit of. knowledge, and visited 
most of the Islamic cities. Still more, he had the privilege of meeting 
alarge number of learned men living in his time. On the contrary, 
Fakhr-i-Mudabbir preferred to spend life in the peaceful chamber of 
his study at Lahore, and except for casual visits to Multan or 
Ghaznin, he was not fond of journey. ۲ Em 

Asa surprise it must be noted that he stands ina ridiculous 
position regarding his pedigree, which is clearly open to doubt; no 
matter, it was the starting point of his grand objective. He twice 
Mentioned elsewhere that Abu Muslim, the great supporter of 
Abbasid family, was one of his ancestors. This is an irreconcilable 


1 Adabul Harb, pp. 266, 295. 
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contradiction, for no reliable authority ever gave the faintest trace of 
evidence that Abu Muslim of Khurasan had any relationship with 
Abu Bakr, the Caliph. Obviously, the case of the author’s genealogy 
becomes disputable and recalls to mind the vicious tendency of the 
Muslims of Indian sub-continent to make fictitious genealogies—the 
practice of which increased with time—claiming their descent from 
persons who are accorded especial reverence. 

However, the lengthy introduction written to the book brought 
him genuine reward and won the approval of scholars for its merit 
as a piece of historical information. It contains a fair discussion on 
the ideas pertaining to the duties of a king and his relationship 
with the people, although the twenty-four Traditions of the Prophet, 
quoted in support of various arguments, generally seem to be of 
weaker authenticity. At the time of writing he was a man of old age, 
and had seen many memorable spectacles. The disappearance of 
Khusraw Malik, the last representative of Ghaznawid line, the rise 
of the princes of Ghor, their racial origin and the clannish divisions 
of the Turks, the transfer of power to the hands of Qutbuddin Aibak, 
his character and achievements were matters about which he pos- 
sessed intimate knowledge. Being the only contemporary witness. 
speaking about the principal actors of the drama that unfolded on 
the Indian political stage, the value of his statement, although brief 
and passing, is self-evident. 


Adabul-Harb wash-Shaja'ah (Principles of War and Valour) dealt 
with a unique and rare subject—the military system; and thanks to 
this achievement, Fakhr-i-Mudabbir was raised to the status of dis- 
tinguished writers in the history of Persian literature. Thus, he satis- 
fied the ambition of his life which was passed in diligent reading of 
books. It was completed about twenty-five years after the earlier 
composition on Genealogies (A.H.626/A.D.1228) and was dedicated to 
Sultan Eltutmish who was pleased with the work. 

He realized at the opportune moment to invite popular attention 
about the problems of politics and government, and their necessary 
lever—the military; for a new order was taking shape and the ques- 
tion of its stability raised a challenge. After applying his mind for 
a long time, the author ultimately crystallized the mass of problems 
into 34 major points, each of which formed a separate chapter. 

7 In the first six chapters he surveys all the important matters of 
policy that are necessary for an ordered government and explains 
the devices as to how to improve the various organs of power. The 
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king being the embodiment and personification of state, his actions 
and conduct have been made a sublect of careful examination and 
the criticism continues at great length. Of all the qualities, essential 
to make a good sovereign, there is greater emphasis on Justice, which 
in this wider implication carried the concept of service and duty 
towards the people who should be treated as “the trust of God”. In 
contradiction to other Muslim scholars—and most of them were 
jurists of high stature, like al-Mawardi—whose attention. turned 
on political questions, the author of Adabul-Harb does not deal 
with theories; in his estimate kingship was a reality and the wel- 
fare of society was associated with its existence. He offers practical 
guidance that would sure lead to best results. In order to elucidate 
his ideas he goes back to the past and brings out scores of stories 
about the great figures of Islamic history and also of pre-Islamic Iran. 
But his style of narrating them is precise, so that they do not over- 
shadow the main argument. 

Before turning towards the main theme of the book, he pauses to 
grasp the fundamental character of the problem, and devotes a single 
chapter (ch. 7) to explain the nature of the war itself. In strong and 
unequivocal terms he warns to avoid war as far as possible, for its 
consequences are unpredictable. Yet certainly, it involves great des- 
truction of life and property. Next to infidelity, bloodshed is the 
worst and most detestable action of man. On the Day of Judgement 
the first question to be settled, and punishment of Hell inflicted, 


* would be about the blood of men that has been shed on earth. No 


tyrant would escape unpunished before the throne of God; and n 
who maintain peace among mankind shall be rev 'arded with Mi 
blessings. By using strong words against the haughty and war-min 53 
rulers of the world, his intention, seemingly, was to scold and oS 
parage the unscrupulous: Turks, for whom battles were sports an 
accession a family tragedy. ۱ 
۳ Ms bel there are three chapters on horses; m 
animal played the vital part in Turkish verre] ala ce 
tance was recognized earlier by the Arabs. A Turkish so A s Me 
technique was to shoot the arrow at his target ۳ 500 
galloping horse. As cavalrymen the Turks had prove Ris 
over the Romans, and, again, smashed the power © es im 
Their meticulous care for their horses, and the Re n 
possessed about them, was part of their martial ie its. weed 
The various fighting weapons—sword, arrow, ae m pU 
form the topic of an independent chapter. Their 
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and the use in offence and defence, their methods of preparation at 
different places, and the importance and popularity of certain wea- 
pons among certain peoples have been clearly explained; and these 
details are intermingled with many interesting facts. To illustrate the 
correct technique and perfect skill in the use of various arms, he 
recalled to mind some of the great warriors of past history, most of 
them being members of the dynasties that preceded during the two 
centuries. Incidentally, he mentioned an eye-witness account of 
Muizzuddin Ghori's single-handed hunting of lions near Peshawar. 
As a queer and amusing instance, it becomes evident that battles of 
those days were not devoid of chivalry and romance: Sultan Maudud 
of Ghazna—as if to expiate the folly of his grandfather who had 
been infamous for gold-lust—ordered his arrow-head to be made of 
solid gold. If the victim was wounded, he would spend well to cure 
his pain; but if he died, the killer must be responsible for funeral 
expenses. 

There are about twenty chapters—the pith of the work that cover 
all the details concerning the systems of strategy. It must be surpris- 
ing that being a man of religious order, and living in learned circles 
without any experience of active life, his knowledge of the science of 
warfare was perfect to the last degree. As a matter of fact no detail 
has been left undiscussed about the training of soldiers, the formation 
of army, the selection of battlefield, the rules of night-assault, siege, 
petrol, spying, ambush, and the possible strategies needed in attack 
or defence. Briefly, in the exposition of these brilliant ideas he was 
pouring out the genius of his age, and his work may be fairly treated 
asa judgement by implication on the spirit of battle and bravery 
experienced by him among the generation with whom he lived. 

To consider the value of anecdotes, so frequently appended with 
E) chapter, it may be remarked that.they do not invoke a great 
historical interest. There are indications that he was very careless in 
Bp 5 Ro and did not seem to have much regard for 
1 A. 1 Soa he ne less reliable than Nizamul-Mulk, 
B i kd vh و‎ an EM be placed at a level with Kay- 
ui ME 2 ose p us-Nama bears the same typo of 
ce : » tor example, nineteen anecdotes in the first 

pter, out of which hardly a single one deserves to be accepted by 


à student of history. Still more, his knowledge of the events closer to 
his time was also not very sound. 
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HOUGH the Indo-Iranian relations can be traced as far back 
into the hoary past as to tke period of Aryan migration to the 
sub-continent, and can be studied thereafter intermittently during the 
first millennium B.c., a systematic inter-communication between the 
two cultural giants began during the Moghal period. Humayun was 
closely connected with the court of Shah Tahmasp where he resided 
for a considerable period of time after he was driven out of India by 
Sher Shah. Akbar’s accession to the throne marked the dawn of an 
era. His prosperous court offered liberal patronage to painters and 
musicians, poets and litterateurs, artisans and craftsmen, ministers 
and courtiers and fugitive princes. It was under Akbar's supervision 
that two master painters of Iran, viz., Abdussamad and Mir Ali, col- 
laborated with indigenous artists and developed the Moghal school of 
painting. Iranians who lived at his court left their mark on the court 
etiquette, customs, festivals and sometimes on the dress and. diet of 
the aristocracy. 
The coming over of Mirza Ghias Beg to the Moghal court proved 

to be an event of singular importance. The Mirza was the son of 
Khwaja Muhammad Sharif who was Vazir of Khurasan and then 
his father's death his stay 1n his 


of Yazd under the Safavids. After wir 
homeland became untenable and he fled from Iran. He was introduce 


to Akbar by Malik Masüd. The Mirza was án able man and rose high 


by the sheer dint of his merits. Akbar promoted him to à Dd i 
1000 and appointed him Diwan-i-Buyütát. After the marriage of his 
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daughter Nür Jehan with Jehangir in 1611 he was made commander 
of 6000 zaf and 3000 suwar. He held the title of Itmád-ud-Daulàh 
or the Lord Treasurer of the Empire. The Iranian influence mounted 
in the Moghal court with the ascendancy of Nir Jehan. If Mirza 
Ghiàs rose head and shoulders above the umards of Jehangir’s reign 
his son Asaf Khan was the predominant figure during the reign of 
Shah Jahan. The Moghal culture which thus evolved through all these 
years derived great inspiration from Iran. 

The influence on architecture is more pronounced than in any 
other branch of cultural activity. The Indian mosque from its very 
beginning evolved on the Iranian pattern, utilizing the chahár taq or 
the four-arched plan in its navet and the ivan in the centre of its 
facade in the form of an imposing portal. Both these features deve- 
loped to magnificent dimensions and became distinctive characteri- 
stics of the Moghal mosque. 

This was not accidental or co-incidental but a logical outcome of 
the development of an art. The Islamic architecture grew largely on 
the Iranian art traditions which played a preponderant role in its 
evolution with the overthrow of the Umayyids in A.D. 750 and the 
transference of the capital of Caliphate from Damascus to Baghdad. 
Hitherto a simple structure, the mosque borrowed and amalgamated 
in its body, whatever splendid came to be handy which did not violate 
the Canon Law. It was not the so-called Saracenic architecture which 
was introduced into India; the mosque-form and the tomb-form 
which were adopted in this land of the sikhara-temples came from 
Iran. 

The chahar-bagh or the four-quartered garden of the Moghals is 
Jranian in essence as well as in details. The idea was brought into 
India by Babur. Garden-craft was a favourite art in Persia since 
ancient times.’ It received great impetus in the Mohammedan period. 
Caliphs immensely favoured it. Writings of early Persian poets are 
full of delight in the gardens and their flowers. Particular mention 
may be made of Firdausi’s Shahnama and Sadi's Gulistan. Sadi entit- 
led his work Gulistan or the Rose Garden, Hafiz lavished unbounded 


1 P 
ur mosques which were constructed on this plan in Iran were called the 
iosk-mosques, e.g., the Jami Masjids of Ardistan, Barsiyan, Gulpaygan, 


Ispahan, Qazwin, Qum and Sawa. Cf. God i 
(Michael Heron, London, 1965). pp. 215.1... The Art of Iran 


? Brown, Percy, Indian Architecture (Islamic period), 4th ed., p. 109. 


7 a 
Void C.M. Villiers, Gardens of the Great Mughals (London, 1913) p. 5; 
ilber, D.N., Persian Garden and Garden Pavilions (Tokyo, 1962) p. 39. 
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applause on the gardens of Shiraz and so did famous Omar Khayyam 
of Khorasan who desired that his tomb “shall be ina spot where 
the north wind may scatter the roses over it.” This came true ! 

Persian garden is essentially a terraced garden—a garden in des- 
cending stages with the life-giving water as one of the principal 
adornments as well the very life and soul, the raison d’etre, of the 
garden itself. Water was manipulated beautifully in the canals, jets 
of water, waterfalls, cascades, ponds and lakes. Canals and tanks 
were so constructed as to keep the water brimming to the level of the 
paths on either hand. The shallow water-courses were paved with 
brilliant blue tiles, “the clear rivulets running in and out between the 
gloom of the old cypress avenues reflecting even a deeper blue than 
the cloudless sky above them.” Each terrace had a char-bagh or 
four-quartered plan with paved-paths, flower-beds, cypress-avenues 
and other ornamental features. 

Babur was fully conversant with these traditions of gardening. It 
was on Persian chār-bāgh plan and terraced style that he founded 
Bagh-i-Vafa or the Garden of Fidelity at Kabul in 1508. Other 
similar gardens which he founded at Kabul were Bagh-i-Banafsha 
(Garden of Violets), Bagh-i-Padshahi (The Imperial Garden) and 
Bagh-i-Chenar (Garden of Plane Trees). 

Imbued with these traditions of Persian garden-craft Babur foun- 
ded Bagh Gul-i-Afshan, now popularly known as Rambagh, at Agra, 
in about 1526.2 He also laid a full-fledged Bagh Hasht-Bihesht at 
Agra in imitation of its counterpart at Tabriz and a Bagh-i-Nilofer 
or Lotus-Garden at Dholpur. This way Babur introduced the Persian 
garden traditions in India and introduced them marvellously. His 
descendants carried forward this tradition to magnificent proportions. 
The famous Moghal gardens of Kashmir, the Shalimar and the 
Nishat, the garden of Pinjore, the gardens of the tombs of Humayun, 
Akbar, Itmad-ud-Daulah, Jehangir and the Taj-Mahal and Indoor 
gardens of the Agra Fort and the Red Fort at Delhi—all owe their 
origin to the Iranian traditions of gardening. ۰ 

Much can be said about the bulbous domes of the Moghals which 
derived inspiration to some extent from their Tranian counterparts: 
It may once more be emphasized that the typically Islamic construe: 
tional devices which were utilized in the medieval times in India 


1 Stuart, p. 13. i * 
2 Nath, R., ‘Bagh Gul-i-Afshán of Babur at Agra’, Indo-Iranica, Calcutta, Vol. 


XXXIII, No. 3 (September, 1970). 
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belonged more to Iran than to a so-called Saracenic or any other 
school of Arab art. The squinch arch and the stalactite, two favourite 
Iranian contrivances, Were introduced into India much before the 
advent of the Moghals. It was, however, during their splendid age 
that both were used magnificently for structural as well as ornamen- 
tal purposes. 

The Iranian influence is, however, most avowedly marked on the 
ornamental schemes, the glazed-tiling being the most important. It 
was a characteristic feature of the Islamic architecture of Iran. It 
was almost exclusively used for exterior ornamentation of the 
mosques and the tombs from the 11th century onwards. Jami Mas- 
jids at Damghan and Isfahan, tombs at Qüb, Sawa, Damghan and 
Mashhad, tomb of Uljaitu Khudàbanda at Sultàniya and the Blue 
Mosque at Tabriz provide some of the best examples. Kāshān was 
so closely associated with the manufacture of glazed tiles that the 
tiles themselves came to be called Kashi or Kashani, 

Glazed-tile decoration had brilliant colour scheme in geometrical 
and floral designs and the effect was most acceptable to the Muslim 
rulers in India. Multan and Punjab gradually became centres of 
glazed-tile ornament.! Not only the technique but also the artisans 
were imported from Iran at the initial stage of its adoption. Glazed 
tiles were used largely in the mosques and the tombs of the Sultanate 
period, the important examples being the tombs of Shah Yusuf 
Gardizi, Shadna Shahid and Ruknuddin at Multan, the old Dabgir 
Mosque, the tomb of Mirza Jani Beg and the Jami Masjid at Thatta. 
(Sindh), the tombs of Khwaja Khizr at Sonepat, of Maulana Jamili, 
of Faizulla Khan and of Sikandar Lodi at Delhi. The glazed-tile 
work of the Man-Mandir at Gwalior also belongs to this age. The 
Madrasa of Mahmüd Gawan at Bidar is, however, the best example 
of the pre-Moghal period. 

Though the indigenous artisan of Stone received preference during 
the Moghal age, recourse was also taken to the glazed-tile decoration. 
The Khairul-Manzil, the tomb of Shamsuddin Atagah Khan, Nili 
Chhatri are some of the early monuments where this ornament has 
been utilized. Akbar used this Sparingly at Fatehpur Sikri and at 
Agra Fort. His tomb at Sikandra Agra built during the reign of 
Jehangir has glazed-tiles on the cupol 


as of its third storey chhatris. 
The wonderful glazed-tile Pictures of 


the Lahore fort covering an 


1 Sec for details Nath, R., Colour Decoration in Mughal Architecture (Tar 


vala, Bombay, 1970), pp, 5-22, apore- 
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approximate area of 24,000 feet (!) were also executed during the 
reign of Jehāngir. The Wazir Khan's mosque at Lahore end the 
Chini-ka-Rauza (tomb of Shukrulla Shirazi) at Agra which are the 
best examples of glazed-tile decoration belong to Shah Jehan's 
magnificent age. Thé Chini-ka-Rauza is entirely covered with brilliant 
polychrome glazed-tiles. The technique as well as the designs are 
unmistakably Iranian. 

While the arabesque-stucco art of the Jehangiri-Mahal is more 
akin to the Arab Art, having almost identical examples at Cairo and 
Cordova, the incised stucco work of the tomb of Itmád-ud-Dàuláh 
is typically Iranian. It appears to be more an embroidery work rather 
than an architectural ornament ! The whole of the interior of the 
tomb has beautiful designs — highly conventionalized floral motifs, 
flowers like tulip and narcissus, trees like cypress, dish and wine-vase— 
all of unquestionable Iranian origin. The entire ornamental scheme 
of the monument seems to have derived wholesale inspiration from 
the decorative arts of Iran and it is this aspect which predominates 
in its conception. Of all the consequences of Indo-Iranian cultural 
exchange during the medieval ages, the adoption of the Iranian orna- 
ment and some of the associated aesthetic ideals in Moghal archi- 
tecture is the most pronounced. 
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Indo-Persian Literature 


Z. A. DESAI 


* 


NDO-MUSLIM Epigraphy, that is to say Arabic and Persian ins- 

criptions of India, generally speaking, starts with the foundation 
of the Muslim empire in India in the last decade of the 6th century 
Hijra or 12th century A. D. We do have records of the pre-Muslim 
period of Indian history, but their number is Very small. The langu- 
age of these early records as also of the records of the early period of 
the Delhi Sultanate is Arabic. But from the second half of the 7th 
century Hijra (13th century A. p.), Persian came to be employed as 
the medium of epigraphic text along with Arabic. In the next century, 
Persian gained a wider currency. For quite some time, Persian had 
been the State-language as well as that of education and literature, 
and therefore, it was but natural that it gradually started to replace 
Arabic as the epigraphic medium as well, so much so that under 
the Moghals, and in some of the provincial dynasties, even earlier, 
it almost completely replaced Arabic in historical epigraphs. > 

While a few efforts have been made to evaluate India's contri- 
bution to Persian language and literature, à systematic and well 
documented history of the same is yet to be attempted, and though 
practically every university in the country has a full-fledged depart- 
ment of Persian, it is rather disappointing to find that no serious or 
concentrated effort has been made so far in this. direction. Even 5 
the attempted evaluation, an extremely interesting and رز‎ 
branch of Indo-Persian literature, what is known as Malfüz litera 
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ture, which is sizable, is completely overlooked by our Persian 
scholars. Likewise, a systematic study, from this point of view, of 
the emergence of Persian language as the medium of epigraphs in 
India, for which sufficient. material existed. and much more has been 
brought to light after the pioneering work of H. E. Dr. Ali Asghar 
Hekmat on. the Persian Inscriptions of India was published more 
that a decade ago, should not be overlooked when an assessment of 
the various aspects of Indo-Iranian cultural relations is made. 

Insomuch as these epigraphs cover a vast canvas—almost all 
parts of the country and almost all dynasties, major as well as minor, 
are represented—they tend to show to what extent and in what 
degrees, the cultivation and usage of Persian language and literature 
was practiced in different parts of India at different periods. The 
most striking aspect of this evidence is that the south-western coast 
comprising Kerala seems to have remained completely cool towards 
Persian from the very beginning, and the same is the case to-day. In 
other parts of the south, as for example, in the coastal regions of 
Tamilnadu too, Arabic appears to have held the ground. In Orissa, 
the language of epigraphs is Persian, but their number is small. In 
Bengal, inscriptions of the pre-Moghal period are with very few 
exceptions in Arabic, and in Gujarat too, Arabic dominates in pre- 
Moghal epigraphs, but the number of Persian records is also consi- 
derable. In the rest of the country, the pattern of prevalence is the 
same as described in the earlier part of this paper. 

Then, these epigraphs give an idea of the promotion of Persian 
language and literature under varied central and provincial dynasties 
and regional chiefs. This is Particularly valuable in the case of the 
provincial kingdoms like Bihar, Gujarat, Kashmir, Malwa and 
Deccan or of the minor states in the 12th and 13th centuries Hijra, 
of whose contribution in this regard not much material is available. 
For example, as will be stated a little later, a few specimens of 
extremely fine poetry of the 7th century Hijra (13th century A. D.) of 
en preserved in an epigraph only, 
Gujarat is known in full, from a 
the names of some poets who flourished 
eserved only in these epigraphs Even 
» Where other sources are helpful in 
portance, For example, 
dated A, H. 781, that the 


ma) 1D. وی‎ berlain) of Firaz Tughlug, 
and a disciple of H, Nizamu'd-Din-i-Auliya Was a poet of Persian 
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(as well as Arabic). This epigraph commemorating the construction 
of the step-well near the tomb of the saint was composed by him and 
may be seen even to-day. Likewise, we get four rubais composed in 
about 647 Hijra engraved in an epigraph from Uttar Pradesh. 
Similarly, a ghazal and a few rubá'is of a high order composed by one 
Yüsufi who expired in 889 Hijra are contained in his epitaph at 
Sonepat in erstwhile Panjab. 

The Persian epigraphs of India are both in prose and verse. 
Generally speaking, from the language point of view, these epigraphs 
might appear a litlle disappointing. In quite a few cases, the 
epigraphs in prose being short, the language is plain and bereft of 
any literary flavour, leave alone artifice or rhetorics. Not unoften, 
the language is. clumsy, and grammatically incorrect too; in a few 
cases, sentences are left incomplete. and we come across here and 
there instances in which at times it is difficult to make out the exact 
purport. On the other hand there are epigraphs which are of moderate 
length and well composed, suchas the epigraph onthe “Alai 
Darwāza at Delhi, at Gogi and Bihar Sharif of the Khaljt and 
Tughluq periods, i.e., 7th and Sth centuries Hijra, at Debikot in 
Bengal of the 8th century Hijra, etc. Some of the Moghal epigraphs, 
such as those on the Jami’ Mosque, Delhi, and onthe various 
buildings in the Red Forts at Agra and Delhi, and elsewhere, are 
fairly long and afford specimens of fine prose. But in the case of 
prose, we have sufficient specimens from other literary sources. 
Moreover, these epigraphs do not disclose the name of their authors, 
and at the most, it may be taken for granted that such of those 
records as are fine specimens of prose and occur on royal buildings 
were composed by court scribes. In other words, from our point 
of view it is the epigraphs in verse, which are of some, if any, use. 
In thesé epigraphs, the position is somewhat better. Apart from the 
| or far-off places where at times utter 
disregard of the rules of idiom and prosody is in evidence, We have 
generally speaking more specimens of good poetical compositions. 

In quite a few cases, the authors of the metrical epigraphs تیه‎ 
indicated in the text and asa result these poets can be assigned, 
according to their periods and stations, to pre-Sultanate or Moghal 
periods on the one hand, and on the other, to different provincial 
kingdoms like those of Bihar, Gujarat, Malwa, Jaunpur, Don ang 
the like, the Bahmant kingdom of Deccan having been split s bh. 
into independent kingdoms of the ‘Adil Shahi, Qutb Shahi, ae 
Shahi kings, etc.,—those among the major political powers—an 


epigraphs found in mofussi 
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the different minor principalities in the north and south such as of 
Nawwabs of Oudh, Arcot, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Savanur, etc. A 
fairly long list of such of the poets as had flourished during the time, 
if not under the direct patronage, of these rulers and Sultans, can 
be prepared on the basis of epigraphs. Interestingly, we also come 
across texts composed by some of the rulers themselves, e. g., the 
‘Adil Shahi king ‘Ali IT, the rulers of Savanur and Cuddapah and the 
last Moghal emperor Bahadür Shah. 

It may be worthwhile to note that a vast majority of these poets 
are unknown from other available sources. Among the known poets 
may be enumerated: the enigmatist Shihàb-i-Mu'ammà' t, Katibu’l- 
Mulk-i-Dauri, historian Muhammad “Imadu'd Din-i-Tàhir, Mir 
Muhammad Ma‘sim-i-Nami and the famous calligrapher Mir 
“Abdu’llah-i-Mushkin Qalam and his son Kashfi of the early Moghal 
period, and Sarkhüsh, Naji, Shaikh ‘Ali-i-Hazin, Azàd-i-Bilgiràmi, 
‘Ishqi, “Ibrati, Mamnün, Nasir, Nasikh, Sahbà'i, Kaiwan and Ghalib 
of the later period. In the case of these poets too, the poctical frag- 
ments composed by them may not be available in their poetical 
output recorded elsewhere. Then again, in the case of Mir Muhammad 
Ma'süm-i-Nàmi, for example, the names of the poetical works of 
his quintet or Khamsa, about which there had been slight discrepan- 
cies, have been found recorded in at least two of his epigraphs, one 
at Nagaur and the other at Isfahan in Iran. To this extent, even in 
the cases of known poets, the inscriptions may be found to supple- 
ment or corroborate, and even correct, the information about them 
available in other sources. 

Incidentally, we may draw attention to one aspect of information 
which these epigraphs give, though it is beyond our purview here. 
From these epigraphs may be prepared a fairly long list of Iranian 
settlers in India, belonging to different vocations in life who came 
from different parts of Iran and settled down in different parts of this 
ee where this phenomenon took place are Cambay 
Maharshtra) in TOTUM X an 0 pee EE 
E rds a aca century Hijra, Haidarabad in the IIth 

, ow, Allahabad, Kashmir, etc. in the subsequent 


period. This information may be quite useful for some aspects of 
sociological studies. 


And as stated above, 
are of value as specimen 
of the Sultanate, i. e 
7th-9th centuries Hijra 


it is particularly these metrical records which 
s of Indo-Persian literature. Of these, those 
pre-Moghal periods covering approximately 
are particularly valuable. Unfortunately, the 
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absence of the names of the poets or composers in the text in most 
of these somewhat detract from their importance. This is particularly 
the case with the epigraphs of the 7th century Hijra (13th century 
A. bd.) and toa great extent of the 8th century Hijra (14th century 
A. D.) as well. 

Of the 7th century Hijra, we are told of an epigraph at Gwalior, 
now non-extant, comprising one rubāī composed by the Mamlik 
poet Taj-i-Riza. However, he is also known from literary sources. 
But it is only from an epigraph that we come to know of a poet of 
7th century Hijra, whose one ghazal and two rubd‘is engraved thereon, 
not only afford some of the very few earliest specimens of Persian 
poetry in India as well as in Gujarat, but also can rank among 
the best poetical specimens in Persian literature. This poet’s name is 
Zainu‘d-Din-i-‘ Ali and his poetical name is Salari. He seems to have 
come to Gujarat from Yazd and died there in Hijra 685. His above- 
mentioned verses are remarkable for purity of thought and sublimity 
of mystic exultation, testifying in no small measure to his high poeti- 
cal talent; his style is distinguished by chasteness of diction, clarity 
and fluency of expression and above all, by refreshing vigour and 
surging exuberance of heavenly love that makes a highly thrilling 
reading. A rubá'i and a few verses from his ghazal which in the same 
metre and rhyme as, but different qafiya from that of the great con- 
tempary mystic poet Maulànà-i-Rüm!, may be quoted here : 


ما بہر نظام كائنات آمد ه ايم با ذ ات قدیم در صفات آمد مایم 


نورهمه نور سایه‌سایهماست تو سای مس ده مایذ ات آمذ ه ايم 
مقصد جان رو نمود جان ole‏ كو مباش 
دل جو همه حال کشت قال لسان كو be‏ ش 
بی مد د صوت و حرف كشف ند | 
كا 


سرارغيب 
و زبان 5 r i= Wad‏ 
© 2 ت ۶ بريز شرح و بیان ayes‏ 


ATI مح ع‎ eae IS lis: 
1 The marla‘ of Maulina-i-Rim’s ghazat 15 * 


م بسلیمان خوشيم حور و پری كو مياش 


CAO ل با كر‎ Iie pe 
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از صد ف تن چو CSL‏ جان كبر سر عشق 
د ر همه جا از صدف نام و نشان كو هباش 


مایه" سود و زيان د نياو عقبا* تست 
هرد و چو د ر باختی سود و زيان كو مباش 
جمله* صحرا و كوه نور تجلی كرفت 
, ما بتجلى خوشيم حور جنان كومبا ش 
ذات تو سالاريا روح مكانست و کون 
د ور وزمان گو مگرد کون و مكان كو مبا ش 
Another specimen of Indo-Persian poetry of the 7th century Hijra‏ 


is found in an epigraph of Hijra 647; of the four rubá'is two may be 
quoted here : 


يك جند دلم با رخ تو خوش‌می بود 
وز دید ن روى تو دمى می أسود 


از بد حسدی که هست این جرخ کبود 


از پیش‌من شپا بناكبت بيو د 
اس کرد ه تنت ناكبان رای لحد 
جان يافته از تئت سرو پای لحد 


ميد eS‏ بداو کر ا کا 


Of this as well as the other s 
do not get the names of their co 
Hijra onwards, 
Some of the poet 
(disciples of the 


pecimens of the 7th century, we 
mposers. From the 8th century 
however, we start getting the names of composers. 
5 of this period are: Burhani, Hamid and ۵۲ 
famous saint of Daulatabad H. Burhanu’d- Din-i- 
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Gharib — incidentall is Hami zdi ۳ 
Shà'ir, the author of ate mS a f ur 

, jālis), Ya'qüb, Farid and Qadi 
Badr. Of the poets of the 9th century Hijra, we have *Abdu's-Salàm, 
Ahmad, Fadlu'llàh, Farid, Husaini, Ilahdad, Mubarak, Muhammad 
Nadim, Nayàzi, Qudsi, Razi, Righāmī, Shams-i-Farid, Taqi and 
Yüsufi. There number goes on increasing in the subsequent centuries: 
in the 10th century Hijra we have Nawidi Nishapiri, Arifî, Asiri, 
Danyal, Hakimi, Hishi-i-Shirazi, Husain-i-Mu‘amma’i, Jamshid-i- 
Shirazi, Khusrawi, Mihdi, Miskin, Muhammad-i-Khattat, Nigahi, 
Nüri, Ruhnü, Wisali and Yahya. Some poets of the,llth century 
Hijra are ‘Abidi, Abu’l-Fadl, Abul-Qaàsim-i-Làri, Afdal, Afdal-i- 
Ahrári, Aman’llah-i-‘Ast, Asadi, *Ashiq, “Ata'i, Baha, Chiraghi, 
Danish, Diya’i, Fá'id, Fathi, Fathi-i-Husaini, Firaqi, Firasat, 
Ghubiri, Husain, Hadi, Hashim, Khirami, Khusrawi, Miran, Mughal, 
Muhammad bin Haidar-i-Naraqi, Mushfiqi, Ni‘matu’llah, Nizami, 
Qàsimi, Talib-i-Khurd and Yumni-Sha’istakhani. Some of the com- 
posers of the 12th century Hijra are: Ahmad, ‘Arif, Baqi, Bijàn, 
Dard, Dihr, Faidi, Fa’iz, Fatir, Halim, Hasrat, Jaswant Rai, Kazim, 
Khurram, Madho, Maftün, Ma‘muri, Mashhadi, Mihdawi, Mir, 
Muhammad bin Ridà'i-i-Mashhadi, Nasha’, Qudrat, Raff, Rasa, 
Rida. Ridawi Sufi, Taqdir, Thabit and Tuhfa. Among the poets of 
the 13th century Hijra, some are: Afdal, Ahmad, Ahsan, Akbar, “Ali, 
Ali, Amjad, Asfiya, A‘zam, “Aziz, Baqa, Barq, Bashir, Dard, Dhakir, 
Diwan, Faid, Fakhr, Farhat, Fikr, Hamraz, Hasan, Janbaz, Jauhar, 
Latif, Mahzan, Mauzun, Mir, Mu’adhdhin, Muhsin, Nadir, Nafis, 
Nagshi, Nashat, Nikhat, Qamar, Qudsi, Rami, Qidwan, Sakin, 
Sayyid, Shad, Shahid, Shakir, Sharq, Shuhrat, Talib, Wad‘, Walayat, 
Yahya, Zahid, etc. Some of these may be traceable in other contem- 


porary sources. a Lh 
The above list, which is not exhaustive, is sufficient to show that 


the epigraphs can be considered as not an unimportant source of 
Indo-Persian literature. It is, however, true that they do not furnish, 
by virtue of their very nature, any information beyond the nom-de- 
plume, and in stray cases, the name of the poet. But a redeeming 
feature is that in each case the definite date of their compositions IS 
known. Then again, the epigraphs are in most cases the only compo- 
sitions of these poets which are known. 1 

In the end, a few more words may be said about the quality of 
the verses, which has to be kept in view while evaluating the role of 
ce for the contribution of India or any 


Persian inscriptions as a sour india. 
h and development of Persian literature. 


of its region to the growt 
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Some of these epigraphs are short, comprising, generally speaking, 
two to ten lines at the most, while there are others which are longer, 
such as for example, in case of the epigraph on Akbar’s tomb 
at Sikandara, Shah Jahan’s inscriptions on the Diwàn-i-Khass at 
Agra, Shah Jahàni Mosque at Ajmer, Sha‘ista Khan’s mosque at 
Aurangabad, etc. There are a few epigraphs which comprise full qasida 
or ghazals and ruba‘is as has been already pointed out. Also as I had 
occasion to remark, in some epigraphs from the mofussil, particularly 
by anonymous poets, the poetry is not very satisfactory. Of course, 
loftiness of thought cannot be expected in compositions of this sort, 
where the object of the verses as well as the space at the disposal of 
the poet are limited. But even then there is no reason why they should 
not show some evidence of flight of imagination and sublimity of 
expression that are the requisites of good poetry, and for which they 
did have some scope. On the contrary, there are a few compositions 
which betray disregard of grammar and prosody. This is rather in- 
explicable as the majority of such epigraphs were caused to be made 
by men of rank and position—even governors who could have easily 
employed the services of a first-rate composer for their texts. 

But in similar epigraphs from the State capitals and other centres 
of learning, the quality of verses is fairly good on the whole, and in 
some cases, of a high order. Particularly in the Moghal period, from 
the reign of Akbar onwards, the compositions are on the whole 
characterized by quite good poetry and some of them can be classed 
along with the best specimens of their type. This is also true of the 
epigraphs in the mofussil places. The same quality of verse is main- 
tained throughout the 12th and 13th centuries Hijra. 


In the end, J may be permitted to quote a few specimens taken at 
random : 


بعبد د ولت شاه معظم شپنشاه بنین و بنات آدم 
علا“ الد ین و د نیاتاجداری که مثلش‌نیست اندر د هرباری 
همای د ولتش پر باز بادا سحاد ت دامر شرا تا 
جز او هر کس‌که خواهد تاج و افسر 


مر آنکس‌را جدا بادا تن از سر 
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کک اد عطایست 
عمارت خانه* کونین بادا 
ox‏ ات خراندہ تا حفر 
بنينا فو قكم سبعا نداد | 
ياد شاه جبان سك ددر شاه که بنامش در دعا سفتند 
os‏ اند فد allel‏ ملکے aS‏ 
کت حشت پرورد ه كلت || s‏ مشك تاتاری 


c‏ از کافور خام امد زهی فرخند fe‏ يانى 


جز این مقام مقد س‌چنین عما رت خوب 


esos ee‏ كرد ان 


بعهد د ولت شاه معظم خجسته خسرو اولاد آد م 

مدار دين احمد شاه فيروز شه صاحب قران سلطان اعظم 
موفق كشت از حق بنده معروف اساس این عمارت کرد t‏ 
جوار روضه" شيخ المشايسخ نظام الحق والد ين قط بعالم 


بعهد د ولت فیروز شاهی كه حکمش‌د ر كرفت از ماه ما هی . 

ee‏ ار فو ی کرد کا 

نسيم از خلق او صد بهره کیرد I)‏ ف او عد جان د 

ee?‏ حات على quiu us)‏ س کے 
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; شرفت ادص چون هست از خاك‎ 

رجوعش باز شد درحاك نمنا ك 

امیران و ملو ك و خان و شاهان ] 
قبا پوشان و هر يك کژکلاها ن 

خصوص‌این مرد صاحب قبر دين دار 
كه از د نياى قانی رفت هشيا ر 

کتورن سرد تا ب خاك كرده 
5 لباس‌زند كانى چاك كرد e‏ 


E. us‏ که بر د | خلش‌ملك آرد 
نويد 


من د خله كان ui‏ 


بنای عمر 
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D ero بسان حلقه* خا تم تا ند‎ 
خحسته وا لا دستور شه ملك سالار‎ 
ينا“ روضه" رضوان صفت يكرد متبن‎ 
گذ ر‎ obs بسوی با بپشتش از آن‎ 


که Jos‏ خاك قد و مش کنند حورالحین 


ر ران تاصرد نيا ودين 
شاه محمود ابن ایراهیم شاه s b‏ 
صغد ر كيهان يناه مملكت صد ر كريم 
E EP EL‏ 
eme‏ و برد آنچنان کاند ر جهان 
طاق و بنیاد آمدش پاماه و ماهی pete‏ 
برو محرایش از فرط gle‏ مر ه 


- Neale 
ال ن رونق كه تحسين ميكند روح الامين‎ 


و این ندا از عالم IG‏ همی adl‏ فرود 


koe‏ تعدن فاد خلو ها خالدين 


a 
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P all ess) شد إمرتب دل‎ ES معد عات‎ 
A LI 
| آنکه منشور کار روز ازل 22 یافت طغرای من بنى الله‎ 
از كمال علو محرايش مینماید زر 2 ا‎ 
۱ شكر لله كه بد ور على عاد لشاه‎ 
^ چه‌شپی کامل ساف دل کر اا‎ ; 
3 ۱ شاه جم مرتبه خاقان سکند ر صولت‎ 
3 داور دأدستان خسرو اقليم سخا‎ 
Er ال سان‎ ۰ ۰ RED 


جد ی همچو حرم فیض‌ده و روسفزا 
پیش‌طاق ش که نشان ميد هد از طاق فلك 


هست بيو سته جو قوس قزح انكشت نما | 


عالى بنای کحبه تعثال ا ر 


D‏ اين 
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يك فرید ش مقام فانسی داد 
يك فريسد ش مقام be!‏ كرد 
مرتضی خان فراز مرقداو 
Pa‏ : 
قبه چون krm‏ كرد 


ابر فیروزی از جهان بر خا ست 
كر تفای YS le dup‏ 
بر حبان كحبه Gu‏ 
جار دراز چپار حد وا کرد 
عرشه"مر قد مبار ك ۱ و 


بر زمین کار عرش‌اعلست ی کنسرد 


محك خسروان و پایه" ملسك مہ ر و مه را عیار بر زرو سیم 


اچ با صفا زنورو le)‏ گوهری ہی ينها چود ریم 


شنید م ز خاصان نر خنده فال 


كه بيش از جلوس ابد اتصا ل 


شسینشاه دين 22)372 ين Ly‏ 5 


فلك قد ر شاھجہا ن باد شا o‏ 
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که دارد شریحت بحهد شر رواج 
زهی مسجد باد شاه جهان 
که دارد زبیت‌المقد س نان ET‏ 


خوشا قد ر اين خانه كر احترام 

بود ثانی آئنین بيت الخرا م 
مقد س‌حریمی چو قد س‌خلیل 

بوصفش زبان وقف ذکر جمیل 
کند دسته مر گان خود EAT‏ 

كه خاریکش يابد اینجا خطاب . 
جہان را د وچشمند مردم نشین 1 
یکی fab‏ کحبه و دیگر 


همچو قد ر و همت و بختش بلند 


ae 
DB 
QI د‎ 
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همچو كحبه اجر بخش و جرم سور 

همچو صبح | ز نور دين عالم فروز 
پیش طاقش مشرق صبح مراد 

كشت خورشيد لاه سر برد 002 
در طوافش‌آسمان سربلند 

چون بکحبه محرمان احرام بند 
pps‏ تابان بلبل گلدسته ۱ ش 

لل و کل Gal‏ و دلخسته اش 
e‏ ارس brus‏ 


اسمان بخت را اخت AY‏ ۱ 


ops 
مردان خان‎ ub Wo که و مات‎ 
کز کل نعل سمند ش مه كلف از رخ زد ود‎ 
یلچپوربود از وی بپشت‎ Sel سجد‎ 
ده بو د‎ aa 
همت اين خان گرد ون قد فد ر شد محمار‎ 
آينه دار قصر جو د‎ sae P 
هوج حوض چان فزای ش‌آبروی طاعت است‎ 
نکته عذ ب البیانی رهزم ار جا هس شنود‎ 
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; TARA CHAND and S.A.H. ABIDI 


HE cultural traditions of Iran and India are linked together, n-t 
only because the two belong essentially to the same ethonolinguis- 
tic family, but also because both have obtained sustenance from the 
same ancient folklore. The stories of the Panchatantra, for example, 
spread to Iran from India and consequently enriched the treasure- 
house of world-literature. Penzer writes: 
India is indeed the home of story-telling. lt was from here that the 
Persians learned the art, and passed it on to the Arabians. From the 
Middle East the tales found their way to Constantinople and Venice, 
and finally appeared in the pagesof Boccaccio, Chaucer and La Fontaine. 
Itwas not until Benfey wrote his famous introduction to the Pancha- 
tantra that we began to realise what a great debt the Western tales owed 
to the East.! i 
Though the significance of the Panchatantra in the folk-literature 
of the world is now being increasingly recognized, there is another 
important collection of stories which has, as yet, not received ade- 
quate recognition. Known as the Kathasaritsagara (The Ocean of 
Story), it still awaits the genius of a Burzoe to bring out its instrinsic 


worth. This task has been rendered difficult because its earliest and 


original version, the Brhatkatha (The Great Tale) has been unfortu- 


nately lost to us. Keith says: 


| 
| 


i ‘ous losses in Indian litera- 
There is no doubt that one of our really serious AR 

ture is the disappearance of the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, a work which 
ranked beside the Mahabharata and the Ramayana as one of the great 


1 The Ocean of Story, Introduction, ۰ XXXIV-XXXV- 
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store-houses of Indian literary art. ۲ 
Brhatkathā and its Sanskrit translations are closely related to the 


Panchatantra. Dasgupta writes: 

The various important recensions of the Panchatantra have been classi- 
fied into four main groups, which represent diversity of tradition but all 
of which emanate from the lost original. The first is the lost Pahlavi ver- 
sion, from which were derived the old Syriac and Arabic versions; and 
it was through this source that the Panchatantra, in a somewhat modified 
form, was introduced into the fable literature of Europe. The second is 
a lost North-Western recesion, from which the text was incorporated in- 
to the two North-Western (Kashmirian) Sanskrit versions of Gunadhya's 
Brhatkatha . . . The third is the common lost source of the Kashmirian 
version entitled Tantrakhyayika, and of the two Jaina versions, namely, 
the Simplicior Text, ... and the much amplified Ornatior Text, called 
Panchakhyana.... The fourth is similarly the common lost source of 
the Southern Panchatantra, the Nepalese version and the Bengali 
Hitopade$a.? 

The Brhatkathà, consisting of about 700,000 stanzas, was probably 
composed inthe third or fourth century A.D. by Gunadhya, said 
to bea half-breed Naga-Brahman. The following interesting story 
regarding the composition of the Brahatkathá is based on the version 
given in the Kat/iasaritsagara: 

Parvati once pressed Siva to relate stories for her diversion. Siva told her 
the deeds of seven mighty emperors, the Vidyadhara Chakravartins. One 
of the attendants, Pushpa Danta, overheard the narration and related 
the tales to his wife, Jaya. The stories soon got wide currency. Parvati 
became angry and condemned Pushpa Danta to be born as a mortal. 
When his brother Malayavan tried to intercede, he was also cursed simi- 
larly. Later she relented and modified the curse. It was now decreed that 
Pushpa Danta should be readmitted to heaven if he met a Paisacha 
(Goblin) and narrated all the stories accurately. Malayavan, likewise was 
offered a chance of obtaining his release by spreading the stories on 
earth. In course of time Pushpa Danta was born as Vararuchi and be- 
came the minister of King Yogananda. While journeying as a pilgrim, 
he met the goblin, Kanabhuti, related the tales he had overheard and 
yen ed to D s service. Malayavan was born as Gunadhya and 
RE Beene 3 Sg Satavahana, who had another favourite in 
E a AEA 7 pa with Sarva Varman, with regard to 
queen for his ee A I A M Pas D me be 
Sanskrit and society and ai ata the Ue ud oe T. SE 
There he met the goblin d 11 d da ee (De pace nii 
blood, as there was no ink prd pues and wrote themjontinihis 
7 or writing material in the forest. 


1 A History of Sanskrit Literature, P. 266. 
? ibid., Vol. I, pp. 88-90, 
* A New History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 367-8. 
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The Paiśāchi Prakrit of Gunadhya’s Brahatkatha seems to be one 
of the dialects spoken in the Vindhya region in the vicinity of 
Ujjain.’ 

Dasgupta writing about the nature, content and merit of the 
Brhatkathd says: 


The exact content and bulk of the original Brhatkatha cannot be deter- 
mined, even to the extent to which we can approximate to those of the 
Panchatantra. We have two main sources of knowledge, derived from 
Kashmir and Nepal respectively, but both of them employ a different 
medium of expression, and are neither early nor absolutely authentic... 
It is difficult to say how far all the praiseworthy qualities, if not the 
blemishes, of these late versions, produced under different conditions 
were present in the primary Brhatkatha, a verbal or even a confidential 
substantial reconstruction of which is wellnigh impossible. To judge, 
however, from the principal theme, stories and characters, as well as 
from the general method and outlook, it is possible to assert that 
Gunadhya must have been a master at weaving into his simple story of 
romantic adventure all the marvels and myth, magic and fairy tale, as 
well as a Kaleidoscopic view of varied and well conceived characters and 
situations." 
Keith writes: 

The sources on which he (Gunadhya) drew were, it is clear, three in 
number. The Ramayana gave him the motif of the search of a husband 
for wife cruelly stolen from him soon after a happy marriage; from 
Buddhist legends and other traditions of Ujjain and Kausambi he was 
deeply familiar with the tales of Pradyota or Mahasena and the gallant 
and dashing hero Udayana, whose love adventures were famed for their 
number and variety; he was also in touch with many tales of sea-voyages 
and strange adventures in far-off lands which were current in the busy 
centre of Indian trade, and with the abundant fairy tales and legends of 


1 Keith writes: “The dialect used was Paisachi, and over this term a controversy 
accentuated by the fact that we really cannot be sure that we have a single 
| relic of the Brhatkarhà, still less that so late a grammarian as Markandeya 
(17th century) actually had the text before him. A further confusion has 
arisen from Sir G. Grierson’s decision to group a certain number of north- 
western dialects spoken in Kafiristan, the Swat-Valley, Chitral, and Gilgit, as 
Paisacha language, claiming both that they have a true relation to the ancient 
Paisachi dialect, and were so-called because the speakers were cannibals, 
and thus styled Paisachas, eaters of raw flesh, by their neighbours. < . but. 50 
there is more probability that Paisachi was a dialect rather of the Vindhyas 
than of the north-west. —4 History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 269. 
Grierson's view is supported by the fact that even today in none 
Afghanistan a dialect called Pishai is spoken. Pishai is in WU e 
corruption of Paisáchi (This information was given by Professor orgens 
who was working on the dialects of north-western Afghanistan). 
2 A History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, pp: 92, 95, 100. 


95 
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magic current in India. 

Three abridged Sanskrit translations of the Brhatkathd are now 
available. Two of these versions were translated in Kashmir. The 
Kashmir versions include a number of indigenous stories not found 
in the third version. It is obvious that these tales were not a part of 
the original work.? 

The earlier of these two versions, known as the JBrhatkathá- 
manjari (The Bower of the Great Stories) was rendered in A.D. 1037 
by Kshemendra. It consists of 19 chapters with 7,500 stanzas. Keith 
says: 

The work of Kshemendra was probably produced in his youth like the 
Manjaris of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana which he composed, 
perhaps in accordance with his own doctrine that the would-be poet 
ought to undertake exercises of this kind. The character of these abridge- 
ments is well-known; they are dry and sober, reproducing faithfully, 
though with much omission and curtailment often to obscurity, their 
originals, but depriving of all life and attraction... But his accuracy is 
assured, and, therefore, we may a priori assume that his account of the 
contents of the Brhatkatha of Kashmir accords with reality.? 

The other Kashmir version of the Brhatkatháà known as Kathda- 
saritsagara (The Ocean of Story) was rendered sometime between 
A.D. 1063 and 1081 by Somadeva, a Saiva Brahman and the son 
of Rama of Kashmir. It has 18 books called lumbakas, subdivided 
into 124 chapters named tarangas containing about 22,000 verses. 

During Somadeva's time Kashmir was torn by civil and inter- 
necine strife. Kalasha had revolted against his father, King Ananta, 
who committed suicide. Moreover, Kalasha's regime was full of 
intrigue, bloodshed and suffering. The chaotic condition of the time 
1s reflected in the Kathasaritsagara, which was composed with a view 


to divert the troubled mind of Suryamati, the wife of Ananta and 
the mother of Kalasha.! 


14 History of Sanskrit Literture, pp. 270-271. 

? Chaitanya says: “The stories of Vikrama and Vetala (Goblin and Vampire) 
are found in Kshemendra's and Somadeva's versions of the Brhatkatha 
But they seem to have formed an independent cycle, not originally part of 
the Brhatkatha, They are not found in Buddhasvami's versions, and, further, 
the twenty: 


1 ‘five stories stand by themselves in the Vetala Panchavimsati of 
Which many recensions are available,"—4 New History of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, pp. 371-2. 


? A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 276. 


5 Chaitanya writes: “Kalhana has mirrored the anarchy of this period, which 
gets reflected in the underworld of Somadeva's narrative, full of cut-throats. 
opium addicts, harlots and toughs. There are vivid pictures of the acute 
misery caused by a war, famine and organised brigandage. A cynical story 
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Discussing the nature and merit of the Kathdsaritsagara, Keith 


says: 


We may admit that despite his efforts Somadeva has not succeeded in 
producing a unified work. But the merit of the Kathdsaritsdgara dces 
not rest on construction. It stands on the solid fact that Somadeva has 
presented in an attractive and elegant if simple and unpretentious form 
a very large number of stories which have for us a very varied appeal; 
either as amusing or gruesome or romantic or as appealing to our love 
of wonders on sea and land, or asaffording parallel to tales familiar 
from childhood . . . The religious world of Somadeva, reminds us of the 
superstitious nature of the people of the Kashmir." 

Penzer writes: 
The Kathāsaritsāgara is the earliest collection of stories extant in the 
world... In the first place let us look at the title he has chosen for his 
collection. He felt that his great work united in itself all the stories, as 
the ocean does all the rivers. Every stream of myth and mystery flowing 
down from the snowy heights of sacred Himalaya would sooner or later 
reach the ocean, other streams from other mountains would do likewise, 
till at last fancy would create an ocean full of stories of every concei- 
vable description . . . 
The Ocean of Story ... may be regarded as an attempt to present as a 
single whole the essence of that rich Indian imagination which had found 
expression in literature and art stretching back to the days of the 
intermingling of the Aryan and Dravidian stocks nearly two thousand 
years before the Christian era.? 

Winternitz says: 
The Kathásaritsagara has the greatest importance for the history of 
Indian literature also on account of the fact that in it there are several 
stories which have been worked upon by several other poets, of course, 
not only on the basis of Somadeva's work, but also on that of Gunadhya 
...so nicely as in Somadeva. The work is of the highest importance for 
the history of the World Literature too, nay that are still older and per- 
haps have had their source in the Brhatkatha, are the most popular and 
most familiar ones of the west. à / 

Of the two Kashmir versions, Kathasaritsdgara is considered to be 


(contd.) x , 
heaps contempt on women. A king wants to help one of his devoted friends 


who had been turned into an animal by 2 curse. Brahmins ts HU 
that the touch of a Chaita woman could redeem his friend. Then ane ing 7 3 
covered to his horror that not one among his eighty thous eee 
position to render assistance ..- Medieval Kashmir was aes de x 
tion and sorcery and there are sombre reflections of it d Ax piv 
cluding an unbearably vivid account ofa human sacrifice. 1 
of Sanskrit Literature, ۰ 369. 

1 A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp- AE 

2 The Ocean of Storys Introduction, ۰ xxxi-XXxll. 

3 History of Indian Literature» part I, pp. 354-364. 
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superior in “taste and style”, the latter being judged as “attractive and 


simple 2 * E. | | 
The relation between the Kathdsaritsagara and the Pahlavi version 


ofthe Panchatantra will become clear from the following words of 
Macdonell: ; 
The Kathüsaritságara also contains (Tarangas 60-64) a recast of the 
first three books of the Panchatantra, which books had the same form 
in Somadeva's time as when they were translated into Pahlavi. 

The Kathdsaritsagara was translated into English by C.H. Tawney 
(1837-1922) with the title The Ocean of Story. Later N.M. Penzer 
edited this English version and added an introduction, a terminal 
essay and fresh explanatory notes. This was published with a fore- 
word by Sir Richard Carmac Temple. Its second revised and enlarged 
edition inten volumes was published in 1923. Some years back it 
was included in the UNESCO collection of representative works, 
and its publication was sponsored by the UNESCO and the Govern- 
ment of India as a part of the Indian Translation Series. And an 
Indian reprint was brought out in 1966. : 

Besides the two Kashmir versions of the Brhatkathà discussed 
above, there is also a Nepal version of its Sanskrit translation, named 
Brhatkatha Slokasangraha (A Compendium of the Verses of the 
Brhatkatha). This version was rendered by Budhasvamin in the 8th 
or 9th century A.D. but was discovered as late as in 1893 in Nepal. 
The incomplete MS. of this version consists of 28 cantos, containing 
4539 stanzas. It is, however, estimated that the original contained 
about 25,000 stanzas. It may also be noted that this version differs 
considerably from its Kashmir counterparts. Bringing out the impor- 
tance of the Nepal version and analysing the difference between this 
and the two Kashmir versions, Dasgupta says: 

At one time it was thought that these Kashmirian versions drew directly 
from the Prakrit original, but the idea has now been discarded, not only 
from the comparative evidence of their contents but also in view of the 
discovery of the... Brhatkathà-Slokasangraha. In the absence of the 
original work . . . an estimate of its literary merit would be futile. Each 
of the three adaptations have their own characteristics, which may or 
may not have been inherited from the original. Ksemendra’s abridged 
compilation is rapid, dreary and uninspiring, except in ornamental 
passages, which doubtless show the influence of the Kavya. Somadeva‘s 
larger and more popular masterpiece has been rightly praised for its 
immensely superior quality of vivid story-telling, and its elegantly clear, 


B Hut of Sanskrit Literature, p. 124. 


? ibid., p. 377. 
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moderate and appropriate style. Budhasvamin's abtsract, considered 
nearer to the original, is marked by a sense of proportion both in matter 
and manner, rapid narration, power of characterisation and simple des- 
cription as well as by a more bourgeois spirit and outlook suiting the 


popular tale; but, in spite of these qualities, it is of a somewhat prosaic 
cast.! 


Besides these three, there are other versions also of the Brhatkatha 
which have not been properly studied as yet.” 

The Nepal version may be nearer to the original, but the Katha- 
saritságara is the best known of the three. 


Sultan Zainul-Abidin ascended the throne of Kashmir in 823 AH. 
(a.D. 1420) and died in 875 A.H. (A.D. 1470). He was one of the 
greatest kings of Kashmir and is known as ‘Bud Shah’ (Great 
King). He was a great administrator and builder, scholar and poet, 
patron of art and letters. He was catholic in his approach and secular 
in outlook. The Sultan's early association with secular scholars like 
Shaikh Nuruddin had made him revolt against the fanatic and narrow- 
minded theologians. His ministry consisted of a Buddhist, a Brahmin 
anda Muslim. Moreover, he invited all the Kashmir Hindus living 
beyond Kashmir to return to their homeland and guaranteed complete 
religious freedom and equality for them. In addition, he not only 
revived Hindu pilgrimages and repaired Hindu temples, but himself 
went as a pilgrim to Hindu shrines and participated in Hindu festi- 
vals. The Sultan used to study sacred Hindu books like Nilamata- 
purána, Yoga- Vasishtha and Gita Govinda. Besides, he used to practise 
Yoga and perform havans. He wrote treatises in Persian on pyro- 
technics, and also a treatise named Shikayat. As a patron of art and 
letters he encouraged both Hindu and Muslim scholars, and his court 
was enriched by musicians and artists, mystics and literary figures, 
like Maulana Kabir, Pandit Jonaraja, Mulla Jamil, Mulla Udi, 
Somabhatta and Ramananda. ١ 

One of the chief contributions of Sultan Zainul Abidin was the 
establishment of a translation bureau through which a number of 
Sanskrit works were translated into Persian and vice-versa. Mulla 
Ahmad, the court poet of the Sultan, translated the Mahabharata. 
Dasávatára and Rajatarangini into Persian, while Srivara began the 
Sanskrit translation of Jami’s Yusuf Zulaikha, which was completed 
in A.D. 1505 under the name of Kathakautuka. 


1 4 History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, pp. 96-100. 
2 ibid., Vol. III, Part I, p. 349. 
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While much has been written on the scholarly contributions of 
Zainul Abidin, it is surprising that nobody has studied in depth the 
very valuable Persian translation of the Kathasaritságara rendered at 
the instance of Sultan Zainul Abidin, which perhaps does not exist to- 
day. However, this Arabicised version was later re-written in simple 
Persian by Mustafa Khaliqdad Abbasi, at the instance of Emperor 
Akbar (963-1014 A.H./A.D. 1556-1605), under the name of Darya-i- 
Asmar. Abbasi's version, which was also lying in oblivion, has been 
recently discovered by us, and its only MS., that too an incomplete 
one, is to be found in the State Central Library, Hyderabad.! 

Our information about Mustafa Khaliqdad Abbasi is very meagre. 
However, besides this valuable work, at the instance of Emperor 
Akbar, he translated Panchakhyana, a Jaina version of the Pancha- 
tantra, into Persian. Moreover, at the instance of Emperor Jahangir 
(1014-1037 A.H./A.D. 1605-1627), he translated the Kitabul Milalwan- 
Nihal of Muhd. Ash-Shahritani into Persian with the name of 
Tauzihul-Milal. After receiving the royal command in Agra, he 
reached his native place, Lahore, commenced the work in 1020 a.H./ 
A.D. 1611-12 and finished it in 1021 A.H./A.D. 1612-13. 

The cataloguer of the British Museum gives his full name as 
Mustafa Shaikh Khaligdad al-Hashimi al-‘Abbasi and writes, that 
Jahangir directed the present translator to write a more faithful 
version in a plain and simple language. The letter adds that he was 
selected for that task on account of some translation from Hindu 
works previously made by him for Akbar. The cataloguer of the 
India Office Library gives his full name as Mustafa bin Khaligdad 
al-Hashimi al-Abbasi?, while on another page* he writes Mustafa 
bin(Shaikh) Khaligdad al-Hashimi al-Abbasi. 

Abbasi writing about the nature of his version Says: 

The object of the author of any book is to communicate his ideas prima- 
rily to those who speak that language. Hence, the purer the language is, 
the easier it will be for the People to understand it. This would be 
specially so, if the book is intended for the common man. The writer 
should, therefore, avoid the use of words from any other language, in 
order to facilitate comprehension. Some imperfect writers, however, 
waste ink and paper by introducing Arabic words in their Persian texts. 


The Brhatkatha abridged by Somadeva Bhat, a Kashmiri Brahman, was 
translated by some one into Persian, at the instance of Sultan Zainul 


1MS. No. 2642 (Hist.), folios 377, size 11” x6”. 
2 Vol. I. p. 139, 

3 Vol. II, p. 723. 

4 Vol. II, p. 1283. 
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Abidin, the well-known ruler of Kashmir. But the translator had used 
Arabic words indiscriminately, rendering the text incomprehensible for 
the common people. Its meaning could not be easily grasped by scholars 
also, because of its defective style. During the stay of His Imperial 
Majesty at Lahore, the royal command of the Shadow of God... was 
issued to the humblest among the worshippers of the sky-like court 
Mustafa Khaliqdad, to rewrite it in simple and fluent language. The 
assignment also involved the deletion of irrelevant materials, while keep- 

ing the work intact. 

In the light of the above, the text referred to cannot be considered 
as an independent work of Mustafa Khaliqdad Abbasi. Instead, it 
may be regarded as a joint work by him and the original translator. 
It is, however, difficult to ascertain the extent of its deviation from 
the original translation. 

The Kathásaritságara consists of eighteen books, each book con- 
taining some chapters. In the Persian translation, the books and 
chapters have been called nahr (stream) and mauj (wave) respectively. 

The first book (Kathapitha) consists of the stories of Siva and 
Parvati, Vararuchi, his teacher and fellow-pupils, Gunadhya, 
Pushpadanta and Malayavan. The second book (Kathamukha) deals 
with the stories of King Udayana, Sridatta and Mringankavati, King 
Chandamahasena, Rupinika, Devasmita, the clever deformed child, 
Ruru. The third book (Lavanaka) contains the stories of. the Clever 
Physician, the Hypocritical Ascetic, Unmadini, the Loving Couple 
who died of Separation, Punyasena, Sunda and Upasunda, Kunti, 
Urvashi, Vihitasena, Somaprabha, Ahalya, Vidushaka, Devadatta 
and Phalabhuti. The fourth book (Naravahanadattajanana) describes 
the stories of Devadatta, Pingalika, Jimutavahana and Simhapara- 
krama. The fifth book (Chaturdarika) deals with the story of the ` 
Golden City. The sixth book (Madanamanchuka) consists of the 
stories of King Dharmadatta and his wife Nagasri, the seven Brah- 
mans, the two Ascetics, King Vikramasinha and the two Brahmans, 
the seven Princesses, Sulochana and Sushena, the Prince and the 
Merchant’s son, the Brahman and the Paishacha, Kirtisena and her 
cruel mother-in-law, Tejasvati, Usha and Aniruddha, Vishnudatta 
and his seven foolish companions, Kadaligarbha, Srutasena, Ichneu- 
mon, the Owl, the Cat and the Mouse, King Prasenajit and the 
Brahman, King Indradatta, Yaksha Virupaksha, Satrughna and his 
wicked wife. The seventh book (Ratnaprabha) describes the stories of 
Ratnaprabha, King Ratnadhipati and the White Elephant Slee 
Nischayadatta, King Vikramaditya and the courtesan, Sringab uja 
and the Daughter of the Rakshasa, Tapodatta, Virupasarman, King 
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Vilasasila and the Physician Tarunachandra, King Chirayus and his 
minister Nagarjuna, King Parityagasena, his wicked wife and his 
two sons, Pranadhara and Rajyadhara, Arthalobha and his beautiful 
wife, the Princess Karpurika. The eighth book (Suryaprabha) comprises 
the story of Suryaprabha. The ninth book (Alankaravati) comprises 
the stories of Alankaravati, Rama and Sita, the Handsome King 
Prithvipura, Ashokamala, Sthulabhuja, Anangarati and her four 
sisters, King Lakshadatta and his dependent Labdhadatta, the 
Brahman Viravara, the merchant Samudrasura, King Chamarabala, 
Chiradatri, King Kanakavardha and Madansundari, Brahman 
Chandrasvamin, his son Mahipala and his daughter Chandravati. 

Unfortunately the last nine books! are missing from the Persian 
manuscript. So there is no need to mention them here. Besides, there 
are one hundred and twenty-four chapters, one hundred and seventy- 
One main and one hundred and twelve sub-stories in the Sanskrit 
original, while there are only fifty-six chapters, seventy-five main and 
forty-four sub-stories in the Persian manuscript. 

It may be interesting to compare passages with similar contents 
from this translation and those of the various Persian versions of 
the Panchatantra to show the difference in style and treatment of the 
stories. 
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NAZIR AHMAD 


MAMUD-DIN RIAZI was the grandson of Nádirul “Asr Ustad 
Ahmad (d. 1059), the so called architect of the Rauza-i-Mumtaz 
Mahal at Agra and the Red Fort at Delhi. Riazi belonged to a family 
of scholars, Mathematicians and Engineers which originally settled at 
Herat but subsequently migrated to Lahore and Delhi. 5 grand- 
son Ustād Ahmad on whom Emperor Shāh Jahān conferred the 
title of Nādirul “Asr (Wonder of the Age) was the most illustrious 
member of this family. He was a skilful Engineer who according to 
the following testimony of his son, Lutfullah Muhandis, constructed" 


the Tàj Mahal and the Red Fort : 

از طرف د اور گیتی جناب ار ی خط ]1 
داشت‌در آن حضرت فرخند ه راه 
ب رايات شاه برو نود jl OU Le‏ 
رو.ضه؟ سار des‏ راب ا 
شاه جبان داور گیتی يناه 
AIN ea‏ 


ahore ka ek mohanddas khan- 


in the Proceeding of the 


روشن ضميسسر 


1 See article by S. Sulaiman 
dan jis ne Taj aur Lal 
Matürif-i-Islamiyd, Lahore, 


Nadwi entitled: Un 
Qala‘h banayaya’ 
1935, pP. 1-50. 


Idàra-i- 
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A reference in the Tazkira-i-Baghistan’ to the Ustad’s discussion 
with Maulana Murshid Shirazi reveals his excellence in some 
branches of Islamic Science. But no treatise of his composition is 
known to exist. However, Risala-i-Ahmad-i-Mimar, attributed to this 
artist by Storey”, on the basis of “Aligarh Subh. MSS., p. 21, No, 3 
under Hisab is nothing but Lutfullah’s Tarjuma-i-Khuldsatul Hisab. 

Riazi’s father Muhandis’ was well-versed in Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, Engineering, Calligraphy, History and Persian literature and 
his skill in these branches of knowledge is fully borne out by his 
extant works such as the Suwar-i-Sifi, Risala-i-Khawas-i-A'dad, 
Tarjuma-i-Khulasatul Hisab, Muntakhab, Diwàn-i-Muhandis, etc. A 
manuscript of the holy Quran of his transcription introduced by Late 
Prof. Mohd. Shafi! evinces his skill in the art of Naskh calligraphy. 
Riazi's elder uncle *Ataulláh Rashid? was an accomplished scholar 
and Mathematician. His three extant works namely the Bij Ganit, the 
Khulasa-i-Raz and the Khazinatul A'dad adequately prove his accom- 
plishments in various fields of knowledge. Riazi's younger uncle 
Nurullah Mimar was fully accomplished in building craft as well as 
in Persian calligraphy specially in the Naskh style which is fully 
borne out by the long Persian passage above the outer arch in the 
Shah Jahani Jami Masjid at Delhi. Riazi’s brother Abul Khair® also 
known as Khairulláh was well versed in Mathematics, Astronomy 
and Poetry. He was some time the superintendent of observatories at 
Jaipur, Varanasi and Ujjain under Raja Jai Singh during the reign 
of Muhammad Shah. His Tagrirut-Tahrir, Taqribut-Tahrir, Sharh-i-Zij 
Jadid Muhammad Shahi, Qanunul- Wafq.’ Sharh-i-Sikandar-Nama and 
al-Madkhalfin-Nujum*, etc. fully exhibit his attainments in various 
branches of learning. His son Muhammad Ali? was also an adept 
in Mathematics and Astronomy who revised his father's Tagribut- 
Tahrir. His another treatise entitled Maqaddamatut-Taqwim!? has been 


1 fol. 681a 

2 Storey, Persian Literature, Il, p. 15. 

3 ibid. I, p. 788; II, pp. 15, 16, 41, 92. 

4 Oriental College Magazine, May 1959. 

5 Storey, Persian Literature, 1, p. 501; II, p. 15. 

® ibid., I, pp. 27, 54, 94-95, 

7 See article by this author ‘Some New Information a amily of 
Ustad Ahmad’ in Medieval India Quarterly, meee مار‎ Family 

® See the Islamic Culture, Jan. 1957. 

9 Storey, Persian Literature, رآ‎ p. 37 

16 See Medieval India Quarterly. 
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introduced by this author. 

Imámud-Din Riàzi was also a scholar of repute and author of 
many works.’ In keeping with the family tradition he acquired excel- 
lence in Mathematical sciences and some other branches of learning 
including Fiqh, Tafsir, Hadis and Persian literature, and a number of 
works which have come down to us bear testimony to his profound 
seholarship. Amongst his works with which we are concerned at 
present is the Tazkira-i-Baghistan. Some 17 years before, this author 
came across 4 valuable copy of the second volume of this exhaustive 
Tazkira in the Lucknow University Library and introduced it through 
an article published in the Urdu Adab in 1955 and subsequently in 
the Islamic Culture in 1956-57. Last year this author discovered the 
| first volume of the same book in the Raza Library, Rampur (under 
| Persian Tazkira No. 2251 B) and these two parts form the complete 

volume of the Tazkira-i-Bāghistān. 

It is interesting to note that both these v 


the same MS. somehow separated and sold 
clever and cunning dealer. The reasons for this assumption are: 
1. The size, handwriting and paper of both the MSS. are the 
same. 
2. The present MS. has been revised by 
ith the MS. of the second volume preserve 


olumes are the parts of 
at two places by a 


Riaz’ himself as is the 
case W din the Tagore 
Library, Lucknow University. 


1 See the Islamic Culture, Jan. 1957. 
i 2 On fol. 252 Riázi has added two of his lines : 
Ù Sy پوشی شحار خود‎ E ریاضی ری تسس سای دستاری‎ 


Ta 


۱ 


16s 


Isa ات ی‎ OEE روی عیب پو شی‎ 
On fol. 281 a he has added: 
E AES 1 
FEN اين اسن است‎ ee لدوم که تاریج‎ 3 


3 5 - SOS RR 
On the same pase the following chronogram for Shah Jahan s death i 


quoted: | 


شر ف خا ن ^ 


On p. 281 b is added ;‏ 
ولیوم که سنه mo‏ سی و سه هچری است نوبت خلافت Aa‏ 
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3. Both the MSS. have been paginated. The first part contains 338 
folios while the second starts with fol. 339 clearly written on the top 
of the first page. 

4. The present MS of the first volume contains five chapters while 
the second part begins with the sixth chapter. However the present 
copy forming the first part of the complete volume is defective at the 
beginning insomuch as the first 41 folios are missing." It contains 
the first five chapters called Baghs, while the second part containing 
the last seven Baghs (6 to 12) has been noticed earlier. 

A description of these Baghs is given below: 

The first Bagh on unity of God in two Chamans. 
The first Chaman on God (defective at the beginning). 
The second Chaman on his apostles: fol. 52a. 
The second Bagh on the life and teachings of Prophet 
Muhammad: fol. 128 b. 
The third Bagh on the four Orthodox Caliphs and the twelve 
Imams: fol. 188b. 
The fourth Bagh on the ancient and later kings in two Chamans 
The first Chaman on the ancient kings. 
The second Chaman on the later kings: fol. 297 a. 

Under this Chaman, the author has briefly noticed Amir Timür 
and his invasion on Asia-i-Kuchak (fol. 277 b); while in the margin 
after a brief mention ofthe sons of Timür, the author mentions 
briefly Babur and gives nine years, four months and sixteen days as 


the duration of his rule. This is followed by a chronogram? on the 
death of Humayun: 


(footnote continued) 
On the same page is also found these lines in the hand of Riazi; 


Ms 3 < 
1 The MS. begins with these lines on fol. 42 a 


پیخمیر ماست صلی ante all‏ وس و مجرد ات عقل يود و اولیسه" 
روح و عقل اضافى است یحنی مخلوق اول ازارواح الخ 


This hemistich is from a Qita of Qasim-i-Kahi, a roet of the time of 
(contd.) 
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icm a be of Sher Shah and Humiayun’s return to 
ndia, Riazi notices brie i / "s rei 
Battle with medir De M ات‎ 
Rebellion of Khan Zaman and Bahadur Khan: fol. 279 a 
Conquest of Chittaur: fol. 279 a. : 
Conquest of Gujarat: fol. 2/19) Voy. 
NE Khan’s campaign against Dāūd in the fort of Patan: fol. 


(footnote continued) 
Humayun and Akbar. The Qita is available in two different ways. In the 
Diwan-i-Kahi it runs as follows: 


همایون پاد شاه ملك محنی ند ارد کس‌چو او شاهنشهی ياد 
زبام قصر خو د افتادناگاه از آن عمر عزب‌زش رفت بر باد 
پی تاريخ او کاهی رقم زد همايسون پاد شاه از بام-افتاد 


while Jawhar in his Tazkira-i-Waqiat has quoted it as under: 
همايون پاد شاه آن آفتسابی كه فيض شامل اوعام افتاد‎ 
بناى د ولتش‌جسون یافت رفحت اساس‌عمرش‌از انجا م افتاد‎ 
جمانتاب از بلند ی بهایان در نماز شام افتاد‎ = 
ارو تا ايان‎ ere oe تاريك شد در چشم مردم‎ ole 
باد شاه از بام افتاد‎ Dre را‎ o6 یی تاريخ او‎ 


But th» date calculated from the chronogram comes to 962 which is in- 
correct for according to the Tabaqat-i-Akbari and other contemporary records 
Humayun died on 7th Rabi I, 963 at Dinpanah, Delhi. It is, however strange 
that most of the contemporary historians such as Nizamud-Din Ahmad, 
Badaoni, Abdul Baqi and Emperor Jahangir, etc. have quoted the chrono- 
gram in support of the Emperor's death in 963 without taking note of the 
fact that it is one year short of the required date. It was perhaps Abul Fazl 
who offers a comment: **In buildings an error of a year or two may be con- 
doned but not in obituary notices.” 

r of the Ahsanut- 


Some of the historians such as Hasan-i-Rumlu, the autho! 
Tawarikh have on the basis of Kahi’s above chronogram have accepted 962 


as the date of Humayun’s death. Prof. E. G. Browne too has also given 962 
as the year of the Emperor's death. For a fuller discussion refer to Hadi 
Hasan, Researches in Persian Literature, IT, *Qasim-i-Kahi', pp. 13-16. 
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Conquest of Bengal, Deccan and Kashmir: fol. 280 b. 

Duration of reign: 51 years 9 months and 15 days. 

Jahangir’s reign: 21 years 2 months and 22 days. 

Shah Jahan’s reign: 21 years 3 months and 7 days. 

Then follows a chronogram of Aurangzeb’s birth: Aftab-i- Alamtàh 
which is followed by the date of the writing of the book: Safar 1116 
which corresponds with 47 years and 6 months of the reign of Aurang- 
zeb. On the margin of fol. 281 the chronogram for his accession to 
the throne is Aftab-i‘Alamtabam=1068. Aurangzeb’s death has been 
given at least three times in the Baghistan: On fol. 271 b. it is clearly 
stated that he died on 28th Zi-Qada 1118 in the 51st year of his 
reign. This is followed by this remark: 


والیوم كه نوز د هم محرم سال مذ ؟زر ست يك ماه و بيست و دو روز 


شد ه است از وفات پاد شاه مخفور : 
On fol. 281 it is added:‏ 


و الیوم که تاريخ هشتم محرم الحرام است د وماه کامل که از وفات 
آن ياد شاه coe‏ د ر بيست و lye‏ ذى قحد 0 ۰ جلو س 


كذ شته است ده 
While on fol. 2810 this statement is recorded:‏ 


و الحال كه سنه يكبزار و یکصد و هيحد هم هجری است ۰۰ د ر 
بيست و هشتم ذى قد ه سنه پنجاه جلوس‌ود بحت حيات بخالق = 


5 ت سيرد ها ند‎ Lely 
The confusion in various statements is due to the fact that some 
statements are in the text while some were added subsequently in the 
margin. The actual date of Aurangzeb’s death is 28th Zi-Qada and it 
was in his 50th regnal year and not 51st. 
he 2 r on Imams end Mujtahids and under this chapter 
317 a) a ae Imam A‘zam (fol. 314b), Imam Shāfa ‘1-(fol. 
NA A n (fol. 319 b), Imám Ahmad-i-Hanbal (fol. 321a), 
Maa 3 eig b. Musib Makhzümi (fol. 322), Qàsim b. 
Muhammad Said b | esl (fol. 323), the seven Faqihs: 1. Abu 
‘Abdur Rana Musi, 2. ‘Urwah’ b. Zubair, 3. Aba Bakr b. 
ahman b. Haris b. Hisham, 4, “Abdullah b. “Abdillah b. 
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*Aqba Maula b. “Abbas. 5. Jaraha b. Zaid b. Sabih Ansari, 6. Sulai- 
man b. Yasr, 7. Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr. 

Imam Abū ‘Abdir Rahaman “Abdillah b Mubarak (fol. 323), 
Sufyan Süri (fol. 323b), Muhmmad b. Sabih b. Samak Küfr, d. 186 
(323 b). Muhmmad b Hasan Küfi, d. 189 (fol. 324 a), Imam Abü 
“Abdullah Muhmmad b. Ismá'il b. Ibrahim b. Mughira Bukhari, d. 
256 (fol. 324a), Abū Bakr Ahmad b. Husain Baihaqi, b. 384 (fol. 
3252), Abul Qasim Qushairi, d. 465, Shaikh Abi Ishaq Jamalud-Din 
Ibrahim, d. 476, Abul Ma‘ali “Abdul Malik b. Abi Muhammad 
Juwaini, d. 478, Muhammad Tahir Maqdisi known as Ibn Qaisarai, 
d. 507. 


SourcEs OF THE BAGHISTAN 
Ridzi has not given separately the sources on which he based his 
work. But a perusal of the MS. shows that he has made use of most 
of the books available on the subject and an alphabetical list of most 
of them used in the first volume of the Baghistan is given below: 

Ahsanul Kibar (fol. 229) 

* Ajaibul Qasas (fol. 42, 45) 

: Alamul Wara (fol. 204) 

“Arbain Zamakhshari (fol. 216, 264) 

Bahrul Ansab Sam‘ani (fol. 236) 

Bahrul Mawwaj (fol. 74) 

Bustanul Figh Abii Lais Samarqandi (fol. 82) 

Diwan-i-‘Iraqi (fol. 43) 

Habibus-Siyar (fol. 206) 

Hadiqatul Haqiqa (fol. 212) 

Hasanatul ‘Arifin Dara Shikoh (fol. 201, 245) 

Hidayatul Awliya (fol. 260) 

Hidayatus Swada (fol. 265) 

Ihyaul *Ulüm (fol. 46, 199) i 

Iqdun Nabawiyat fi Silsilatil Mustafawlya (fol. 240) 

Istilahat-i-Sufiya ‘Abdur Razzáq (fol. 202) 

Istisab (fol. 256) 

Jam-i-Jahan Numa Ghiyasud-Din Mansur 

Jami'ut Tawarikh (fol. 125, 192) 

Jawahirul Asrar (fol. 42, 43, 227, 237) 

Kashful Mahjab Hujwairi (fol. 197, 2 

Kashshaf Zamakhshari (fol. 44, 108, 261) 

Kifayatul Muminin (fol. 254) 

Kitüb-i-Fukük (fol. 98) 
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Kitabul Fawaid (fol. 229) 
Kitabush-Shifa Qazi ‘Iyaz (fol. 134) 
Ma‘alim (fol. 68, 108) 

Ma‘arijun Nubūwa (fol. 48) 
Madarikut Tanzil (fol. 59, 68) 


Malfuzat-i-Makhdiim-i-Jahaniyan (fol. 258) 


Mafatihul Qulüb (fol. 219) 
Majma‘ul Gharaib (fol. 42, 202) 
Manágib-i- Mahbüb-i-Subháni (fol. 196) 
Managib Murtazwiya (fol. 204, 220) 
Masnawi-i-Mauland Rim (fol. 254) 
Matali‘ul Anwar (fol. 131) 
Mawahibul ‘Uliya (fol. 42) 
Mazharul ‘Ishq (fol. 220) 

Minhajul Salikin (fol. 213) 
Mish-katul Masdbih (fol. 66, 261) 
Mukhtasarul Ma‘ani (fol. 218) 
Mustasqi (fol. 212) 

Mutawwal (fol. 217, 218) 

Nafhatul Uns (fol. 60, 200) 

Qasas Wagidi (fol. 131, 132) 
Qasasul Anbiya (fol. 45, 48) 
Qütüful Gharaib (fol. 57) 

Rahatul Qulüb (fol. 252) 

Rabi'ul Abrár Zamakhshari (fol. 235) 
Rauzatul Ahbab (fol. 220) 
Rauzatus-Safa (fol. 211) 

Rauzatush Shuhada (fol. 219) 
Risala-i ‘Abhari (fol. 132) 

Sahih Bukhari (fol. 228, 261) 

Sahih Muslim (fol. 224, 261) 
Sawá'iq-i-Muharriqa (fol. 193, 218) 
Sharh-i-Fususul Hikam (fol. 111) 
Shawahidun-Nubiwwat (fol. 220, 234) 
Silsilatuz-Zahab (fol. 46) 
Siyar-i-Saaikh Sa'id (fol. 47) 
Tabagat-i-Fugaha (fol. 192) 
Tamhidul Maghfirat (fol. 132) 
Tarikh-i-A‘sam Küfi (fol. 213) 
Tarikh-i- Abdullah Yafa'i (fol. 202) 
Tarikh-i-Guztda (fol. 163) 
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Tarjuma-i- Mustasqi (fol. 215) 
Tafsir-i-Bahr-i-Abi Hayyàn (fol. 101, 261) 
Tafsir-i-Baizawt (fol. 54, 101, 261) 
Tafsir-i-Dinawart (fol. 68) 
Tafsir-i-Husaini (fol. 111) 
Tafsir-i-Ghazzali (fol. 260) 

Tafsir-i-Kabir (fol. 68, 101, 261) 
Tafsir-i-Kawashi (fol. 47) 
Tafsir-i-Maulàna Yaqub Charkhi (fol. 119) 
Tafsir Mu'imt (fol. 99) 

Tafsir-i-S@ dlabt (fol. 260) 

Tafsir-i- Yanabi‘ul * Ulim (fol. 48) 
Tafsir-i-Zàhidi, (fol. 68) 
Tazkira-i-Fawüasih (fol. 227) 
Tazkira-i-Haft Iqlim (fol. 256) 
Tazkira-i- Muhandist (fol. 227) 
Tazkiratul Aulivà (fol. 242) 

Tuhfatul Kaunain (fol. 246) 

Zakhiratul Mulük (Fol. 107, 109) 


There is no need to discuss the importance of the Tazkira-i-Baghistan 
as this point has been elaborated in the earlier articles of this author. 
But nevertheless it must be added that examples of such an exhaustive 
miscellany in Persian are rare and that in respect of the cultural study 
of the time of Emperors Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb this book can 
play a significant role. It would be fruitful to summarise some of 
the contemporary historical information available in this part of the 
Baghistan: 

1. A small treatise on Fiqh in the form of questions and answers 
under the title of Mushkilat-i-Figh by Faqih Ahmad Nizam dedicated 
to Khan-i-A‘zam Fath Khan is quoted in this book (fol. 332-38). 

2. Mir Salih Kashfi, the brother of Mir Mimin “Arshi, was a 
poet and writer and Riazi has referred to and quoted from his book 
called Manáqib-i- Murtazawiyd. His father ‘Abdullah Washfi was 2 
scholar and a poet. As an expert in calligraphy, he was given the ME 
of ‘Mushkin Qalam and Riüzi has referred to his treatise entitle 
Mazharul *Ishq. 1 : 

É Pus m Shikoh Riazi has supplied useful information: n 
is highly critical of Aurangzeb's action in putting 3 to Lun 
calling it protection of Islam. After mentioning the 92 9 
Shikoh such وه‎ the Hasanátul “Arifin, Saf inatul Auliya, Saku 
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Auliya and Risala-i-Majma‘ul Bahrain Riazi makes this observation: 
AAM) = co ak 55 لاو‎ ۳ » 
ستگا هی رابطه باد ری ور‎ o سلطنت‎ us حضرت خا فك ذا‎ 
X T UL 3 ۳ 
معنوى و اتحاد ظاهری و باطتی را در نظر نیاورد» محض از‎ 3 
- 1 X ا‎ pe Nee 
س‎ L مومن را یی جرم و تصاص»‎ dss SS خلا فت و ریاست‎ Gi- 
کد و‎ ees los به تمت الحا 3 ان موحد‎ ó Sp اسلا م‎ 
شدبادت رسانيد ند ۰۰۰ واكثر اوليا حسن خاتمت‎ foc در حقیقت‎ 
» GA A n 12 1 . e - 
مشاهده نمود ند‎ ax و سعادت عاثبت او را در وتايح‎ 
His Majesty, the refuge of the Caliphate and Kingship, not keeping in 
view the relationship of physical and spjritual brotherhood and external 
and interal unity, calls international murder of a faithful without any 
fault or compensation only for the sake of imperial dignity and royalty, 
protection of Islam, and having charged with heresy put that unitarian 


saint to death, rather caused him to attain martyrdom and most of the 


saints have dreamt about his good end and the happiness of the life 
hereafter. 


Then Riazi quotes the following two rubá'is of Dara Shikoh: 
p EU. an); 
ترسی که در اين راه خطر هاست متر س‎ 
انكسكه ز ترس او نیائی بر ما‎ 


پنہان ز تو در خرابه" ماست متسر س 


كه در دل خشک t‏ كاه در چشم تر است 


از دل اگر ad o Ja,‏ چه عجسب 


راه در یا يكحب ه نز د يكت ر سے 
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Lastly Riazi adds that Prince Dara often used to write to Shah 
Abul 17 (buried at Lahore) as such: 


د رويش لاايالى ميان ابو المعالی ار من اند وه محمد داراشکوه 
مباركباد بر کرسی نشستن نوشته بود ند الحمد لله مبارکباد برکسی 
تست الخ 


4. Along with Aurangzeb's dates of birth, accession and death, 
Riazi has quoted his two Persian lines: 


و ر سر زد عبر يهار است‌این 
یابمصحف روبش خطی از غبار است این 


طبح‌من غلط خوان است تيخ ذ والفقار است اين 


5, For the post-Aurangzeb period Riazi has supplied useful infor- 
mation in the following statement: 


کوک د هبری است © يعد ازو 
قلا ع حید ر آباد EE‏ جور *.ر بيست و هشتم د ی‌فقد 6 سنه پنحاه 
جلو س ی ا aes‏ اتات سيرد امن و محمد اعظم 
شاه پسر میانه بر سریر خلافت نشسته است بتاريخ د هم ذى حجه 
معنن" فت لی رس ردان ےی = lee‏ ی اد رار در ۳ ی 
أتك عبره نمود ه می آمد و بسر أو محمد معزالدین از سمت ملا ن 
بنواح شاه جہان OUT‏ میرسند » IS aslo las‏ 
شود و سلطنت و پاد شا 


م وقت ملا co‏ محين 

هی See‏ کرد د.؟ غازی الدین اه 5 

إن سن سج خا تادر واد خان و ذ والفقاارخان 
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بپادر و حمید الدین خان باد ر و ساير امرای حضور که در صویه‎ 
دكن پیش پاد شاه بود ند با اعظم شاه اند » و فتح أله و منحم خان‎ 
و حسن علل, خان و حسین على خان پسر مير عبد اله خان و دیگر‎ 
امرای نامى با محظم شاه عالميهاد ر از سمت کابل می آيند و‎ 
پسران رشید او محزالدین و جهان شاه همراه اند و پسر میانگی‎ 
Pee, cs محمد معظم شاه‌عالم باد روالی‎ 


نام دارد در قرب آگر» نزول اجلال فرمود ه 
Now the date is 1118 A. H. After the conquering the forts of Hyderabad‏ 
and Bijapur Aurangzeb passed away on the 28th Zi-Qa'da 50th regnal‏ 
year and his second son Muhammad A‘zam Shih has sat on the throne‏ 
of royalty on the 10th Zi-Hijja. And the elder son Muhammad Mu‘azzam‏ 
Shah ‘Alam Bahadur having crossed the Atock river is proceeding‏ 
(towards Delhi) while his son Muhammad Mu‘izzud-Din has almost‏ 
arrived in the vicinity of Shah Jahanabad from the side of Multan. God‏ 
knows when the two armies fight and who is destined to rule over India?‏ 
Ghaziud-Din Khan Bahadur and his son Chin Qulich-Khàn Bahádur,‏ 
Asad Khan, Zulfigar Khan Bahadur, Hamidud-Din Khan Bahadur and‏ 
all other nobles who were with His Majesty in the Decan are on the side‏ 
of A'zam Shah; while Fatuhllah, Mun'im Khan, Hasan ‘Ali Khan,‏ 
Husain “Ali Khan, son of Mir “Abdullah Khan, and other illustrious‏ 
nobles are coming from the side of Kabul in the company of Mua‘zzam‏ 
Shah “Alam Bahadur, and his noble sons, viz., Mu'izzud-Din and Jahan‏ 
Shah are with him, while his other son named Muhammad ‘Azim had‏ 
arrived near Agra.‏ 
This} is followed by this statement! added in the margin in the‏ 
hand of Riazi himself:‏ 


الیوم که سنہ یکہزارو یکصد و سی و سه هجری است نوت خلافت 

به محمد شاه ولد جہان شاه رسید ه است بعد از کشتن ساد ات 
بارهه فرخ سير پسر سلطان شہيد عظیم الشان خلف الصد ق . 
ياد شاه عالیجاه محمد محظم شاه ٠‏ تاريخ آن واقحه ازين مصراع 


1 fol. 281 a. 
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Now the date is 1133 A. H. After Sadat Barahas putting Farrukh Siyar, 
son of. the martyr King Azimush-Shah, son of the lofty Emperor 
Muhammad Mu'azzam, to death, the dignity of royalty passed on to 


Muhammad Shah, son of Jahan Shah. The date of that occurrence may 
be obtained from the hemistich!: Sadar b-wai namak harami kardand= 


1131. 
Besides the Tazkira-i-Muhandisi of his father Lutfullah, Riazi has 


quoted from his father’s another book in verse, the life on the Prophet 
of Islam and earlier Prophets. A few lines depicting the meeting of 
Moses with Khizar are quoted below”: 


گوش‌کن ای atl c‏ ازمپندس‌چکامه ای دیسر 
قوم گفتند ای كليم اله دان aa‏ 


از تو امروز در بنی اد م هيجكس ele!‏ است در عالم؟ 


كشت نازل بسوى او جبرئيل ا E‏ 
كفت يارب كجاست منز ل او تا شوم فيضيا ب محف ل او 
وحى آمد كه هست ساحل عين منزلش قرب مجمع البح رين 
ES‏ چون ره برم بجانب ge SESER gi‏ 
از سر شوق راه مى او ارايو یکی زفيق نه رون 
جند نانى oe cae‏ 


جلوه گر شد پس‌از سه 


بود همراه اين دو مرد روا Ù‏ 
روز أن os‏ كه قريب است مجمع البحرین 
حا ° $ وه 4 ^ 

ا گرفتند يك نفسد و خليل ساي و | de‏ 


pati quoted in the Maasirul Umara, Y, ۰ 


ديدى که جه باشاه گرا 


1 This is the fourth hemistich of a ru 
344 thus: 


می کید ند صدجورو جفازراه خامی کرد ند 


t e z. cll . t 
: اد‎ m بح‎ Y>) R c9 


2 fol. 94 ۰ 
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نان و ماهی گذ اشته بر سنك هرد و رفتند قرب‌يك فر سنگ 
زند ه از pas. Gu‏ ما هی شد لاجرم سوی آب راهی شد 


كفت ای يوشعآن طعام بيار كه كشيديم رنج ره بسسیا ر 


Muhandis versifies the names and epithets of the holy Prophet of 
Islam in these lines': 


شاف و مو من أست و عبد اله 
مجتبی مصطفی 55 J I‏ 


هم مجیب و مقدس و صا حب 


متقی مبتدى و مد شر 


هم احيد و مپیمن وعا قب 


عربى بود مکی ومد نی . ابطحی بود و هاشمی قر شی ٠-٠٠‏ 
While dealing with the Prophet's migration to Madina, Muhandis‏ 
narrates the events of each of the ten years' stay under separate head.‏ 
He starts thus?:‏ 
چو ن بدین مر حله رسید gia‏ که شد آزرده از هوای وطن 
از گد ای جناب فخر کا ر | 
گر ترا هست عقل و دانش‌و هوش قصه* هجرت نبی كن کوش 
بشنو از فيض ايزد متعال از مپندس‌بیان يك يك سال 


The concluding lines are*: 


يور احمد رشید بر خور د ار 


سير رهنمای جن و شر 


ذ ره خاکسار لطف اله 


2$ ت فا رغ بحو ن فضل اله 
تو ورا gic‏ کن el. S‏ همه محو کن نامه" سياه ههه 


بطفیل نبی عليه صلوا ت 


1 fol. 171a. 
2 fo]. 152a. 
3 fol, 163a. 


همه را از عذ اب بخش‌نجات 
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Riazi has quoted in extenso from his father Lutfullah’s versified 
life of the Prophet of Islam. But it is to be noted that this poem 
which is in the form of Masnawi lacks the charm of good Persian 
poetry. 

The Baghistan proves that Riazi [also composed in Arabic and at 
least one qasida of 16 lines including the names of various Prophets 
is quoted in this book. For example the author says: 


و فقیر اسما * Lol‏ بر تر تیب در قصید عربی منظوم ساخته 
| من الانبیا " والمرسلین الى 


رب الناسآدم ثم شيث و بعد ه كاد ربس‌نوح ثم هود مظف زا 


تعدد يسم اله من كان اث 


Riazi has quoted some of his Persian lines in the first volume of 
the Baghistán*: 


s یشنو‎ cee OO ame 
بو بكر نقوش دال بر وحی حلی است‎ 


الفاظ عسر که نطق ا اا 
هر ركعه نكر بچار فرش است تمام 
قران و lg‏ ست وسجود است و قيام 
OT‏ ا روت ود 
2 ر موضح‌سدد د کرد t xe es ibs‏ 
اى eec‏ ور بكر 


Two other lines quoted on fol. 252 have been referred 5 اا‎ 
This is à brief description of the first volume of the 0 
Bághistán which was expected to throw some light. on the intricate 


1 fol, 52a. 
? fol. 204a 
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question as to who was the real builder of the Taj Mahal. The second 
volume of the Tazkira which was first introduced by this author some 
17 years ago though mentioning briefly Ustad Ahmad is silent about 
his share in the construction of the “Wonder of the World'. It was then 
surmised that the first volume, not discovered till then, might perhaps 
throw some light on this aspect as well. But the discovery of the MS. 
of this volume may slightly disappoint those who confidently attri- 
bute the Taj to the skill of Ustad Ahmad, for the attribution, though 
based on the weighty ground of Riazi's fathers own Observation, is 
likely to become a little doubtful due to Riazr's unusual silence about 
the greatest achievement of his grandfather. 
However this family of scholars and builders which migrated from 
, Herat to Lahore and then to Delhi and which has contributed to the 
development of Medieval Indian architecture may rightly be regarded 
as an important-link between Indian and Perso-Afghan Culture. 
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SYED SABAHUDDIN ABDUR RAHMAN 


VER since Indo-Iranian cultural contacts began, books on vari- 

ous branches of knowledge are written in Persian language 
in India. So we have a precious treasure of learning and lore in 
Indo-Persian literature. If we ransack this treasure of human know- 
ledge, we will find in it, along with other subject-matters, abun- 
dant wealth of noble ideas to enhance the degree of human values. 
Literature, especially the religious and historical literature, can be 
interpreted both for germinating hatred, estrangement and discord 
amongst the various sections of people and for inculcating 
love, harmony and concord amongst them. Their material can be 
moulded into any shape or form. A writer with an ulterior motive 
can agglomerate a mass of facts from the literature of a certain 
period.to propagate hatred and dissension, but scholars imbued with 
higher and purer motives can glean from the literature of the D 
period a lot of material to create a feeling of mutual fraternity an 
cordiality. If episodes of tyranny, bloodshed and sang ion eat 
be woefully narrated with the help of literary heritage ot à am 
age, a graphic picture of the affinity, conciliation and b Sii 
of the same age can also be easily drawn. This mp le pee 
try in this paper to utilize the fair share of the bounty 
kind of literature of the latter type- ya ed 

- In dealing with the description of religious 9 

Persian literature, the best, if not the earliest, source Debes 
to be found in Fath M ama-i-Sind, popularly in jewels of wisdom 
This book, which iscegapésdste Pora I dewan 


eration in Indo- 
e of materials 1s 
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and pearls of precept’ was originally written in Arabic, but neither 
the original Arabic text nor the name of its author has yet been 
traced. Muhammad Ali bin Hamid, a scholar of Sind, translated it 
into Persian in the time of Nasir-ud-Din Qabacha, the ruler of Sind 
(a.D. 1210-1228). This translation has entirely eclipsed the original 
work, and as it gives various feats of chivalry and heroism on the 
part of the Arabs and the Syrians along with some of their best aspects 
of religious toleration, it is eagerly and seriously studied. It gives 
wonderful accounts of how the great Arab general Muhammad bin 
Qasim (d. A.D 715) gave dignified protection to the merchants, artists, 
agriculturists, common citizens belonging to various religious classes 
when Sind came under the Arab rule during his expeditionary opera- 
tion. For example, the author of Chach Namah writes that when 
Muhammad bin Qasim came to Brahmanabad, he appointed people 
from among the villagers and the chief citizens to collect the fixed 
taxes from the cities and villages, so that there might be a feeling of 
strength and protection among them. When the Brahmins saw this, 
they represented their case also, and the nobles and principal in- 
‘habitants of the city testified to their superiority. Muhammad bin 
Qasim maintained their dignity and passed orders conforming their 
pre-eminence. They were protected against opposition and violence. 
Each of them was entrusted with an office, for Muhammad bin Qasim 
was confident that they would not be inclined to dishonesty. Like 
Rai Chach he appointed each one to a particular duty. He ordered 
all the Brahmins to be brought before him and reminded them that as 
they had held great offices in the time of the former ruler Raja Dahir 
they must have been well acquainted with the city and suburbs. 
Therefore, if they knew any excellent character worthy of considera- 
tion and kindness, they shoud bring him to his notice so that favours 
and rewards might be bestowed on him. As he had full confidence in 
their honesty and virtues he entrusted them with all the offices, and 
the affairs of the country were placed under their charge. These 
offices were granted to them and their descendants with the solemn 
promise that these would never be resumed or transferred.! Muham- 
mad bin Qasim appointed Brahmins also to collect taxes from the 
people. The author of Chach Namah writes with satisfaction that at the 
time of appointing them he instructed them to “deal honestly between 
the people and the Sultan and, if distribution had to be made, make 
it with equity, and fix the revenue according to one's ability to pay’. 


1 Chach Namah, 1939, Delhi edition, pp. 209-10, 
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He also asked them to be inconcord among themselves and not to 
oppose each other, so that the country may not be distressed.! The 
author of Chach Namah further writes that Muhammad bin Qasim 
advised every individual to be happy in every respect and to have no 
anxiety, for he will not be blamed for anything. Muhammad bin Qasim 
did not like to get any agreement or bond from them. All that he 
wanted was that whatever sum was fixed and settled must be 
paid regularly, in lieu of which leniency was to be shown to them. 
He advised them to represent all their requests to him so that they 
may be heard, and the wishes of each man be satisfied. Muhammad 
bin Qasim, writes the same author, communicated to his superior 
authority Hajjaj bin Yusuf (d. A.D.713) the desire of the Brahmins of 
Brahmanabad to worship the idols and earn their livelihood and 
maintenance by kecping the temple of Budh. In reply Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf wrote: *As they have made submission and have agreed to 
pay taxes to the Khalifa, nothing more was to be expected from 
them. They have been taken under our protection and we cannot in 
any way raise our hands upon their lives or property. Permission is 
given to them to worship their gods. Nobody must be forbidden or 
prevented from following his own religion. They may live in their 
homes in whatever manner they like." When this order reached Mu- 
hammad bin Qasim, he directed the nobles, the principal inhabitants 
and the Brahmins to build their temples, traffic with the Muslims, 
live without any fear and strive to better themselves. He also enjoined 
them to maintain the indigent Brahmins with kindness and consi- 
deration, observe the rites and customs of their ancestors and give 
alms to them according to former practice.? Muhammad bin Qasim 
showed the same toleration to the people of Sawandi, Samma, Alor, 
Sikka, Multan, etc. and he grew So popular among them that when 
he died in prison in Iraq, his statue was built by them in Karaj in 
Sind to commemorate his memory. Muhammad bin Qasim’s beha- 
viour towards the non-Muslims in Sind was quite in accordance nm 
the teachings of Islam and it should have necessarily Ros 
guiding principles to all the succeeding Muslim Wide Pm 
rulers of India, and if they have departed from it, بت ويل‎ 


1 Chach Namah p. 211. 
2 ibid., p. 212. 
3 ibid., p. 213; Elliot, 
Historians, V. 1, PP- 185-86 
4 Futuh-ul-Buldan, p. 498-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection 
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found in the character of a particular conqueror or a ruler or in 
the reasons of State and expediency of time which led of course to a 
certain degree of intolerance or severity. 

The Ghaznawids are generally charged with wanton bloodshed 
and reckless spoliation of Hindu temples, but in their historical lite- 
rature we find gesture of complete confidence in some of their 
Hindu supporters. Abul Fazl bin al-Hassan al-Baihaqi compiled 
Tarikh-i-Subuktagin in about A.D. 1059. In this work which is written 
in a most singular kind of colloquial Persian, we find that even only 
fifty days after the death Sultan Mahmud (d. A. n. 1030), his son, 
Masud, despatched Sewand Rai, a Hindu chief, with a considerable 
body of Hindu cavalry in pursuit of the nobles who had espoused the 
cause of his brother. Five years afterwards, Tilak, son of Jai Sen, 
commander of the Indian troops in the service of the Ghaznawid 
monarch, was employed to attack the rebel chief Ahmad Nialtigin. 
He pursued the enemy so closely that many thousands fell at his 
hands. Ahmad Nialtigin was himself killed by a force of Hindu Jats 
whom Tilak had raised against him. Five years after this event Masud 
became unable to withstand the power of the Seljuk Turkomans and 
so he retreated to India. He raised here a body of troops suflicient to 
make another effort to retrieve his aflairs. The greater part of these 
troops consisted of Hindus. 

Sadid-ud-Din Muhammad 'Aufi, originally belonged to Bukhara, 
but after travelling widely in Samarqand, Khwarzim, Khurasan, 
Nishapore, Herat, Ghaznin, etc. he settled in Sind. He wrote at Multan 
Lubab-ul-Albab, which is regarded as the earliest biography of 
Persian poets. Besides this, he wrote his other famous work Jawam- 
ul-Hikayat wa Lawam-ur-Rewayat which he dedicated to Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, the vizier of Sultan Iltutmish (A. n. 1210-1236). This work, 
which consists of ‘lively anecdotes and highly interesting historical 
romances, illustrative of virtues, vices and calamities of mankind" is 
regarded as one of the most popular works in Persian. It has served, 
according to Elliot, as a mine from which many subsequent writers 
have drawn largely.? Its author seems to have great regard for religi- 
ous toleration of Rai Jai Singh of Naharwala, . good qualities and 
amiable disposition of its another ruler Rai Gurpal, kindness, geniality 
and hospitality of an Indian ruler Shankul, innate sense of justice, 
equity and righteousness of some other rulers of Gujarat, and sub- 


1 Elliot, H. and Dowson, J., The History of India as told by Its Own Historians. 
2 ibid., Vol. II, p. 157. 
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lime sense of honesty and truthfulness of its people and merchants. 
So he narrates their historical romances in a lively style of his own. 

Hassan Nizami, migrated from his original home Nishapore to 
Delhi, wrote his celebrated work Taj-ul-Mathir at the instance 
of Sultan Qutub-ud-Din Aybek (a. n. 1206-1210). This book is noted 
for marvellous abundance of even strain of eloquence. Amidst the 
rhapsodical and tropological stuff of his style, the author lets us learn 
that Sultan Qutub-ud-Din instructed. his nobles to act according to 
the will of God, and to win offended and affected hearts of the do- 
mestics, the attendants, soldiery and tenantry by making good pro- 
mises, holding enquiries and making things easy and convenient for 
them, so that they might become friends and well-wishers. He also 
ordered them to treat the nobles and plebeians on equal footing and 
listen attentively to the prayers of the oppressed ones, and abstain 
from precipitancy, arbitrariness, anger, prejudice and passion, and 
avoid the sentence of punishment until a clear evidence and convin- 
cing argument are brought forth.! 

Amir Khusrau (A. D. 1253-1324), a scholar-poet of Indian origin, 
is unsurpassed so far as his wide range of wit, talent, piety. learning. 


mastery over all forms of poetry, productivity and variety of his lite- 
e the prince champt- 


rary works are concerned. He is at the same tim 
ligion has ever 


on of religous toleration. His devotion to his own re 
been a matter of great admiration. He passed most of his time in the 
company of his spiritual teacher Hazrat Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din 
Auliya (d. a.D. 1324), who inherited the spiritual empire from Hazrat 
Khwaja Farid-ud-Din Ganj Shakar (d. 4. ۰ 1265). Amir Khusrau 
learnt from his most admired preceptor to observe good in every- 
thing. So he did not fail to pay his tributes to what is good in Hindu 
religion. In his mathnavi, Nuh Sipihr, written in A. D. 1318, ina F 
larly’ artistic and graceful style, he says: “The Hindus believe that C os 
is one. He is the Oldest, He created out of nothingness, He ue 
livelihood to all, He imparts life, He is the Creator oi the iE 
the evil, He is Omnipotent, He is Omniscient, He knows everything 


since the universe originated and till it will end": 


d iversit 
Y Taj-ul-Mathir, MSS quoted by prof. Hassan ds Patna University 
in Patna University Journal, Vol. 8, NO: & ee 

2 Nuh Siphir, edited by M.W. Mirza, p. ۰ 
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محترف وحذت و هستی وقدم قدرت ایجاد همه بحد عدم 


رازق هر پر هنر وبی هنر عمربرو جان ده هر جانور ی 
SL‏ افعال به نیکی وبد ی حکمت و حکمش ازلی و ابدی 


eli‏ مختار و مجازی بعمل عالم هرکلی و جزوی ز ازل 
اين همه را کشت بتحقیق مقر نی چوبسی طائفه بر کذ ب مصر 
Amir Khusrau does not like to prefer Hinduism to Islam, because‏ 
it is his own religion, but he puts forward a lot of argument to prove‏ 
that the Hindus are better than the followers of all other religions. He‏ 
says that the dualists believe in two Gods, but the Hindus have faith in‏ 
one God alone. The Christians say that Holy Christ was the son of‏ 
God, but the Hindus have no such notion. The materialists think of‏ 
God as possessing a physique, but the Hindu belief is shorn of such‏ 
an idea. The worshippers of stars believe that there are seven Gods,‏ 
the Hindus reject such a belief. The supporters of Elements also con-‏ 
tend that there are seven Gods, the Hindus do not subscribe to such‏ 
a view. The anthropomorphists similarise God with things which are‏ 
possible, the Hindus do not do so. According to some people Light‏ 
and Darkness are two Gods, the Hindus reject this also. The‏ 
Brahmins believe that the likeness of their God is not possible. They‏ 
worship no doubt stones, animals, the sun and trees but there is‏ 
much sincerity in their worship. They believe that all these have been‏ 
created by God, who is to be obeyed on all occasions. They worship‏ 
these things, only because their ancestors worshiped them:‏ 


هند و از ان طائفه بسیار نكو کش نه گمانیست بد اد ار am‏ 

سلب وجود ش سخن د هری خس پبرهمن از خی اوراند » هیر 
از aye‏ بد وئی رفته سخسن ‏ گفته یکی هند و منكر نه يكن 
عیسویان روح وولد بسته برو هند و ازين جنس‌نه پیو سته برو 
قوم محسم رقم جسم زد 6 بر همنان نی دم ازين قسم زد ه 
اختریان هفت خدا کرد ه كين هند وى توحید سرا منكر از ين 


عتصریان جار خدا برد ه‌گمان کعته یکی عند و تابت‌بهما ن 
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t‏ © ترا a‏ نه سل 
5 شه سوی تشبیه شلد ه هند و از 2 ea Vd‏ مس 6 
E‏ == 


خلق So‏ نور ظلم خواند » بد ل مورا سنا همه پیوند گسل 
واذچه كه محبود برهمن بغر ق معترف است‌او که نه مثلی است زحق 
سنگ و ستور و خرو حورشید و U‏ هرجه پرستند باخلاص و ریا 
گفته که مخلوق خد ایست و لىی ديو ويا صورت د یو است‌بلی 
شان پوپرستند» ديو ند همه طاعت‌او را نه بریوند [ess‏ 
معتقد انند بتقلید دران S B‏ سید هاست بمااز ند ۱ 


Amir Khusrau Was 0 much struck by the sheer nobility of a 
Hindu wife’s self-immolation on the pyre of her dead husband that 
he suggested that if his religion permitted this, many of his co-religi- 
onists would die eagerly in that manner. 


كرجه د ر اسلام روائيست جنين ليك جو ب سكار بزرگست به بين 


گر به شريحت بود این نوع روا جان بد هند اهل شعاد ت سوا 

In his Hasht Bahisht which is the last poem of his Khamsa written 

in A. D. 1301 in imitation of Nizami's Haft Paikar, he has asked his 

co-religionists to take a lesson from the high sense of sincerity and 

devotion of the Hindus to their faith and advised them to study the 

spirit lying behind the worship of idols, which according to him are 
simply the symbols of existence. In one of his verses he says: 


رفک تر کر 


Some of his verses are still recited and quoted to draw inspiration 


for liberalism and to gain spiritual consolation. 


کافر عشقم مسلمانی مرا در کار نیست 
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Amir Khusraws friend and Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din Auliya’s an- 
other sincerest disciple Amir Hassan Sijzi (b. A. D. 1254) was also 
a great believer in religious toleration. The part of his name Sijzi 
shows that his family came to India from Sijistan. He is regarded as 
the Sadi of India for his contribution of refinement and melody to 
Persian ghazals. In his Kulliyat, he has versified some anecdotes in 
which he preaches the sublimity of toleration. In an anecdote he says 
that ninety-nine Muslim and one gabr (infidel) were sailing in a boat. 
Perchance the boat began to sink. The Muslim thought that it is sink- 
ing due to the presence of the infidel, and so they wanted to throw him 
into the river. But the infidel said to them: 


EE ER apt uiti 
خطر ناك‎ Jb درا صدق نود نه مومن ياك اثر نه د هد د رين‎ 


This moved a pious Muslim passenger in the boat and he saved 
the infidel by saying that he who bows before God is sure to be 
raised aloft by him. One should not have an eye on the virtues of his 
own and evils of others. One should always seek good from God. 


سر اند ازی دراين ره سر فرازیست 


صلا -م خود مبين و فسق غیری 
بپر حال از خدا مى خواه خير ی 


In another anecdote he says that an unbeliever had a great repu- 
tation for helping the needy and indigent people. A poor man came to 
him when he was dying in a battle-field. He told him that he had now 
nothing but a golden string round his teeth. He can take it by breaking 
his jaws. Amir Hassan Sijzi then suggests that if an infidel is liberal 
and generous in helping the needy, his wealth is like that of a friend 


of God, and if a fidel is a miser, even though he is pious, his enemies 
are both God and people: 


اگر فاسق سخای د رزد ای د وست 
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So 4‏ ۳ هد JEL SES]‏ ببسو Se NS‏ 
guias‏ د شمن او خلق صد چنسد 


In yet another ancedote in his much esteemed and most popularly 
read book Fawaid-ul-Fawad (Hagiological Discourses of Khwaja 
Nizam-ud-Din Auliya), he admires the unflinching faith of a Brahmin 
in his zunnar (sacred thread), by narrating that if he was forced to 
lose everything he had, he would still feel happy because, according to 
him, he had his zunnar left to him.! 

Sham Siraji Afif, a writer of Indian origin, compiled in a. D. 1356 
his famous historical work Tarikh-e-Firoz Shahi in a style, which is 
regarded neither too artificial nor too artless. In this book he says 
that tolerance has been regarded as the greatest virtue in all religions 
but specially so in [slam.? He admonishes the rulers to be loving and 
just to all people, to shower gems of their bounties upon the masses, 
to bring the strange ones within the fold of their love, affection and 
friendship, to let the seventy-two sects of the people feel comfort 
under the shadow of the royal umbrella. His actual words are: 


0 Mid 3 A E 5 € 2.۱۶ ا ع‎ 
از‎ DOG EE كو هر خو یش نمايند‎ EI silo,» o EK 


Y 


uius وشت بر دوس‎ e was لذ ت عاطفت‎ 4c I v 


$ د 25 9 5 29 سايه چم سلا طین ارام گرفته اند‎ tis خلا کی‎ 
According to him the king must be as affectionate to his people 
as a mother is to her child: 


ا sap‏ سنج , برآ نطفل خود چند برد اشت رذج 


He should not act upon this motto: 


> a $ 

ملك را اكر UE A‏ ایند و ات 
Firoz Shah Tughluq (d. A. ۰ 1388), during whose reer eon‏ 
was compiled, was also interested in the literature na pas » a‏ 
So he got translated into Persian many books Mos 0 D‏ 
temple at Nagarkot ina D. BOL: Dalail-i-Firuz Shahi is‏ 
Fawaid-ul-Fawad, Delhi edition, ۰ 55-56.‏ 1 
Tarikh-e-Firoz Shahi, P- 23.‏ 2 
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translation which deals with Hindu philosophy, astrology and 
divination.! 

When the Sultans of Delhi were enjoying plenitude of power, 
which sometimes tresspassed into aggressiveness and severity, the 
Chishti saints of India who claim to originate from Chist in Khorasan 
engaged themselves in humanising people, raising them from the 
abyss of degradation, purifying them from abomination by teaching 
purity, self-restraint, charity and love of mankind. Hagiological dis- 
courses of Khwaja Muin-ud-Din Chisti (4. a. .ظ‎ 1229), Khwaja 
Bakhtyar Kaki (d. a. n. 1235), Khwaja Farid-ud-Din Ganj Shakar 
(d. A. D. 1264) and Khwaja Nasir-ud-Din Chiragh Dahlavi (d. A. n. 
1356) are replete with the lessons of humanitarianism winning hearts 
of people, showing love for the needy, afflicted and grief-stricken, and 
bringing them from out of darkness into light. One of their saints 
Hazrat Sulaiman Taunsvi(d. A. D. 1849), who had his spiritual 
followers even in Afghanistan, said that their principle had ever 
been*: 


حافظا گر وصل خواهی صلم كن با خاصو عام 
باسلمان اله اله با برهمن رام را م 
Khwaja' Bakhtyar Kaki is supposed to have exclaimed:‏ 
کردم از عشق سوالی که بكو حق بکجا ست 
كفت هرجا طلبی هست جه مسجد چه کنشت 


Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din Auliya believed that: 


هر قوم راست راهی دینی و قبله گا هی 


Even when they proselytised people into their own religion, they 
merely offered it and not enforced it. In offering it they did not like 
to strangle the human conscience nor wrangle over the differences of 
dogmas but tried to excel in good work and morals, When a non- 
Muslim adopted Islam, these saints advocated to let him enjoy every 


1 yide, Tarikh-i-Firishta, Lucknow edition, p. 148; Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh by 
Abd-ul-Qadir Badayuni, Calcutta edition, Vol. I, p. 249. 


2 Nafa‘us-Salikin, p. 176, quoted in Prof. K.A. Nizami's Tarikh-e-Mashayckh 
Chisht, p. 651. 
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privilege they themselved possessed. Full guarantee of peace, amity 
, 2 


and equal rights were given to him. He was asked to shake off his 
jsolation and exclusiveness. 

Saints of other orders also believed in the sublimity of toleration 
both in concept and practice in day to day life. For example, Shaikh 
Sharf-ud-Din Yahya Maneri (d. A. n. 1380) of Firdausi order wrote 
to one of his disciples that prayers, fastings and voluntary worships 
are good, but they are not as useful as making others happy. In his 
yet another letter he says that there are. many paths leading to the 
Lord, but the shortest is to console the afflicted and to give comfort 
io the hearts of men. He also asked Sultan Firoz Shah Tughluq of 
Delhi to display the same gesture of justice and toleration even to the 
oppressed among non-Muslims which the Holy Prophet Muhammad 
showed to a Christian. A Christian came to the Holy Prophet when 
he was taking rest in his house during the scorching heat of a hot 
noon. He complained that Abu Jahl. the arch-enemy of Islam, had 
usurped some of his belongings and commodities. The Holy Prophet 
did not care for his rest, and went at once along with the complai- 
nant to Abu 1 5 residence, and did not leave it until all the grie- 
vances of that Christian were redressed. Hazrat Sharf-ud-Din Yahya 
Maneri wrote to the Sultan that one moment of administration 
of justice is better than three thousand years of worship and 
prayers. 

The Moghal period (A. ۰ 1527-1857) ushered in an era of ultra- 
toleration in religion. The greatest tolerant writer of this period was 
Abul Fazl (d. .صم‎ 1601), the author of Akbar Namah and Ain-i Akbari, 
etc, He was more dreaded by Akbar’s contemporary ruler of Bukhara, 
Abdullah, for his pen than of Akbar’s sword. According to the 
author of Mathir-ul-Umara written in a. D. 1780 by Nawab Samsam 
ud-Daulah Shah Nawab Khan, “in the force of words, the colliga- 
tion of expression, the application of single words, beautiful com- 
pounds and wonderful splendour of diction, Abul Fazl was hard for 
another to imitate. In his Ain-i Akbari, Abul Fazl says that dissen- 
sions regarding the religion are due to the following reasons: (1) ae 
difference of language has prevented nations comprehending the 
leann a E ‘casioned much strife; (2) When people 
earning of each other and occasio s ; 6 

: y Ax of ideas could be effected; 
of two nations met no communication SS eh 
(3) The subjection of mankind to their corporeal senses 

; ton by H Beveridge, Vol. I, 
1 Mathir-ul-Umara, Vol. ۰ 8. English translation x 


p. 128. 
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that they will not allow anything to exist which they themselves 
have not felt; (4) The indolence of mankind induces them to prefer 
the little they actually possess and they forego the pains required 
in searching after knowledge, and they content themselves with 
disputes about appearances only regardless of how far they are conver- 
sant with truth and reality; (5) The mankind in general does not 
like to ask why and wherefor. Whatever they receive from their 
father, tutors and acquaintances, they consider as their code of con- 
duct most acceptable to their deity and condemn those who differ 
from them; (6) Absence of candid communication between persons of 
different persuations.! 

Abul Fazl took the trouble of associating himself intimately with 
thelearned among the Hindus. He heard and comprehended the 
various doctrines oftheir sects and then in his Ain-i-Akbari has made 
a painstaking study of the sciences of thé Hindus, viz., Mimamsa, 
Vedanta, Sakya, Patanjali, Jaina, Yati, Bidya, Svara, the different 
modes of the worship of Deity, the Avatars, and the different kinds 
of sins, etc. He gained bad reputation amongst the orthodox sections 
for his toleration and he was called an atheist, a nuqtavri, i.e., he 
who believes in impiety and broad churchism and denies Resurrec- 
tion and retribution for good and evil, etc. His dialogues and discus- 
sions in Ain-i-Akbari on the Hindu conception of transmigration, 
the state of everlasting knowledge, contemplation of soul, creation, 
progression and dissolution of the world, elements of the universe 
having no beginning and end, the essence of the existence and 
omniscience of God, ideal form of divinity, future rewards and 
punishment, etc.are likely to create curiosity even amonst the most 
learned pundits and scholars of Hindu religion. He lets us know that 
the followers of the science of Nyaya believe that there is only one 
God, who is incorporeal, neither begetting, nor begotten, and free 
from all defects belonging to human nature. He is the Creator of the 
universe, Himself being eternal, without beginning, without end, the 
preserver of the true and compounded spirit.? 

Abul Fazl’s brother, Faizi (d. A.D. 1595), 
laureate of Akbar's court, and whose elo 
poetry has been acknowledged even by some 
also took great interest in various branc 


Who became the poet- 
quence and freshness in 
of the Iranian purists, 
hes of Hindu learning. 


1 yide, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I1, Introduction. 
2 jbid., Vol. 111, p. 49; English translation by F. Gladwin, pp. 654-655. 
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Besides translating the Sanskrit mathematical treatise Lilavati and the 
collection of Somadeva's stories Kathdsaritsagara into Persian, and 
narrating the love-story of Nala and Damayanti in the highly OEE 
style and masterly diction of his Persian verses, he studied the 
religious and philosophical thoughts of the Hindus in Yogavasishtha, 
Bhagavadgita and the Puranas, and incorporated them in his treatise 
Shariq-ul-Márfat.! In one of his verses Faizi says that the Muslims, 
who do not like the worshipping of idols, can see that it is the same 
sense of veneration which they show to the door and walls of the 
Kaba during their circumambulation around it. 


gli‏ کد کرد ضح پرستید ن بت 
م acr‏ رفته طواف د رو د یوار چه کرد 


Faizi’s contemporary, "Urfi Shirazi (d. A.D. 1590), who migrated 
to India from Iran is remembered for his great vanity and bad 
arrogance, but he is at the same time respected for his fine metaphors, 
similes, novel ideas and fascinating modes of expression. He also 
sang sonorously the virtues of religious toleration and liberalism. 
In one of his verses he asks man to live with the good and the bad 
in such a way that when he dies Muslims may wash his body with 
Zam-zam water and the Hindus may burn him according to their 
holy rites. 


ole‏ بانيك و بد عرفی بسر كن كز يس مرد ن 


سلما نت بزمزم شویدرو هند و بسوزاندو 


Maulana Shibli Noamani (d. A.D. 1915), in making a critical and 
appreciative study of "Urfis poetry in his Shir-ul-Ajam, which is 
regarded as the most excellent work ever written on critical history 
of Persian poetry, has referred to à good number of his verses a 
similar meaning. He believed that the different conceptions of Go 
among different sections of people are due to the fact that they con- 
ceive the idea of God according to their own ways of thinking. When 
God will take off the the veil of His existence, people will come to 


know that they were worshipping anything Dut Gos: 
a 


1 vide, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 765 Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the India Office 
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پر افکن يرد ه تا محلوم کردد كهياران دیگری را می يرستند 


The following verse also conveys the same idea: 


خواب ند يد ه را همه تحبیر میکنند 


"Urfi, in his liberalism, rather eclecticism, did not like to confine 
divine instuction either to this or to that religious belief. He says that 
4 moth, in search of a lamp, does not like to care if it is to be found 
in a Kaba or a temple: 


عا رف هم از اسلام خراب است و هم از کفر 

يروانه جراغ حرم و دیرنداند 
In another of his verses he says that some people boast of breaking‏ 
idols, but a man having divine inspiration observes the same‏ 
morals in the character of an idol-breaker, which he does in an idol-‏ 
worshipper. So it is no use indulging in idol-breaking. Accordingly‏ 


he says that when he went to break idols and returned after doing so 
he found that he had left behind his religious belief to the Brahmins: 


باپرهمر. كذ اشتم از ننگ و دين خويش 


"Urfi, also like Faizi, finds the semblance of idol-worship in 
invoking the divine grace under the Shadows of the walls of Kaba: 
LS ساكن كحبه کحا د ولت ديد ار‎ 
اين قد ر هست که د رسايه” دیواری هست‎ 
"Urfi believes in the greatness of mankind and calls a man an 


Alam-i- Akbar by arguing that a man is the epilogue of the work of 
which Lauh-i-Mahfiz’ (The Preserved Tablet) is its prologue: 


از کتابی که منش خاتمه ام لوح محفوظ نخستین ورق است 


In the second half of the sixteenth century A.D, a stupendous 
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amount of interest was taken by the Muslim scholars in the religious 
classics of the Hindus. Under the royal patronage of Emperor 
Akbar, the Mahabharata was translated into Persian in A.D. 1587 by 
the joint literary efforts of Naqib Khan Abd-ul-Qadir Badayuni, Mulla 
Shiri, Sultan Haji Thanesari and Shaikh Faizi, and was named Razm 
Namah.’ Tt was also neatly embellished and engrossed with pictures at 
a cost of forty thousand pounds. The names of some of the painters 
who illustrated it are M. Sharif Shirin Raqam, Miskin, Ahmad 
Kashmiri, etc.” The Ramayana was rendered into Persian by Abd-ul- 
Qadir Badayuni in A.D. 1589 after a hard labour of four years. It 
was illustrated at a cost of twenty thousand pounds.*® The Atharva- 
veda was also translated into Persian by Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi.* 
Vyasa’s Harivamsha dealing with the life of Sri Krishna was also 
rendered into Persian by Mulla Shiri. Emperor Jahangir (d. A.D. 
1627), while he was yet a prince, also evinced a great interest in 
Hindu religion. He got Yogavásishtha translated into Persian by 
Nizam-ud-Din Panpati. Mir Abul Qasim Findarski, a great Iranian 
philosopher, has written marginal notes on it and has also prepared 
its glossary under the title of. Kashful-Lughat-i-Kuliyat-i-Jog Bashisht.® 

Mulla Shaikh S‘adullah also versified Ramayana into Persian 
during Jahangir’s reign. The following two verses of his regarding 
Sita have been much appreciated: 


تنش را پیرهن عریان ندیده 
و بت cles copre‏ ندیده 
گریبان زمين شد yl Sl‏ چا ك 


در آید همچو جان در قلب خا ك 


Dara Shikoh (d. A.D. 1659) took the risk of being stigmatised by 
the orthodox section of his co-religionists for becoming a defender 
of Hindu faith. A Persian translation of Bhagvadgita 1s ascribed to 


1 Abd-ul-Qadir Badayuni, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikl, Vol. 11, pp. 319-21. 
2 Marg, June, 1958. 1 A 
۳ Smith; V.A., Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, Third edition, ۰ e 
4 Abd-ul-Qadir Badayuni, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 260. 
5 Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. T, ۰ 76. mee ۲ 
9 yide, Inaugural Lecture, University of Delhi, 
Literature' by Dr. S. A.H. Abidi, ۰ 8. 
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him. Tn his treatise Mukalamat-i-Dara Shikoh wa Baba Lal, he deals 
with the characteristics of an ascetic's life, human and divine soul, 
duties of an ascetic, fruits of devotion, etc. It also contains stories from 
Mahabharata and Ramayana. Baba Lal's message to Dara Shikoh was: 


ميا زار boss‏ واز كس or‏ همین است سر يه“ پنج گنج 


It means: To live and let live is the be-all and end-all of a man’s 
life. Dara Shikoh got Prepared another Persian version of Yagavasi- 
shtha which is the earliest. work of Yoga or speculative and abstruse 
philosophy taught by sage Vasistha to his pupil Rama, the hero of 
the Ramayana. This translation has been edited by Dr. S. A.H. Abidi 
of Delhi University and published by the Muslim University, Aligarh. 
Dara Shikoh himself translated in A.D. 1657 the fifty chapters of 
Upanishads entitled Sirr-i-Akbar. It was on the basis of the study of 
this book that he asserted that the Hindus also believe in oneness and 
unity of God. This translation has been edited by the joint efforts of 
Dr. Tara Chand of India and Syed Muhammad Reza Jalali Nayani 
of Iran and published from Tehran in 1957. This edition consists 
ofa very learned introduction, having at the same time glossaries, 
meanings of Sanskrit words and exhaustive explanatory notes on 
religious terms, It is valued as one of the few books of this century 
Which have been edited with most untiring zeal and labour. It will 


Dara Shikoh in his work Majma-ul-Bahrain has taken great pains in 
proving that the religious notions of the Hindus and the Muslims in 
the concept of Elements, Perception of God, state of consciousness, 
communion with the Infinite, the universe and the salvation are much 


In the middle of the 17th century, during Emperor Shah Jahan's 
reign, Dabistan-ul-Mazahib was compiled by 
has not yet been correctly traced. This book has, nevertheless, gained 
c i aborious and 
Interesting study of the religious concepts and practices of the Parsees, 
the Hindus, the Kara Tibetans, the Jews, the Christians, the Sadiqis, 
the Wahidis, the Raushanayees, the Ilahis, the Philosophers, the 
Sufis, etc. It had been translated into English by David Shea and 
Troyer in A.D, 1843 and into German by F, Von Dalbeg in A.D. 1809. 

In about the same period, Maulana-Abdur-Rahman Chishti, the 
author of Mirat-ul-Asrar (Biographies of the Muslim Mystics of 


Z 
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India), translated into Persian the Gita-Subodhini and named it Mirat 
ul-Haqaiq. In Mirat-ul-Makhluqat, the same author deals with the 
Hindu. cosmogony in the form of a dialogue between Mahadeva and 
Parvati. He also refers to Shaikh Sufi Qubjahaní s work Kashf-ul- 
Kunuz, commonly called Yogavdsishtha, which according to him is 
the best composition of Hindu pantheism. He also mentions Sufi 
Sharif’s Atvar Dar Hal-i-Asrar, which is an abstract of the Yoga- 
vásishtha. It was dedicated to Emperor Jahangir.! 

Maulana Najm-ud-Din Hasan's treatise on Shattarya has a dis- 
cussion on the religious contemplation of the Hindus, and his another 
work Riyahin-ul-Basatin treats at length the Hindu conception of 
salvation, i.e., Nirvana.? 

And when the doctrine of the Unity of Being became a part of 
the texture of mystic thoughts in India, some sponsors of pantheism 
tried to remove all the differences between believers and non-belie- 
vers, the faithful and the sinners, Muslims, atheists and worshippers 
of fire. They advocated the thought that all people are pearls of one 
and the same string. Their excessive advocacy annoyed the orthodox 
sections of Mulim ulema. Persian verses having pantheistic tinge and 
colour are too numerous to quote here. We shall like, however, 
to refer here to a few verses of Sarmad (d. a.D. 1661), who is reckon- 
ed as one of the outstanding Sufi poets in Moghal period of India. 
In some of his Rubaiyat he says: 


ا ه همین دير و جرم خانه" است 
ox!‏ ارض و سما تمام کاشانة ایست 
عالم همه دیوانه" افسانه؟ اوست 
عافل بود آن S‏ كسيكه دیوانه اوست 
Ses‏ ینت 
907 وعشق وبت و بتگرو عیاری ب کیست 


کعبه oca‏ و ساجد هممجا تاریکیست 


عا 


1 1 «ish Museum, Vole III, p. 1034. 
1 Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Britis l : ١ 
2 0 idi Presidential Address at the Moghal History Section © 
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گرد ر ائی به چەن وحد ت يكرنكّى بیسن 


غورکن عا شق و محشوق و كل و خاربکیست 


سر هد تو خد يلت که ون ررس 


د ر واد ی شك چو گمرهان سير مكن 
۴ 


A ie 1 A (oM mE 
هان تیوه بند کی زشیطان اموز‎ 


يك قبله گزین “Odo‏ بر غير مكن 


سرمد بجپان بسى نكو نام شد ی 
آخر جه خطا ديدى ز الله و رسول 


برگشته مريد لچبمن و رام شد ی 


Ghani Kashmiri (d. A.D. 1668) enjoyed a great reputation in his 
life-time both in India and Iran. He said of himself: 


غنی چرا صله“ شعر از کسی كيرد 
همین بس است که شحرش گرفته عالم را 
Mirza Muhammad Tahir Nusrabadi in his Tazkira has spoken‏ 


highly of the Persian verses of Ghani, who has offered a very fascina- 
ting place for the zunnar of Brahmin in one of his tazmin: 


هند وئی ديدم كه مست از عشق بود 
گفتمش زین جستجو بث چیست سود 
در جوايم كفت ان رار دار 
نيست د ر دستم عنان اختيا 
رشته ای در گرد نم افکند ه دو ست 
JT,‏ هر جا که خاطر خواه اوست 
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In the second half of the eighteenth century A.D., Mirza Mazh 
Jan Janan (d. A.D. 1780) was regarded as a great mos aznar 
both in Persian and Urdu. He was also highly respected e 
orthodox views and spiritual attainments. He regarded Vedas E 
revealed books and liked to call Hindus Ahl-i-Kitab (People of a 


Book) like the Jews and the Christians. In one of his letters he 
writes: 


بت يرستى و اين عمل مشابهات باذ کر رابطه د ارد که معمول 


صونیه است و از oa!‏ مشاسهات با عقاقد کفسار عر ب ندارد که 


Lok tet‏ و تم گفتند. ته البته تصرف 


cel 
Idol-worship is similar to the process of Zikr (contemplative ritual) 
which is the regular routine of the Sufis. In this sense the worship of 
idols has no relation with the idolatory of the Arab infidels, who believed 
the idols to possess power and influence in their own essence and not 
as an instrument of divine power. 

According to Mirza Mazhar Jan Janan, the Hindus do not regard 
the power of the idols as their own power but they take it to be the 
essence of divine power and through this duality they try to achieve 
divinity. Their prostration before the idols is not for slavery (‘Abudi- 
yyat), but for greeting and salutation (Tahayyah).* Mirza Mazhar Jan 
Janan believed the Shariat of Islam to be the last and the best one. 
Still he instructed his disciples to pay due respect to the Avatars of 
the Hindus. He strictly forbade to pronounce the judgement of Kufr 
unless it is definitely proved by the Shariat. One day one of his dis- 
ciples narrated before him his dream in which Sri Krishna was seen 
burning in the fire ofa desert, and Ramachandra standing aloof. Mirza 
Mazhar Jan Janan’s interpretation of this dream was that the fire V 
the desert represented the fire of the intense love of God, the symbo 
of which was Sri Krishna. Ramachandra Was an incarnation of seon 
fice and renunciation. He kept himself aloof from the world, so jd 
was seen standing aloof. Mirza Jan Janan added further that the Holy 


Quran says: 


3 . 14, p. ۰ 
3 مس ممص ام ریز ورزر‎ SMEG, Mazhar Jan Taran E 
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n CS n" 3 be? mi, ,‏ “م ون i‏ 
انا | ای یا ونذيرا وان من امته YY!‏ 
فيها نذير” 


Surely we have sent you with the truth as a bearer of good news and a 
warner and there is not a people but a warner has gone amongst them. 
It means that there must have come some Nazeer (warner) and 
Basheer (bearer of good news) amongst the Hindus also. It is just 
probable that Ramachandra came to the world at its early stage 
when people enjoyed longevity, energy and strength. So he eudcated 
the people through lessons of renunciation. Sri Krishna came to 
the world, when the age ofa man and his strength were getting 
dwindled. So he educated the people through intensity of love and 
ecstasy. His music and flute are the symbols of his love and ecstasy.! 
Mirza Asadullah Ghalib (d. A.D. 1869) is the most admired poet 
of India in the present century. In his mathnavi, Chiragh-i-Dair, he 
calls Banaras (Varanasi), the religious place of the Hindus as a popu- 
lated Paradise and a heaven of happiness : 


تعالی اله بنارس چشم بد دور بشت خرم و فرد وس محمور 


He further calls Banaras a beloved, and the Ganges its mirror, 
through which it decorates itself every morning and evening. Accor- 
ding to Ghalib the reflection of this beloved, which has its face like 
a fairy, falls on the sky, and then he says that its beauty dances on 
the surface of a mirror, which is the Ganges: 


ce IE: ust مكر‎ 


BES‏ صیح و شام ائينه درد ست 


فلك د ر زر كرفت آئینه از مسر 
at‏ 
بنام Sp‏ زهى حسن و دمالش 


که در ائينه می رقصد مثا لش 


1 Nabi, Shah Ghulam, Maqamat-i-Mazhari, p. 23 and Quraishi, M.A. Ruzzaque 
Mirza Mazhar Jan Janan and His Urdu Poetry, Bombay, p. 260. j 
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He calls Banaras the Kaba of India: 
ناقوسیانست همانا کحبه* هند و ستان است‎ ecl عاد ت‎ 


He says that the origin of the idols of this sacred place is from 
the flame of Tur, and they are the embodiments of divine light. 


بتانش ر" هیول شعله" طور سراپا نور ایزد چشم بد د ور 


This paper must not be considered an exhaustive survey of the 
topic. It has been prepared merely to stimulate further interest D it 
` and to draw the attention of the present scholars who want to t 
the people of India into the bond of love, fraternity, cordiality a 
amiebility. Let me say this also that the treasure of knowledge an 
learning on this subject-matter, if not discarded by the Iranen s 
for its Sabk- i- Hindi, may also be offered as a precious gift by India 


scholars to Iran. 
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Influence of Persian on Hindi Language 
and Literature 


MOHAMMED AZAM 


HILE dealing with the subject of influence of Persian on Hindi 
language and literature, it is necessary to give the historical 
background as to how Persian came in contact with Hindi and had 
its influence on it. The contact of the two languages is historical, 
political and social. Discussion regarding these aspects which are 
well known is eschewed and direct influence on the language and 


literature is dealt with in this paper. 


PARTI 
Influence on Hindi Language 


I. Phonological Influence 


Most of the Sultans of the Sultanic period were Turanians. i 
Turani Muslims were coming to this country in that period positively: 
iters of Persian con- 


For this very reason the language of Indian Wr! ١ : 
tained Turanian peculiarities. We may in fact say that the Bean 
Indian writers was ۰ In Iran itself Persian changed somew e 5 
but in India the very old speech-sounds continue. The ie 
speech-sounds which are still in vogue in Hindi is the effect of close 
contact with Persian :— % kh, gh, 7; f and (m SE 

Most of the speech-sounds of Persian ale similar to ds um 
but there are some speech-sounds which are not poe m 
As Hindi was incapable of expressing many of the origina 
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Persian words, the Persian speech-sounds were accepted by Hindi 
and thus these were added. 

As far as Persian vowels are concerned, not a single one has 
influenced Hindi. The equivalent vowels are used in place of Persian 
vowels. Persian words having stress at the end also could not influence 
Hindi. 

But the following speech-sounds show the Persian phonological 
influence on Hindi — q, kh, gh, z, f. 

In Hindi 6 is found in original Persian words. For example, 
Quran, Qaid, etc. In the spoken form of Hindi it is generally k. 

Kh also is found in original Persian words. For example, Khan, 
Khuda, Khidmat. In Hindi, the same kh is retained. 

Of Persian words that are in vogue in Hindi, gh is found in the 
form of standard pronunciation. For example, Gharib Ghazal, Dagh, etc. 
In common speech it becomes g. Four peculiar speech-sounds which 
are variations of z are found in Persian-Arabic loan-words in their 
standard pronunciation. For example, Azad, Qazi, Nazar, Zakir, etc. 

In the standard form of pronunciation f is found in Hindi. For 
example, farsi, fagir, fursat, etc. Rest of the speech-sounds are not 
the loan speech-sounds in Hindi. 

Word-ending h: In Persian speech-sound h has got its own place. 
When it comes at the end of words, it has got a peculiar pronuncia- 
tion. 

1. Hai Malfoozi is unchanged in Hindi. It is a voiced sound. 

For example, Chah, Badshah, Rah, etc. 

2. Hai Mukhtfi is a sort of hidden speech-sound. It is a voiceless 
sound. In Hindi it has been accepted in the form of a. For 
example, Banda, Kaba, Zinda, Saya, etc. 

3. Hai Makhloot. With the help of this sound, aspirated speech- 
sound is formed like Bhata, Ghora, etc. 

1, SIMPLIFIED SPEECH-souNDS 
Loan speech-sounds of Persian are still optional in Hindi. They can- 
not establish their place in Hindi. For example, Zor Jor; Nazar Najar; 
Falty Faltu; Saf, Saph. 

In Hindi Persian speech-sounds are simplified as follows: 


Speech Sound Simplified form Examples 
(563) a T ‘jjub Tajjub 
q k Qaidi Kaidi 
kh kh Khat Khat 
gh 8 Ghair Gair 
2 J Azad Ajad 
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f ph Faqeer Phakeer 
Z 2 Mizgan Mizgan 
The following changes in the vowels and consonants are found in 
the Persian-Arabic loan words : 
2. CHANGE IN VOWELS 


Elision : (1) Syncope — Ziyadati Jadati elision of i 
(2) Metathesis — Muamalha Mamala 
(3) Anaptyxis — Hukum Hukum 
3. CHANGE IN CONSONANTS 
(1) Elision : Masjid — Maseet elision of — j 
(11) Metathesis: Lamba — Lahma m—h 
(ıı) Metathesis Naqad — Nagad q—8 


II. Morphological Influence 


In Hindi there are thousands of Persian words. However their nature 
is slightly changed in Hindi. Yetthey have brought morphological 
peculiarities with them. 
The morphological influence can be observed in the following: 

1. PREFIXES 
When a prefix is joined with a word, it gives a new meaning to the 
word. Sometimes it gives quite the opposite meaning. New words 
are also formed with the help of prefixes. There are in all 21 Persian- 
Arabic morphemes that are used in Hindi. They are as follows: 

1. Al- Alquissa, Alghraz, Almast, etc. 

2. A- Agah 

3. Ain- Ain mauqa, Ain waqta 

4. Kam- Kam umra, Kamzor, Kam nasib, Kam bakht 

5. Khush- Khush gismat, Khushboo, Khush hal 

6. Ghair- Ghair qanuni, Ghair zimmedar, Ghairmamuli 

7. Dar- Dar asal, Darekar, Darhaqiqat 

8. Na- Na ummid, Na kam, Nachij, Nadan 

9. Nek- Nek dil, Nek nam, Nek rah 

10, Fi- Fi mard, Fisadi 

11. B- B'qalam, B'khushi, B' daulat 

12. Bad- Badkar, Bad quismat, Bad nam 

13. Bar- Barkat, Bar qarar, Bar taraf 

14. Ba- Baizzal, Bakamal, Baqayada 

15. Bil- Bilkul, Biljumla 

16. Bila- Bilanaga, Bilawajah, Bilasabab 

17. Be- Beizzat, Beiman, Bekhabar, Begunah 
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18. La- Lachari, Lajawab, Lawaris 
19. Sar- Sarkar, Sartaj, Sarfarosh 
20. Har- Hardam, Harroz, Harwaqta 
21. Ham- Hamumra, Hamdam, Hamdard, Hamrah 
. SUFFIXES 
(1) PERSIAN PARTICIPLES 
1. 4 Dana, Murda, Riha—As an Adjective 
2, An Shaspan—As an Adjective 
3. Inda Kavinda, Pavinda, Bashinda—As Agent Nouns 
4. Ish Koshish, Farmaish, Parwarish—As Abstract Nouns 
5. P Amdani’—As an Abstract Noun 
(11) PERSIAN SUFFIXES 
1. A It is a zero suffix. It can be accepted in Hindi with Persian 
loan-words. For example: 
Rasid, Sawal, Jawab—Nouns 
Hasin, Mashoor, Barik—Adjectives 
. Andaz (Adjectives) Golandaz, Tirandaz 
. A, Ah (Noun) Chasma, Pesha, Roza, Hafta; (Adj) Dana, Dos- 
tana, Hasina í 
4. Ana, Anah (Nouns) Zurmana, Nagrana, Mehnatana; (Adj) Zana- 
na, Mardana, Rozana, Salana; (Mixed) Gharana 
f (Hindi word with Persian suffix) 
5. Ab (Noun) Gulab 
6. Awar (Adj) Dastawar, Dilawar 
7. Awez (Noun) Dastawez; (Adj) Dilawez 
8. Abad Ahmedabad, Illahabad, Islamabad, Hyderabad 
9 
0 
1 


v N 


. Inda, Indah (Adj) Sharminda 

. Istan (Nouns) Afaganistan, Turkistan, Dabistan, Pakistan. 

. 1 (Nouns) Khushi, Dusmani, Dosti, Neki; (Adj) Saqui, Khandani, 
Turki, Dehati; (Mixed) Lokshahi, Dehlvi 

12. In (Adj) Namkin, Rangin, Sangin 

13. Ina (Nouns) Mahina; (Adj) Kamina 

14. Kash (Nouns) Sarkash; (Adj) Tarkash, Dilkash; (Mixed) Dhuan- 

kash 

15. Kar (Noun) Kashtkar, Peshkar, Sarkar; (Adj) Badkar, Salahkar; 

(Mixed) Jankar 

16. Kun (Noun) Karkun; (Adj) Faisatakun, Barbadkun 

17. Khor (Adj) Adamkhor, Chugalkhor, Haramkhor 

18. Gar (Adj) Karigar, Tawangar, Sitamgar, Soudagar 

19. Gar (Noun) Razgar; (Adj) Khidmatgar, Gunahgar, Yadgar 

20. Gir (Adj) Alamgir, Jahangir, Rahgir; (Mixed) Rajgir 
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(1) COMPOUNDS FORMED BY HINDI 


. Band (Noun) Kamarband, Bistarband; 
. Ban Ban (Adj) Darban, Baghban, Mehar 


. Bin-Bin (Noun) Khure 
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, Giri (Noun) Jahangiri, Munshigiri; (Mixed) Gundagiri, Babugiri 
. Gi (Noun) Khangi, Zindagi, Peshgi, Bandgi d 
. Gin (Adj) Ghamgin 


. Chasp, Chaspi (Adj) Dilchasp; (Noun) Dilchaspi 
. Cha (Noun) Degcha, Bagicha, Ghalicha; (Mixed) Dolcha 
. Tar. (Adj) Nektar, Badtar 


. Tarin (Adj) Nektarin, Badtarin 
. Dan (Adj) Arabidan, Qadradan, Farsidan 


. Dan (Noun) Qalamdan, Khandan; (Mixed) Chaydan, Pandan, 
Phooldan 
. Dani (Noun) Mooshdani; (Mixed) Ugaldani, Macchardani 


. Dar (Adj) Khuddar, Maldar, Zamindar; (Mixed) Chaukidar 
. N (Noun) Ittifakan, Maslan, Qanunan 


. Nawis (Noun) Arzinawis, Khatnawis, Barnawis 

. Nashin (Noun) Takhtnashin, Pardanashin 

. Nak (Noun) Khatarnak, Khaufnak, Dardnak 

. Numa (Noun) Kutubnuma; (Adj) Kishtinuma, Rahnuma 

. Nama, Namah (Noun) Iqqrarnama, Shahnama 

. Posh (Noun) Mezposh; (Adj) Nagabposh, Safedposh; (Mixed) 
Palangposh, Pankhaposh 


. Bar (Adj) Paigambar 


. Bardar (Adj) Dastbardar, Farmabardar; (Mixed) Zandabardar 
(Adj) Qalamband, 
Nilband, Paband; (Mixed) Muharband, Hathiyarband 


. Baz (Adj) Jaldbaz, Daghabaz; (Mixed) Chalbaz, Dhokhebaz 
‘ban; (Mixed) Kochwan, 


Gadiwan 
. Bar (Adj) Ashkabar : 
Ibin, Doorbin; (Adj) Ti amashbin 
. Mana (Adj) Aqalmand, Daulatmand 
. War (Adj) Aqatwar, Namwar 
. War (Adj) Ummidwar, Mahwar; (Mixed) Pradeshwar 
. Shan (Noun) Gulshan 
. Shuda (Adj) Shadishuda M 
Saz (Adj) Jalsaz, Jildsaz; (Mixed) Ghadisaz 
. Sar (Adj) Khaksar, Sharmsar 
CoMPOUNDS 
PRBIIXES 


Chau—Chaurala, Chauhaddi spies 
8 .. Nau-—Naumahi; Bara 
Panch—Panchmahal; Cha—Chamahi, Nau 
Barahmahi 
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(II) COMPOUNDS FORMED BY HINDI SUFFIXES a 
Kat—Zebkat; Kata—Punchakata; Chala—Dilchala; Jala—Diljala 
(II) COMPOUNDS FORMED BY PERSIAN PREFIXES 
Bad—Badchalan 
(IV) HINDI-PERSIAN MIXED COMPOUNDS 
Aqaldadh, Chordarwaza, Bazarbhau, Munhzor, Ghooskhor, Rang- 
mahal, Jebghadi, Rajmahal 
(V) COPULATIVE COMPOUNDS FORMED BY SYNONYMS 
Amanchain. Abdana, Qissakahani, Andhi tufan, Acchakhasa, 
Kalpurza, Kaghazpatra, Hatbazar, Salikucha, Jijan, Tadisharab, 
Danapani, Dindharm. Dukhdard, RamRahim, Hukkapani. 
(VI) COPULATIVE COMPOUNDS FORMED BY ANTONYMS 
Amir kangal, Labhanugsan, Dharti asman, Mard aurat. 
(VII) TRANSLATION COMPOUNDS 
Khaskhas, Rozroz, Dardar, Rangarang 
(Vill) HYBRID COMPOUNDS 
Awaze-e-Bansali, Naqsh-e-charan 
4. NOUNS 
In Hindi nouns ending with ; and ai are formed on the Persian lines 
of Shudhani and Ruswai. It is clearly Persian influence on Hindi. 
For example: 
(I) NOUNS FROM ADJECTIVES 
Mitha—Mithai; Achha— Achhai; Bada—Badai; Gol—Golai 
(II) NOUNS FROM VERBS 
Hona—Honi; Karna—Karni; Dhona—Dhulai; Sina— Silai, 
Marana— Mari 
(III) ABSTRACT NOUNS FROM NOUNS 
With the help of suffix i, abstract nouns are formed. This method 
of forming nouns is particularly Persian. For example: Afsar— 
Afsari, Chin—Chini, Vakil—Vakili, Doctor—Doctori, Japan— 
Japani. 
(IV) MANY PERSIAN LOAN-WORDS IN HINDI ARE ABSTRACT NOUNS 
Ending with a—Afsos, Anjan, Asar, Ummid, Aaib, Aish, Aadra, 
Khayal, Gham, Taqdir, Madad, Haq 
Ending with a—Andeiha, Irada, Ishara, Zamana, Darja, Nufa, 
Fayada, Mauga, Hausla 
Ending with oo—Qaboo, Khusboo, Badboo 
Ending with suffix at—Asliyat, Zarurat, Riyayat 
Ending with suffix ish —Koshish, Bakshish, Malish 
5. NUMBERS 
Like Persian, Hindi also recognises two numbers only, i.e., Singular 
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and Plural. In Hindi, sometimes Persian way of plural forms is accep- 
ted: For example, Sahban. 

Sometimes due to attractive style of Urdu, Persian forms of plural 
numbers are used, like Hazrin-e-Majlis. 

Deccani Hindi has been greatly influenced as far as plural form 
by the addition of An is concerned. For example, Batan, Mahbuban, 
Chaturan, Auratan, etc. 

6. GENDER 

Words Nar showing masculine gender and Mada for feminine gender 
are used in Hindi. For example: Narsher, Mada Sher, Nar Panchi, 
Mada Panchi. 

As far as possible Persian gender has been accepted by Hindi 
with most of the Persian words. 

Whereas in Persian Taza, Sada, Juda are used as masculine 
gender, in Hindi Tazi, Sadi, Judi are used as feminine gender. For 
example, Tazi Khabar, Sadi Zindgi, Judi Bat. 

Some of the words like Ab, Arz, Jan, Bulbul, Tuti are used in 
both the genders. 

In Deccani Hindi transference in gender is commonly found. For 
example : 

“Bade ki adab rakhya.” 

Here Adab is feminine. 

“Aqal apana sambhal pane ka fikar kar” 


Here Aqal is masculine. 

7. CASE 

Though, unlike Hindi, in Persian there are only five cases, yet they 
are equivalents of Hindi case-endings. For example, Accusative case 
(Halat-e-Mafooli). Its case ending is rd which is equivalent to Hindi 
ko, e.g, Ahmed ra= Ahmed ko. Instrumental and locative cases are 
dar, bar whose Hindi equivalents are 
For example: Bakishti=Nause, 
Khanch=Gharmen, Bar mazar= 


expressed with ba, bazariye. 
respectively se, dwara, men, pa": 
Bazariye Adalat= Nyayalayase, Dar 
Kabra par. 
For Dative case waste is used. ۱ : i apr 
For Ablative case (Halat-e-Zaryi), AZ SAU SCS ies 
Vriksha se; Az Faras=Faras se. x 
Dd ; -endi ised just 
Vocative case (Halat-e-Nida). Persian case endings are Used J 
as in Hindi. For example: Ya-rab, Ai mard. t important case im 
Genitive case (Halat-e-Izafi). It is the most IMP 


i ۱ . Sgir-e-chaman-— Chaman 
Persian. In this /zafat is used. For زر ی‎ p 
ki sair, Surat-e-ya Ce Verkis hA. Casin Calearo 
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In Hindi the use of Izafat is very popular. For example: Darde 
Dil=Dil ka dard, Dile Noorjahan=Noorjahan ka dil, Adle Jahangir 
=Jahangir ka nyaya. 

8. PRONOUNS : 
Similarities in Persian and Hindi Personal Pronouns are worth noting 
They are as follows: 

1. First Person— Main (Man) 

2. Second Person—Tu (Tu) 

3. Third Person— Wah (Woo) 

Hindi has accepted two Persian pronouns as they are; Khud; Fulan 
Falana. 

In Hindi Khud is used as an emphatic pronoun. It is more popular 
than that of Hindi Svayam, in spoken form of Hindi. In Hindi 
Falana is used as Demonstrative pronoun and adjective as well. 

9. VERBS 

In Hindi compound verbs are found in large number. It is due to 
Persian influence. By adding karna, hona, padhna, lena, dena, ana, 
jana, etc. to nouns or adjectives, compound verbs are formed on the 
Persian pattern. For example : 


Persian Hindi 
Pairwi kardan Pairwi karna 
Aram girftan Aram Pana 
Khush shudan Prasanna Hona 
Khushboo malidan Khushboo lagana 
Moo tarashidan Bal katana 


Apart from Sanskrit tradition, it seems that the six forms of Past 
tense in Hindi are due to Persian influence. 

Part Indefinite (Mazi Mutlaq)—Wah gaya Raft. 

Present Perfect (Mazi Qarib)—Wah gaya hai Rafta ast. 

Past Perfect (Mazi Bayeed)— Wah gaya tha Rafta bood. 

Past Imperfect (Mazi Natamam)—Wah jata tha. Mi raft. 

Past Doubtful (Mazi Ehtamali)—Wah gaya hoga Rafta bashad. 
. Past Conditional (Mazi Tammanai)—Yadi wah jata Rafte. 
Some Persian verbs are used in Hindi as verbal nouns. For 
example: Azmana from Azmudan, Kharidana from Kharidan, Guzarna 
from Guzaridan, Farmana from Farmudan; Bakhshana from Bakhshi- 
dan, Larzana from Larzidan. 

. Many gerunds are formed by Persian nouns or adjectives in Hindi 
as— Kharchana from Kharach; Kharidana from Kharid; Dafnana from 


Eur Daghna from Dagh; Nazrana from Nazra; Sharmana from 
arm. 


س م د ج مې © 
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10. ADJECTIVES 
Like nouns there are a number of Persian adjectives too in Hindi 
In Hindi, adjectives other than ones ending with a do not change m 
gender, number and case. It is definitely the Persian influence. 

In Hindi, the following Persian loan-adjectives are found: 
(1) ADJECTIVES OF QUALITY 

Time: Mausami, Taza, Tazi 

Place: Nazdik, Door-daraz 

Shape: Khubsoorat, Hasin, Kharab 

Colour: Safed, Syah, Surkh, Zard, Sada, Sadi 

Condition (Position): Gharib, Khushk, Sard, Garm, Juda 

Quality: Nadan, Nek, Bad, Beh, Behtar, Meherban, Zalim 

Persian adjective of quality is used before the nouns and after the 
nouns as well. For example: Yar-e-Gulbadane Shirin Zaban=Mridu- 
bhashini evam Komalangini priyatama. In Hindi such forms have 
become popular. 

The following has also been accepted: Dile Nadan= Bhola Hriday; 

Abe Rawan= Bahta Pani; Marde Nek=Bhola Admi. 

(u) ADJECTIVLS OF DEGREE 
Positive Degree: Nek Beh Bad 
Comparative Degree: Nektar Behtar Badtar 
Superlative Degree: Nektarin Behtarin Badtarin 

(1) NUMERAL ADJECTIVES 


These also entered in Hindi. Some of them are quite similar in their 


form. For example: MT 
Persian p 
Yak P ۱ 
0 
Do Char 
Chahar 
Nau 
Nawa ch popular that 


The Persian adjective Hazar has become 0 mu 
its Hindi equivalent Sahasra has lagged behind. 
(iv) ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY |. 
These are 0 much mixed i 
distinguish them. 
For example: Zy 
(V) DEMONSTRATIVE 
Fulan or Falana—Falan 
(vı) Apsectives WITH No HI 
For example: Imandar, 
Bahut, etc.CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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Demonstrative adjective. 


Sada, Taza, 
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11. ADVERBS eee: 
The following adverbs have been accepted in Hindi morphology: ٠ 
(1) ADVERB OF PLACE 
Door, Qarib, Nazdik, Taraf, Andar, etc. 
(II) ADVERB OF TIME 
Aksar, Akhir, Hamesha, Jald, Salana 
(III) ADVERB OF QUANTITY 
Bilkul, Karib-Karib, Labalab, Mahaz 
(Iv) ADVERB OF MODE 
Baghair, Barabar, Bekar, Beshak, Hu-b-hu, Shayad, Mumkin, 
Maslan 
12. CONJUNCTIONS 
(1) CO-ORDINATING | 
Ba, Balki, Wa, Agar, Gar, Lekin, Agrche, Garche ki, Harchand, | 
Bawajood, etc. 
(II) SUB-ORDINATING 
Ki, Harki, Chunki, Taki, Goya, Magar, Siway, Warna 
Use of Araf is found in Hindi. For example: 
Gul-u-bulbul, Dil-o-dimagh, Pir-o-faqir, Husn-o-ishq, etc. 
13. POST-POSITIONS (PRE-POSITIONS) 
The loan Persian post-positions are as follows: 
Qarib, Khatir, Babat, Bad, Badulat, Baray, Marfat, Roo-ba-roo, 
vaste, layak, manind, etc. 
14. INTERJECTIONS 
The following Persian interjections are found in Hindi: 
Khair, Khoob, Khabardar, Bas, Shabas, Hai-hai, Uf, Wah-wah, 
Tauba, Kush, etc. 


III. Influence on Syntax 


1. SYNTAX SIMILARITIES 
As faras syntax is concerned there are a number of similarities 
between Hindi and Persian language. 
(1) The way of expressing main object and secondary object is the 
same in both the languages. For example: 
Mohammed Ahmed ra gaw surkh dad, 
Mohammed ne Ahmed ko lal gay di, 
(11) Both in Hindi and Persian adverb precedes the verb. For 
example: 
Lata khub misurayad. 
Lata accha gati hai. 


- 
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(ur) In both the languages the use of bhi=niz, ham is found just 
after the subject. For example: 

Man niz ta'm khurdam= Maine bhi khana khaya. 

(iv) If more than pute words are joined by co-ordinating conjunc- 
tion, the conjunction i$ used prior to the last word. For example: 

Isa, Mohanuned, Moosa, Yakub wa Ahmed inja budand. 

Isa, Mohammed, Moosa, Yakub wa Ahmed yahan the. 

(v) Interjections are put at the beginning of sentence. For 
example: 

Hai! kitabm gum shud= Hai! Meri kitab kho gai. 

(v1) Indirect form of narration is the same. For example: 

Man guftam ki, (man) khwaham raft= Maine kaha ki main 

jaunga. 

U guft ki mirawam=usne kaha ki main jata hun. 

(vit) Verbs of ‘To be’ and compound verbs are used in both the 
languages. For example : 

U marde nek ast= Wah nek mard hai. 

U rafta ast= Wah gaya hai. 

2. INFLUENCE OF PERSIAN SYNTAX 
(1) In old Hindi, complex and compound sentences seem to have 
been formed on Persian lines. For example: 

Jo chahhin so lehi. 

In such sentences subordinating clauses were pul before the main 
clause. In Persian syntax too the subordinating and co-ordinating 
clauses come first. For example: 

Agar dost khwahi, khud-khwah mabash. 

Harki namaz na kunad, ima na dard. 

“Gar Firdos bar ru-e zamin ast 

Hamin asto hamin asto hami ast.” 

Zabane Farsi mushkil ast, lekin shirin ast. zm 

(11) In Hindi, compound sentences, clauses in opposition, and co- 
ordinating clauses are joined by many of the Persian or 
like Lekin, Magar, Wa, Ki, Agar, Goya, Taki, Halanki, Chinon k 

(it) Except Yaye-kesard, Persian compound forms and phras 


are used in Hindi. For example. 
Noorjahan from Noore jahan; 

Similarly, Subedar Ahmednagar, Ziladhish Poona, 
Sarkar, Rajyapal Mysore. 
Sometimes Persian compoun 

example: Rustame Hind Dara Singh; 
(iv) As in Persian, interrogative words ar 


Shah alam from Shahe alam. 
Mantri Maharashtra 


d forms are used as they are. For 
Shere Kashmir; Sadre riyasat. : 
e used at the beginning 
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of a sentence. For example: 

Aya u mi rawad= Kya wah ja raha hai? 

Kudam shakhsha inja amdah ast= Kaun admi is jagah aya hai? 

In Persian generally, interrogative words are rarely used, the 
sense of interrogation is understood with stress on the sentence. For 
example: u rafta ast=Wah gaya hai? Tu khurdi=Tune khaya! 

(v) In both Persian and Hindi, for the sake of respect the subject in 
singular number is føllowed by the verb in plural number. For 
example: Khuda tala ura dushman darand. 

Parmeshar use shatru manate hain. 
(v1) Like Persian in Hindi too the auxiliary verb ‘to be’ is used. For 
example: U biradare man ast=Wah hamara bhai hai. 
(vit) Persian conjunction ki is used in Hindi. For example: Maine 
irada kiya ki main Poona chalun. 


IV. Lexicological Influence 


The Persian loan-words can be classified in two categories: 

1. Vocabulary concerning Institutions like judiciary, military, 
education, religion, administration, etc. 

2. Vocabulary concerning day-to-day life, like, toilet, ornaments, 

| music, food, machinery, sports, medicine, gardening, etc. 

1. INSTITUTIONAL VOCABULARY 

(1) WORDS CONCERNING RELIGION AND CULTURE 
Allah, Imam, Iman, Quran, Qudrat, Khankah, Khuda, Gunah, 
Azan, Id, Kalma, Qayamat, Kafan, Ghusal, Fazal, Mazhab; 
Rasool, Rab, Roza, Haj, Hadis, Haji. 

(11) WORDS CONCERNING MILITARY LIFE 
Qawayad, Qiledar, Khema, Jang, Top, Bandooq, Qila, Khandak, 
Tegh, Barud, Sangin. 
Sulah, Shah, Badshah, Sultan, Vazir, Diwan, Sardar, Hakim, 
Sipoy, etc. 

(111) WORDS CONCERNING ADMINISTRATION 
Abkari, Kurki, Qaid, Qaidi, Khajanchi , Ghaban, Zamin, Abadi, 
Khazana, Ghadar, Zar, Jama bandi; Jagir, Zilla, Sarkar, Vakil, 
Tahsil, Diwani, Pargana, Fouzdari, Riyasat. 


Amin, Karinda, Tahsildar, Zilladar, Darban, Nazir, Peshkar, 
Munim, Munshi, etc. 


(IV) WORDS CONCERNING LAW 


Amal, Itila, Inam, Ishara, Elan, Qanun, Qabu, Gawah, Ghayab, 
Gunahgar, Zamanat, Qayada, Khuni, Gunah, Tahrir, Muchalka, 
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Harjana, etc. 
Adalat, Arz, Arzi, Aina, Ijlas, Iqararnama, Insaf, Chara, Jurmana 
Dawa, Diwan, Nalish, Tamil, Bahas, Pairwi, etc. Ó 
(V) WORDS CONCERNING EDUCATION 
alium, Imihan, Ustad, Ummidwar, Qalam, Kalam, Qawayad, 
Kitab, Kutubkhana, Ilm, Qalamdan,Qasida, Khat, Basta, Marsiya, 
Nasr, Madrasa, Shagird, Sabak, Syahi, Hidayat, Hal, Hashiya, 
Hisab, etc. 
(VI) WORDS CONCERNING POSTAL DEPARTMENT 
Khat, Khat rasan, Pata, Lifafa, Harkara, Katib, Khana, Mohar, 
Sarnama, etc. | 
2. VOCABULARY OF DAILY LIFE 
(1) TOILET AND DRESS 
Astar, Astin, [jar band, Kamkhab, Kurta, Kulah, Safa, Safi, etc. 
Kuza, Chamach, Tashtri, Pyala, Surahi, Deg, Degcha, Zanzir 
Zahangiri, Bulak, Qalin, Parda. 
(11) FOOD, FRUITS, ETC. 
Achar, Qaliya, Kabab, Kulfi, Korma, Goshta, Jinsa, Namak, Barfi, 
Masala, Maida, Sharbat, Shorba, Dawat, Nashta, Malida, 
Murabba, Halwa. 
Anar, Angur, Amrud, Kaddu, Kishmish. Tarbuz, Kharbuz, Pishta, 
Pudina, Shahtoot, Shalgam, Sabzi, etc. 
(111) SCENTS, WINE, ETC. 
Abir, Khas, Itra, Gulab, Khizab, Gulal, Roghan, Sabun, Surma, 
Hina, etc. 
Afim, Charas, Tamaku, Nasha, Chilam, Sharab, Rind,Hukka, etc. 


(IV) AGRICULTURE ۳ IM ns 
Ab-wa-hawa, Kasht, Kashtkari, Kashtkar, Kharif, Kharab, Pata 
war, Barbad, Mausam, Rabbi. Fasal, Hawa 
(V) GARDENING 1 
Qalam, Gul, Gulshan, Chaman. Nargis, Bagicha, Khushboo, Gu 
dasta, Gulnar, Bahar, Bagh, Hazara, etc. 
(VI) BIRDS AND ANIMALS ) ۲ 
Kabutar, Khargosh, ۰ Tuti, Duldul, Batakh, Tu n d 
| Bulbul, Murgh, Sher, Shikar» Sher babar, Shuttur Murgi 
Arabi, Iraqi, Turki, ete. 
| Coy SORTS ivaz j, Pahalwan, 
| Kasart, Kushti, Tash, Patang, Bazigar, Riyaz, Shatranj, Pah 
etc 


(VIII) VARIOUS PROFESSIONS 3 d, Pesha, 
Wier O Kharadi, Jallad, Kariga": Dalal, Nalban 
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Bajaj, Baghban, Bawarchim, Mazdur, Mehtar, Mullah, Rangrez, 
Rozgar, Shikar, Hakim, Hajjam, Halwai, etc. 
Tarazoo, Dookandar, Dookan, Nagina, Bazar, Minakari. 
Taq, Daricha, Purza, Randa, Dar, Darwaza, Barma. 
(1X) ARCHITECTURE 
Qila, Gusalkhana, Tahkhana, Diwar, Diwane Am, Diwane Khas, 
Pul, Parda, Buland, Burz, Mahal, Minar, Shishmahal, Salami, 
Sang, Haram, etc. 
(X) HEALTH & PHYSIOLOGY 
Qad, Kamar, Qadam, Gardan, Ghashm. Zaban, Jigar. Khoon, 
Gurda, Chehra, Jan, Dam, Dimagh, Nigah, Badan, Rag, Sina, 
Sehat, etc. 
Qai, Zukum, Dard, Dil, Dik, Nasur, Bawasir, Bukhar, Bimar. 
Mariz, Lakawa, Hararat, Haiza, Ilaj, Julab, Tezab, Marham, 
Gulkand, Dawa. 
(XI) ART 
Asmani, Khaki, Zard, Tasweer, Gulabi, Dastkari, Badami. Safed. 
Syah, Sabz, Surkh. 
(X11) MUSIC AND DANCING 
Algoza, Ustad, Kasbin, Khayal, Chang, Tabla, T. arand, Daf, 
Dilruba, Mahfil, Sarod, Saz, Sitar. 
(XIII) TITLES AND BAD NAMES 
Amir, Khalifa, Khansaheb, Janab, Bakshi, Mirza, Maulvi, Shah, 
Sardar, Sahib, Awara, Kamina, Pazi, Kambakhta, Nalayak, 
Badmash, Beiman, Bewakuf, Makkar, Lafanga, Haramzada 
Badzat, etc. 
It is estimated that nearly six thousand Persian words 
Hindi. 
3. IDIOMS 
Persian Idioms 


are found in 


Hindi Equivalent Idioms Meaning 


Angusht badandan 


Danto tale ungali 


To keep quiet. 


Aqla farokhtan Agal bech dalna To be silly 
Awaz dadan Awaz dena To call 
Awaz kashidan Awaz kasana To cry 
Kamar bastan Kamar bandhna To be ready 
Khun kardan Khun karna To kill 
Gosh dadan Kan dena To listen 
Jan dadan Jan dena To die 
Zaban dadan Zaban dena To promise 
Zaban kushadan Zaban kholna To speak 
Dast-ba-dast Hathon hath Easily 
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Dast dadan 
Dil dadan 
Pa gireftan 
Sar ta pa 
Sar zadan 
Kar didan 
Nam dadan 


Fareb khurdan 
Do chahar zadan 


4, PROVERBS 
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Hath dena 
Dil dena 


Hath pair marna 


Paun dharna 


Sir se pair 


tak 


Sir marana 
Kam dekhana 


Nam dena 


Persian Proverbs 
Angur tursh shudan 


Awaze tuti dar naqqarkhana 
Ek jan do kalif 

Der ayad durust ayad 

Nim hakim khatre jan 


Some additional Hindi proverbs having 


Unchi dukan fiki pakwan 
Kagaz ki kishti chalana 

Khush rahe rab to kya kare sab 
Chiragh tale andhera 


Na din 


ke na duniya ke 


Dhoka khana 
Do char lagana 


To try 

To help 

To love 

To go away 
Totally, completely 
To try 

To observe 

To name 

To be cheated 

To beat 


Hindi Equivalent Proverbs 
Angur khatte hain 
Naqqarkhane men tuti ki awaz 
Ek jan do sharir 

der sahi par khair sahi 

Nim hakim khatre jan 


V. Orthological Influence 


(1) EXPANSION OF MEANING 


Word 
Ahalkar 
Kursi 
Khabar 
Khar 
Zabani 
Zanana 
Jalus 
Talab 
Diwan 
Nigah 
Parcha 
Mashal 
Sardar 


Persian Meaning 
Household servant 
Platform 


Knowledge, information 


Thorn 

Oral 

Woman 

To sit together 
Call 

Book, title 
Supervision, sight 
A piece (of paper) 
Light 

Chief 


Persian Influence: 


Expanded Hindi Meaning. 
Servant of the court 


Chair 
News 


Jealousy 
Unwritten 


Wife 


Proccession, 


crowd 


Wages 

Minister 
Kindness, mercy 
Question-paper 
Lantern 

Leader 
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Sarkar Head 

Sahab Owner 

(II) CONTRACTION OF MEANING 
Word Persian Meaning 
Kalam Speech, narration 
Khalifa A title 

Zikra Memory 

Dariya Sea, ocean 
Diwani Court 

Nab Pure water 
Murgh Bird 

Salah Objective welfare 
Sabzi Green grass 
Hukka Box 

(IH) TRANSFERENCE OF MEANING 
Word Persian Meaning 
Akhabar News 

Arsa Period 

Asbab Reasons 

Ashnai Friendship 

Am Known well 
Qawayad Grammar 
Khatir Heart, mind 
Khub Good 

Khairat Goodness 

Jigri Dark red 

Tafsil Distance 

Daftar File 

Daur Age 
Nalish Repentence 

Fazil Learned, educated 
Barkat Sufficient 

Boo Odour 

Mirza Clerk 
Munim Representative 
Roshnai Light 

Roghan Oil 

Rozgar Time 

Sirf Pure 

Sair Sight 


Administrator 
Honorific 


Contracted Hindi Meaning 

Poetry 

Tailor, an ordinary Muslim 
gentle-man 

Discussion 

River 

Civil court 

Impure water 

Hen 

Advice 

Vegetables 

Small box for smoking 


Transferred Hindi Meaning 
Newspaper 

Time 

Wealth 

Secret love 
Common 

Parade 

For, by, welcome 
Very 

Donation, charity 
Fast (friend) 
Expansion 

Office 

Difficult situation 
Case (in a court) 
Useless 

Profit 

Bad smell 

Lover, wealthy 
Typist 

Ink 

Colour, polish 
Employment, work 
Only 

Walk, travel 
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PART II 
Influence on Hindi Literature 


Not only Hindi language but Hindi literature is also influenced by 
Persian language a nd literature. It can be seen as follows: 1 
In his book named Mere Geet Tumhare Hain, the famous Hindi 
poet Sahir Ludhiyanwi has used Arabic-Persian Speech-Sound' ( ° ) 
putting a dot under 3. For example: 
Log kahate hain to logon pe ('jjub kaisa ? 5 
The way in which the word t‘jjub is written in Devanagari script 
clearly shows the attempt of poet to maintain Arabic-Persian speech- 
sound x ( * ) in its original form. It could have been safely written 
as iex (tajjub). But it is not. It is due to Persian influence. 


The Persian way of forming plural by adding An ( * ) to the 
nouns has been picked up by the famous poet Kaif Bhopali in his 
marching song. For example: 

Bol jawanan halla bol 
Bol ghariban halla bol 
Bol majooran halla bol 
Bol kisanan halla bol 
Use of Izafat is also found in some of the lines, like, 
Tumhare lab hain baghe-husn ke phool 
Tabssum unki nazuk pankhadi hai. 


RAY Ai short story- 
Munshi Prem Chand, the famous Hindi novelist and a aaa P 

Writer, in a personal letter sent to. Munshi DIS in the Persian 

Zamana, has been tempted to make use of genitive cas 

Way, as: Banaras : June 1905 


Biradarm, 


i.e. 
z i و‎ at one place, د‎ 
In some poems the use of Aif and [zafat 1S seen a 
one after another. For example: 
Shame-firako-ghame dil zikre m 
Kya rat thee, kya din the; mahaz af: 


jawani men kat gaye 
1 e men kat gaye 


ully 
۲ ; ntax successf 
Famous Deceani Hindi Poet Wali used Persian synt? 


in Hindi, For example: 
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Shukra Alla ki yar hamrang ast 
Yare man dar jahan ajab rang ast. 
Let the Hindi verbs be put in place of Persian verbs, and see how 
the whole stanza turns into Hindi: 
Shukra Alla ki yar hamrang hai 
Yare man dar jahan ajab rang hai. 


The following literary specimens clearly show the influence of 
Persian Syntax over the literary styles of famous Hindi writers of 
both the'earlier period and the later period: 

1. Insha Allahkhan: Sir jhukakar nak ragadata hun apane banane 
wale ke samane jisane ham sabko banaya—in Rani Ketaki ki kahani. 

2. Raja Shiv Prasad ‘Sitare Hind’: Siway, iske main to ap chahata 
hun ki koi mere man ki thah lewe aur acchi tarah se janche. 

3. Pandit Balkrishna Bhatta: Mritak ke liye log hazaron-lakhon 
kharch kar alishan roze maqbare Qabre-sangmarmar ki banawa 
dete hain, Qeemati pathar manik zamrrud se unhe arasta karate 
hain. 

*Sahabane-majlis, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen ki bahut si stusti 
kare-karawe'. 

— Article titled “Bat Chit’. 

One can easily see that Sahabane-majlis is coined on the line of 
Hazrine-majlis 
4. Bhartendu Harishchandra: Tum shab ke paharon ka intizam apane 

Jimme rakho, aisa na ho ki surajdewa shabe khun mare—in Nildevi. 

Shabekhun is a Persian compound word. : 

5. Babu Balmukund Gupta: Baradarm Fuller jung! Tumhari jang 
khatma ho gai. 

Genitive case in Persian style. 

6. Acharya Ramchandra Shukla: Khairiyat yah hui ki apane sab 
upanyasen ko yah mangani ka libas nahin pahnana hai. 

In this sentence, the first portion is clearly in Persian style. 

7. Premchand in ‘Karbala’ (p. 36): Zuhak, Qasam hai Allah ki, main 
is vilamb ko kabhi kshama nahin kar sakata. Fauran qasid bhejo 
aur walid ko sakht takid likho ki wah Hussain se mere nam par 
baiyyat le. 

8. Krishan Chander in ‘Phool ke Tanhai’ (Meenabazar, p. 10): Uske 
bad Jamuna, Birjees, Khursheed, Gauri, wagarirah wagarirah ek ek 
karke. . . 

In Hindi some of the Geet (Lyrics) are written purely in the style 
of Persian ghazal. Similarly the form of rubá'i is popular in Hindi. 
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Well-known modern Hindi Poet Bacchan is so much influenced by 
the rubaî of Omar Khayyam that he wrote Madhushala in imitation 
of Omar Khayyam. In the same way, the famous national Hindi poet 
the late Maithilisharan Gupta was tempted to imitate the style of 
ruba‘i, in some of his poems. 
The Prayogvadi poets wrote poems on the lines of Persian ghazal 

and rubi through Urdu. Here is an example of ruba‘t : 

Khol do dwar ab preyasi prapt ka 

Mukt ho bandi abhi din rat ka 

Janta hun kis liye bikhara timir, 

Kyonki khilata tha hirdaya jaljat ka 

1 —Nai Kavita, p. 582 
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Influence of Persian on Marathi Language 


ABDUL KARIM 


Do isa foreign language. Let us study in brief when and 
how Persian came in contact with Marathi and established its 
influence on it. 

We know that the kings of the Sassanian dynasty had friendly 
relations with rulers of western India. Iranians were leading traders 
inthe Eastern Seas. We also know that Behram-e-Gor visited the 
king of Kanauj in A. D. 436. He married an Indian princess named 
Sapinuda and founded the Gardhabin dynasty. 

After the Mohammedan conquest of Sind and Multan, We find 
some Persian influence in the Western India. But the direct influence 
on Marathi actually started in the fag end of the 13th century, when 
Allauddin Khilji conquered Deogiri in Maharashtra, in A. D. 1292. 

Influence of Persian on Marathi language can be divided into 


the following four aspects : 
1. Phonological Influence 
IL. Morphological Influence 
111, Lexicological Influence 
LY, Orthological Influence 


I. PHONOLOGICAL INFLUENCE 
hanges in the vowels and consonants are found 


The following € 
loan words : 


in the Persian-Arabic 


1. SYNCOPE A 
; Sawari 
Swari Jawab 
Jwab 
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| Nasal Nasl | 
Nakal Naql 
Takhat Takht 
Khushaboi Khushbo | 
Nisabat Nisbat | 
Takhasir Taqsir 
Tajawij Tajwiz 
Barahukum Barhukm 
3. METATHESIS | 
Bakhr Khabar . 
Mahajab Mazhab 
Ruskat Rukhsat 
4. HAPLOLOGY 
Jara Zarrah 
Durani Durrani 
X Dahajar Deh-hazar 
3 5. PROTHESIS 
m Yakhalas Ikklas 
4 2 Yakhtyari Ikhtiyari 
2 Yanda Ayenda 
Rujawat Rujat 
Wastad Ustad 
6. INSERTION OF PLOSIVES 
B- Kambar Kamar 
- 1 Ambari Amari 
| 7. INSERTION OF SEMI-VOWELS 
: Galichya Ghalicha 
Jyahagir Jagir 
Nizam 
Panjab 


Umra 
Sar-o-pa 


Kaifiyat 
Ziadat 
Ziadah 
Akhbarnawis 
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9. ELISION OF CONSONANTS 


Mashid 
Shabas 
Pachha 


Masjid 
Shad bash 
Padshah 


10. REDUPLICATION OF CONSONANTS 


Kattal 
Shakkal 
Assal 
Jinnas 
Nakkal 
Attar 
Satta 


IT 
1. GENDER 


(i) The words nar and m 


feminine gender 
animals 
1. Nar kabut 


2. Nar badak 
(ii) Interchange of 


example: 

Jaga 
genders in Ma 
gender. 


(iii) While changing th 


and birds in the Marathi lang 


Qatl 
Shakl 
Asl 
Jins 
Naql 
Itra 
Sahah 


۱, MORPHOLOGICAL INFLUENCE 


adah used to indicate masuline and 
Persian are used in the context of 
uage. For example : 

Madi kabutar 
Madi badak 
gender is found in Marathi la 


respectively in 


ar 


nguage. For 


sed in both the feminine and masculine 


Jae gah—is u uli 
it is purely feminine 


rathi, whereas in Persian 


ords from masculine 


e original Persian ۷ 
uffix is added. For 


Marathi language in 5 


1 to feminine gender, in 
example : 
Jamadar Jamadarin 
Saheb Sahebin 
Fakir Fakirin E 
Khawind Khawindin: COE 
An interesting example of this type 5ل‎ that the Kuta 2 
in is added to 2 word which is already 1" feminine gender. 


example: Busahebin 
2. NUMBER | | ra 
(i) Rules regarding the number in e kn E ue e 
| i, t ^ eabic-Persian loan ۶ s. ۲ 
a es ای‎ Karkunan 
7 Musalman 
Madawan Madiyan 
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Khan-Khan Khan-e-khanan 
(ii) Plural number formed with the help of the suffix atis found 
in Marathi, but it denotes only singular number, but not the plural. 
For example: 
1. Taslimat 
2. Tainat 
(iii) In some cases the singular words and their plural forms 
are together used as one word in Marathi: 
1. Amir-umrao 
2. Khan-khana 
3. Fakir-fukara 
4. Garib-garib 
3. PRONOUNS 
(1) PERSONAL PRONOUN 
It seems that no personal pronoun from Persian has been 
accepted by Marathi. However the pronoun Tu, second person sing- 
lar, is used in Marathi, but it cannot be definitely said that it is an 
influence of Persian language. 
(II) DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN 
The Persian demonstrative pronouns in and an are found in 
Marathi but their existence is to be considered as historical fact. Parti- 
cularly the pronoun an is not found in the chronicles, but it is found 
in sanads and letters. in is found in the chronicles in the compound 
form. For example : i 
1. Peshji Pesh azin 
(111) REFLEXIVE PRONOUN 
In Marathi, persian reflexive pronoun khud is mostly used, in 
place of its equivalent apan. For example : 
1. Watan khud Paithan 
2. To khud 
3. Khudd diwan 
4. Sivaji Raje Khudd 
5. Dastur Khudd 
Bajinnas, Bajins—meaning self. 
(1V) INDEFINITE PRONOUN 
Falana, Fulan—though it is an indefinite adjective it is sometimes 
used as an indefinite pronoun also. 
Tamam, Baje, Bazi, are also found in Marathi chronicles. 
4. ADJECTIVES 


In Marathi, Persian adjectives are found, mostly in their original 
Persian form. For example : 
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Ajab, Asal, Arabi, Qadim, Dagabaz, Nakhush, Naram, Narmi 
Namak haram, Barik, Buland, etc. ۲ i 
Some adjectives are found along wit -endi 
example : g with the case-endings. For 
1. San mazkuri 
2. Sardar mazkurashi 
4. Sal mazkura chi 
4. Pargane mazkur paihi 
Sometimes repetition of adjectives is also found. For example : 
1. Nami nami 
2. Matabar matabar 
(1) NUMERICAL ADJECTIVES 


Ek Yak 

Ek dil Yak dil 
Eka eki Yaka yak 
Eki Yaki 
Eksa Yaksan 
Dutarfa Dutarfa 
Hazar Hazar 


(11) FRACTIONAL ADJECTIVES 
Nime nim 


6. VERBS 

(I) Marathi verbs formed with the help of Arabic-Persian nouns. 
Arabic-Persian Nouns Marathi Verbs 

Arz Arzane 

Kharach Kharachane 

Jama Jamane 

Dam Damane 

Badal Badalane 

Ranj ; Ranjane UN 

(11) “Marathi verbs formed by the Arabic-Persian root. For exc 
ple : 


i arathi Verbs 
Persian-Arabic Roots Mara 


farmawane 
"ar — farma 
I a mudan—f in pA 
Guzashtan— Guza 
(n1) NEGATIVE FORM 
Nestnabud 
Domes sian negative forms as used 


These examples clearly show the Per 


in Marathi. 
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(IV) CAUSAL FORMS 
In Marathi, causal forms are formed from the Arabic-Persian 


words. For example : 


Arabic-Persian Words Marathi Verbs Their Causal 
formed by them Forms 
Arz Arzne Arzwine 
Guzar Guzarane Guzarawine 
Jama Jamne Jamawine 
Fitna 1 Fitne Fitawine 


(V) COMPOUND VERBS 
With the help of Persian participles, Marathi compound verbs 
are formed. For example : 
Zamat chalai 
Zamaurt chalale 
Bajawit alo 
Guzarata ahe 
Zamali hoti 
Badalalele ahet 
Kharchawyas nahi 
(VI) AUXILIARY VERBS 
(a) Affirmative form: 
Guzarata ahe 
Gudarali ahet 
Badalalele ahet 
Jamata hota 
Fitle hote 
(b) Negative form : 
Jamanar nahi 
Kharchawayar nahi 
7. PREPOSITIONS 


Most of the Persian Prepositions are used ‘in Marathi. For 
example : 


Tahad Ta had Tahad Wai 
Tahat Balapar 
Ta Ta Ta Magdur 
Ta san 
Dar Dar Dar sal 
Dar roz 
Dar maha 
Nazdik Najik Koregaon 
Ba Ba sharth 
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Ba jinnar e 
Bar Bar Barbad 
Bartarf 
Rela Bila Belashah 
Akher Akhir Tisa akher 
Phalgun akher 
Kheriz Kharij Parwanagi kherij 
Hukama Kherij 
Barehaka Barhaq Manasubya barahaka 
Bara hukam Bar hukum Kalana bar hukum madati 
bar hukum 
Barobar Barabar Jasudd barobar fauj barobar 
Shiwaya Siwa Sallya shiway 


Bukuma shiway 
Parawanagi shiway 
8. CONJUNCTION ' 
The following Persian conjunctions are found in Marathi : 
Wa, Agar, Sahab, Magar. 


9. ADVERBS i : 
Most of the Persian adverbs are also found in Marathi : 


Dutarfa Do thraf 
Akher Akhir 
Ek dam Yak dam 
Yanda Ayanda 
Azun Hanuz 


Har ghadi 
Zarur, Beshak, Fakt, Hargiz, Mofat, 
Hak Nak Haq Nahak 
10. [NTERJECTION | 
Afsos, Shabar, Khabardar Wah wahwa, 
11. CASE 
(1) NOMINATIVE CASE 
Chakar, Karan, 
(It) ACCUSATIVE CASE 
No differentiation is found be 


Jasud, Majoor, Munim, etc. 


tween the singular and plural forms. 


For example : pre 
Singular Tabib 
Tabib Naukar 
Naukar Fakir 
Fakir 
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Singular Plural 
Sahebi Sahebanni 
Chakarane Chakaranni 
Mogalashi Mogalanshi 
(IV) DATIVE CASE 
Karkunas Karkunas 
Wakilas Wakilas 
Mogalas Mogalas 
(V) ABLATIVE CASE 
Mukamahun Mukamihun 
(VI) GENITIVE CaSE 
Singular Plural 
Karkunache Karkunanchi 
Subhedaracha Subhedarancha 
Wakilachi Wakilanchi 


(VII) LOCATIVE CASE 
Mulakhat, Rumalat, Mahalat, 
Mahali, Mukkami. 

(Vit!) VOCATIVE CASE 
Khudawant, Khudawand 


III. LEXICOLOGICAL INFLUENCE 


Lexicological influence can be seen in the various flelds of Marathi 
language: For example: 
1. PROPER NOUNS 
Umed Singh, Kawijang, Khusal Chand, Khushal Singh, Takhat- 
bai, Sharifji, Shahji, Shaha Sharif, Sultanji, Fateh Singh. 
2. SURNAMES 
Parasnis, Sabnis, Karkhanis, Chitnis, Kasid, Kotwal, Dabir, 
Killedar, Jagirdar, Jamdar, Jamadar, Mirasdar, Saraf, Shekhdar, 
Nalband, Dafedar, Hawaldar, Subhedar, Bargir, Bakshi, Potdar. 
3. OTHER NAMES 
Asmangada, Lalgada, Naubatgada, Bahadurgada, Dilpak 
(Names of horses); Kilekushad, Fatch Laskar, Muluk maidan 
(Names of guns). 
4. NAMES RELATING TO ADMINISTRATION 
(a) Designations 
Kamandar, Kazi, Karkun, Karkhandar, Karagir, Khasdar, 
Amdar, Chaukidar, Zamindar, T. alukdar, Daftardar, Panch- 
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zari, Peshwa, Muni / 

o Musaf, Munsi, Mamledar, Hakim.‏ نمی 
Amaldari, Kabza, Karanama; Kayada, Karbhar, Khajina‏ 
Jamabandi, Tahashil, Diwani, Darbari, Darbar, Parwana, 3‏ 
Dad, Farman, Mamala, Mutasaddi, Sadar, Sarkar, 0‏ 
Salatanat, Sadar, Huzur, Hakka. À‏ 

5. WORDS RELATING TO WARFARE. 
Kattal, Kamarband, Kawait, Killa, Kumak, Kutch, Kaid, Kaidi, 
Khandak, Ganim, Ganimi, Gaji, Jang, Jangi, Janjira, Taha- 
nama, Topkhan, Daru, Daga, Dushman, Fatte, Fauj, Masalat, 
Mukham, Shipat; Saranjam, Swar, Harif. 

6. WORDS RELATING TO WEAPONS, ETC. 
Kaman, Khanjir, Chilkhat, Tarakash, Tir, Teg, Toph. Banduk, 
Barachi, Sangin, Samasher. 

7, WORDS RELATING TO THE ART OF WRITING 
Alakab, Ahadnama, Kararnama, Inampatra, Kagad, Hukum- 
nama, Jahirnama, Kitab, Kitta, Masuda, Jamakhardi, Dakhala, 
Dastur, Nakkal, Shartnama, Shai: Sanad, Kalam. 

8. WORDS RELATING TO NUMBER 
Arba, Arban, Ashar; Khamas, Khamset 
Salasin. 

9, WORDS RELATING TO TIME 
Akhersal, Gudast, Dar maha, Dar 5۰ Dar sal, Naumahi, Bar 
maha, Sadi, San, Sal, Salina, Hamesha, Roz. 


10. WORDS RELATING TO CHRONOLOGY 
Isawisan, Hijari, Rajjab, Mohoram, Ramza 
11. WORDS RELATING TO ISLAMIC CULTURE 
Alla, Id, Kafan, Kabar, Kafar» Khda, Jakat, ري‎ 
Daraga, Nikar, Nimaj, Padada, Pi", Fakir, 0 at, l ; 
Mahamad, Mulla, Molawi, Saitan, Haram, ۰ 


12. TITLES 
Amirul unraw, Alamgir. 
Nijamul Mulukh, Samsher Bahadar, 


Panha. 
13, Worps RELATING MY A Gusalkhana Kaman, Tabela, 
Arase Mahal, Imarat, Kaba" hang, Mashid, Mahal, 
Darukhana, Diwan Khana, Pul, Pilkhana, Masnic, 


Roja, Silekhand, Haud. a 
14. WORDS RELATING TO Economic AFFA B. veh, Kharedi dnos 
Aiwaj, Karja, Karjadar, Kimat, d on Hapta 
5, 3 ١ 
kharach, Jar, Jamin, Das!“ Daulat, ۰ 


1, Tisa, Tisen, Salas, 


1, Saban, Sawal. 


ji j Bahadar 
Alampanha, Gaji, Fattejang 
i Saheb Bahadar, Hukamat 
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15. WORDS RELATING TO COINS | 
Akabari, Asafi, Mohamadshai, Mahamudi, Mohor. 


16. WORDS RELATING TO DRESS 
Astani, Kafani, Jarna, Dushala, Payjama, Poshakh, Samala, 
Burakha, Reshami, Makhamal, Kinkhap. 

17. WORDS RELATING TO ORNAMENTS 
Kalagi, Tura, Nagina, Jari, Bajuband. 

18. WORDS RELATING TO TOILETS 
Attar, Abir, Gulab, Attar Gulab. 

19. WORDS RELATING TO FRUITS 
Angir, Anar, Kharbuj, Khismis, Badam, Mewa, Halwa, T arbuj. 

20. WORDS RELATING TO VEHICLES 
Ambari, Jahaj, Galbat, Nabki, Palaki. 

21. WORDS RELATING TO MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Daf, Tambura, Tasha, Nagara, Naubat. 

22. WORDS RELATING TO BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Khabutar, Khabutar khana, Mur agi, Sher, Shikarkhana, 
Haiwan, Madi, Arabi, Khogir, Jin, Lagam, Rikib. 

82. 5 

There are a number of idioms in Marathi that are formed by Persian 

words. For example : 
Akher hone 
Adawat chalane 


To come to an end 
To have enmity 


Andesha yene To be doubtful 
Ammal karne To rule 

Abad hone To establish 
Insaf hone To get justice 


Irada bandhane 
Kamar kasane 
Kumak karane 
Khabar lagane 
Galaba hone 
Ghuss karane 
Jakat dene 
Tarif bolane 
Nazarband karane 
Fatte karane 
Raja ghene 
Salla dene 

Hal karane 


To make a decision 
To get prepared for 
To help 

To come to know 
To have disturbance 
To be angry 

To pay octroi 

To praise 

To imprison 

To conquer 

To take leave 

To give advice 

To torture 
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IV. ORTHOLOGICAL INFLUENCE 


The orthological influence on Marathi language can be divi 
into the following three categories: : ia 

1. Expansion of Meaning 

2. Contraction of Meaning 

3. Transference of Meaning 


1. EXPANSION OF MEANING 
Word 


Akkal, Aql 

Aba, Ab 

Isawi, Iswi 
Kattal, Qatl 
Karkhandar 
Jangi 

Juban 

Jirdast, Zerdast 
Nashiyat, Nasihat 
Namard 

Bardast, Bardasht 
Barmaha 
Mutsaddi 

Wazan 

Hapta 


Original Arabic- 
Persian Meaning 
Intellect 

Water 

Of Isa 

To kill 

Factory Owner 
Relating to war 
Tongue 
Subordinate 
Advice 
Unmanly 
Tolerance 


Throughout the year 


Govt. Employee 
Weight 
Week 


2. CONTRACTION OF MEANING 


1 Words 


Akhbar 
Awaliya 
Asami 

Kafar 

Khalak, Khalq 
Gulab 

Munshi 


Watan 


Hul, Haul 


Original Meaning 


News 
God-like 
Names, people 
Atheist 

People 

Rose Water 
Writer 


Native place 


Terrible 


Expanded Meaning 
in Marathi 
Wisdom 

Honour 

A.D. 

Massacre 
Industrialist 
Huge 

Speech, Promise 
Submission 
Punishment 
Coward 
Hospitality 
Always 

Shrewd politician 
Honour 
Instalment 


Contracted Mean- 
ing in Marathi 

Newspaper 

Saint 

Important person 

Non-muslim 

Low-caste People 

Rose 

Scribe, who corres- 
ponds in Persian 

Movable or im- 
movable property 

Terrible News 
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3. TRANSFERENCE OE MEANING 


Words Original Meaning 
Ijafa, Izafa Increment 
$ Khun, Khun Blood 
: Galla É Harvest 


Gardash, gardish Evolution 
Taluka, Talluq Relation 


Durbin One who can see 

at a long distance. 
Panjab Five rivers 
Rumal To clean the face 


Shadi Pleasure 
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Transferred mean 
ing in Marathi 
Appointment 
Murder 

Income 
Destructive 
Tahesil 

Telescope 


An Indian State 
Handkerchief 
Marriage 
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Influence of Iran on Punjabi Language, Literature 
and Culture 


V.N. TEWARI 


EOGRAPHY, history and culture bind Iran and India together. 
Nations like individuals shape their destiny through the chal- 
lenges which may be in the nature of accidents of history. In 
The Discovery of India, Jawaharlal Nehru defines the nature of this 
relationship between India and Iran. He writes : 
The Persian language. like French in Europe, became the language of 
cultural people across wide stretches of Asia. ]ranian art and culture 
spread from Constantinople in the West right up to the edge of Gobi 
desert. In India the Iranian influence was continuous and during the 
Afghan and Moghal periods in India, Persian was the court language of 

the country. F 
If you trace the area of early history of India and Iran We discover 
certain bonds of language. mythology and culture. The word ]ran and 
Iranian have been derived from the ancient word Aryana, itself derived 
from the root ۰ Darius, the great king of Persia, 0 500 B-C. 


inscripti we i a Persian 
described himself in an inscription as 2 Persian, son of a i en 
د‎ Ethnically our ancestors Were à so 


an Aryan, of Aryan lineage" ۱ 
the Wes origin. A comparative study of the languages of Fas 
Iran can lead us to à common linguistic background. the i 
considered to be the oldest religious scripture of th 
fied and adapted by Zoroastrians. These traditions 


1 Nehru, Jawaharlal, The Discovery of India, p. 126: 
2 Eric, B. Cladel: Literatures of the East. 
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overlapping areas of contact with the old Indian tradition of the 
Vedas. 

A fundamental conflict between good (Ahura Mazda or his spirit 
Spenta Mainya) and evil (Angra Mainya) is the underlying philosophy 
of Zoroastrianism. This conflict was sought to be overcome through 
meditation, witchcraft and worship of fire. It could not withstand 
Islam. The whole of Iran was converted Muslim. Those who could 
not compromise with the new religion migrated and settled in India. 
They are at present the flourishing Parsee community of India. 

Political conquests have been the harbingers of cultural invasion. 
Exposure to Islam in Iran as well as in India has been a profound 
influence on the vast area of language, literature and life. Iran was 
conquered by the Arabs ten years after the Prophet Mohammad’s 
death. The Arabs conquered Sindh after subjugating the east of Iran. 
From Sindh they moved up to Multan in the Punjab. Geographically, 
Punjab (now part of Pakistan) has been quite close to the boundaries 
of Iran and has received diverse influences through the channels of 
trade, commerce and cultural contact. 

To a student of Punjabi language, literature and culture, the 
influence of Iran on the themes, motifs structure and style of the 
Various art-forms of Punjabi literature is glaringly obvious. The mys- 
tical doctrine of Sufism has fertilised the mystical sensibility of 
Punjabi poets. “Sufis were a sect of Muslims and were a product 
of impact of the Iranian culture with Arab culture." 

The origin of the term Sufi is from the word Suf meaning wool. 
Sufis wore rough garments of wool and were emancipated in their 
religious attitudes and behaviour. They idolized the individual mys- 
tic over the rigid formalism of Islam. All religions are essentially 
one and the discovery of this oneness is marked by seven stages of 
Spiritual discipline. These are the prayer to God (ibadat), love of 
God (ishk), renunciation of all worldly desires (tarq), knowledge of 
God (marfat), ecstasy of contemplation of God (wajd), union with 
God (wasl) and the absorption of the eternal being ( finah fillah). 
Tran has been a spiritual nursery of Sufis, who also found a congenial 
place in India. Sheikh Farid, acclaimed by all Punjabi scholars as the 
fir st great poet of Punjabi literature, was a Sufi and had his dynastic 
roots in Iran. Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism and a classic of 
Punjabi poetry had been to Iran. Dr. S.S. Kohli in his book Travels 
of Guru Nanak writes: “The first important city visited by the Guru 


+ Vikasha, The Glimpses of Indian Culture, P. 104. 
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in Persia po Tehran.” He imbibed the Sufi influence. About this 
Dr. Tara Chand in his monumental work Influence of Islam on India 
writes: “It is clear that Nanak took the Prophet of Islam as his 
model and his teaching was naturally deeply coloured by this fact."? 
In this author S recent study of Guru Nanak in Naa Ko Hindu Naa 
Ko Musalman, Guru Nanak's role in debunking the hypocricy and 
bigotry rampant in the prevailing religions and working towards the 
essential unity of mankind has been emphasized. Thus Punjabi 
poetry, right from its incipient stage, has been informed with the 
Iranian influence. 

Panjabi Sufi Poets Sheikh Farid, Shah Hussain, Bulleh Shah, 
Sultan Bahoo and Ali Hedar, influenced by Sufi thought, enriched 
Sufi literature by their works in native metres, Dohre, Kafi, Siharfi; 
they used local symbols like Beri, Patan, Bela, Charkha, Naini and 
avoided the symbols of Saki, Sharab, etc. Punjabi Sufi poets exploited 
the love-tales, folklore and mythology of Punjab in communicating 
the Sufi thought. Heer-Ranjha is a vital symbol of love for Punjabis 
and all Sufi Poets have. tapped the evocative resources of this myth 
to communicate the Sufi Vision: 

Nai vi düngi tulah purana shihan tàn pattan malle 


Ranjha Ranjha kardi ni me ape rānjha hoi 
Saddo ni mainu dhido ranjha hir na akho koi. 
Love stories of Layla-Majnun, Shirin-Farhad and Yusuf-Zulaykha, 
composed by Iranian poets, have been the sources of pocho ea 
ration to many Punjabi poets. Yusuf-Zulaykha, composed u^ * 
dausi, is based on a theme from the Quran describing how 6 
wife, Zulaykha, became enamoured of the handsome ce w 
Yusuf, the Joseph of the Old Testament. Yusuf in : ae E 
symbol of suffering, truth and character but In Qissa rote 
has dominated the different versie D different poets. 
has been versified in Punjabi by 
Ahmadyar, Abdul Hakim, Fazel Shah and Gulam Raso0'. 


; iabi try. He writes: 
dar is the first to explore this theme in Punjabi poetry 


R T ifi sala 
Kissa jor muratab kita, hafiz eh ra 


i : : qain wala 
Ram yáküb hizar yusuf da sauj jure ial 
Shair rovan tan mam khovan pivan 7 


SOSTA chirü wala 
Befikran nu charab nirala khandu khirü Y 


1 SS. Kohli, Travels of Guru Nanak, ۰ 158. 


? p. 169. 
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The romance of Layla and Majnun, which forms the third poem 
of the Quintet, has been since Nizhami's time one of the most 
popular, if not the most popular, of all love stories in the east, not 
only in Persia but in Turkey, where Fuduli of Baghdad gave the sad 
tale ofthe distraught lover and the night-black beauty a fresh 
impulse towards the west of Asia. Someone observed to Majnun, 
*Laili is not surpassing in beauty; what occasions this adoration?" 
“You do not see Laila with my eyes," was his brief reply. This legend 
has almost become a proverb in Punjabi: “If you want to see Laili 
see with Majnun's eyes." Kais was the original name of the lover 
and he was afterwards called Majnun, in consequence of the madness 
produced by his passion. Every Punjabi, deeply in love, is called 
Majnun. Punjabi poet, Hasham, Ahmadyar, Fazah Shah and Bakshi 
Isai have exploited this tale for its poetic excellence. Hasham writes: 

Jisnu talab hove jis dil di nahin hatda lakh hatde 
Tisde bajh na hosh tasalli bhaven so kar gian sunde 
Majnu bajh Laili khush nahin bhayen rab nu ja milde 
Hashan jan murad ashak di uhnun akhkhi yar ۰ 

The tragic romance of Shirin-Farhad, as narrated by Punjabi 
poets Hafiz Barkhurdar, Hasham and Kishan Singh Arif, has ideal- 
ised Farhad for his sincerity, determination and sacrifice. Hasham 
depicts Farhad: 

Hoe shahid gia oh ashik jane khalkat sari 

Tera mar moeya par ki tosh sukhan na düji wari 
Sunke hal shahid sajan da shirin dard re jani 
Use wakat chalana kita ahin mar nimani. 

The official language of Iran, Farsi (Persian), had been the official 
language of Punjab uptil the period of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
rule. Hundreds of Persian words in tatsam (words derived without 
any change) have enriched the vocabulary of Punjabi language: 
Gusalkhana, Ark, Achar, Kafan, Nargas, Tarbooj, Nefa, Pyjama, 
Nikah, Pak, Janoja, etc. Many Persian words have been assimilated 
in tadbhay form. The contact of two cultures manifests itself in poly- 
glotism which is apparent in Punjabi language: Aman-chaan, Saf- 
suthra, Kaul-karar, Gur-pir, Peele-zarad, Kala-siah etc. 

Reference to Iran and symbols of Iranian life have beautified the 
style of Punjabi poetry: 

Tere akhe badshah irano dhávan - 
Tadon nadiyan vahin aputhiyān phal baint liyävan 

Warris Shah, the greatest Punjabi Qissa poet, has used Iranian 

symbols beautifully in his classic Heer Ranjha : 
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akh yakut jion lal chamkan, thodi seb valayati sdr‏ عا 
Nak alaph husini da pipla si julaf nag khajüne di bar vichon‏ 
Daud chambe di lari ke hans moti, dane nikale husan anàr‏ 
vichon‏ 
Nikhi chin kashmir tasvir jatti kad sari balisht gulzar vichon‏ ۱ 

This new trend of depicting the beauty of the female limbs be- 
came popular in Punjabi poetry only under the Iranian influence. 
“Masnavi... begins with a number of introductory sections of 
which the first is in praise of Allah and the rest are headed respecti- 
vely, in praise of the Prophet, in description of the king of Islam on 
the cause of revelation, of Sura of Joseph, on the reason for the set- 
ting down of this narrative, etc. Then comes the story proper Y" [t is 
quite obvious that the famous poets of Punjabi Qissa, Hafiz 
Barkhurdar, Warris Shah, Hasham, Ahmadyar, etc. based their 
writings on the pattern of Persian Masnavi insofar as they faith- 
fully adhered to the salient features of the Masnavis pointed above." 
The earliest Qissas in Punjabi, Damodar's Heer and Peeloo's Mirza, 
do not follow this pattern but the influence of Persian Masnavi on 
Punjabi Qissa is indisputable. Some new forms of prosody like 
Ghazal, Ruba‘i, Qasida in Punjabi have been directly influenced by 
the Persian forms of prosody and have enriched the coffers of Punjabi 
poetry in form, metre and style. 

Iranian genius has been transmitted through translations of Omar 
Khayam’s Ruba‘i and Sheikh Sadi’s Gulistan and Bostan into Punjabi. 
Before Fitzgerald introduced Khayyam to the West, he was consi- 
dered an agnostic and a mathematician in his country. Khayyam 5 
Rubá'i expounds the philosophy of wine, women and love in sheer 
hedonistic sense for some, while others exalt it to a mystical level. 
Khayyam has enjoyed the reputation of being a saint, à E. 
philosopher and a licentious rake. His poetry has been translate E 
almost all the languages of the world. Avtar Singh Azad has rendere 
his Rubá'i in Punjabi. In the words of Khayyam : 

Sare do jahan dar kadhe mastanast 
Khurshid ajal jam-e-mai tabanast 

Fen nuktà kidar jani-e-jahan pinhanast 
Dar shisha-e-mai agar badami amast. 


When translated in Punjabi: — 1 " 
Bhet agamni jánan wala hai mastan da piata 


1 Houtsma, M.T.H., The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. IIT, p. 411. 
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Saaf angüri vichon labhda ajali nur nirala 

Eh jo raz zindgi wala lukiya jag vichkare 

Oh botal de shishe vichon vekh lave matvala. 
Again Khayyam writes : 

Tarkib piala ki dare paivast 

Bishak satne Gn navàn name dardmast 

Chaunti saoro pae naaz-ni-nan-e-j aln 

Aj mihare ki paivast, na yákini ki shikasht. 

In Punjabi, Azad writes : 

Ik var jis vich bhar piya han oh yar piala 
Kade na usniin toran layî loch man matvála 
Kinne beparvah hai ne es jagat de sohne 
Hune laonde hune torde, dil keda ne kala. 

Beliefs, aspirations and the ideals of Iran may be seen in Sadi's 
Gulistan. His is an earthly practical wisdom in which justice, genero- 
sity in material things and even religious tolerance play a large part. 

Mere mitran nu kaho ke mainu nasihat na karan 
Kiyon ke meri nazar usdi marzi te laggi hoi hai 

Prem di sharat, jan de dar ton āpne pritam de piar nu 
Dilon dur karna nahni hai. 

Some portions of Firdausi’s Shahnama and couplets of Hafiz have 
also been translated into Punjabi. 

From the above study one can conclude that the genius of Iran and 
its official language Farsi have been a seminal influence on the growth 
of the Punjabi language, literature and culture. The influence can be 
summed up in linguistic forms, literary style and thought-patterns of 
Punjabi literature. Study of Punjabi literature is incomplete without 
a reference to the Iranian influence. 

To quote Biley: “If Iranian studies are indispensable to the 
Ao RN uum a p throughout that he must fill the 

ore scanty and badly t i i 
of the Indian dcm EET E Qc ye ful us 
A comparative study of literatures of Iran and India can lead us 


to a larger area of cultura] and historical relationship which still 
continues. 
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«fran and India are ancient neighbours. hey have 


maintained the closest relations through the ages. 
The ancestors of the Hindus and Iranians lived 
together for many centuries under the same skies in 
the vast pasture lands of Central Asia 


“They were bound to each other with spiritual and 
material ties, They conversed in the common Indo- 
Aryan speech - the mother of Sanskrit and Persian. 
They entertained similar attitudes towards nature and 


man. 


“Nurtured together In the dawn of their history in the 
same environment, they naturally developed similar 
outlooks and similar ways of feelings and thought. 
Their subsequent contacts with different peoples and 
life in lands, different In climate and physical 
features, produced modifications, but the original 
Impression on the minds was never wholly obliterated. 
That Is why the cultural, social and political leaders 
of the two countries always looked at the probiems of 
man ond life in the same manner. During the 
middle ages their relations were extremely close and 
intimate.” 


TARA CHAND 


AIMS AND OBJECTS 


۲1 To strengthen the existing friendly relations 
between India and lran ; 


۲۲ To promote and develop the relations of 
India and Iran in educational, cultural, 
economic and social fields ; and 


O To help in implementing the cultural agree- 
mePt-B dai ckatya heat ییاد و9‎ 
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T 

Our two countries have been associated for 
over twentyfive centuries in matters of mind and 
Spirit. We draw from the same reservoir ...........” 


“It is my fervent hope that our relations In 
years to come will grow stronger, closer and bind us 
together, firmly ........"" 


S. RADHAKRISHANAN 
MEMBERSHIP 


There shall be the following classes of 
members : 

G Ordinary 
Indian and Iranian nationals who accept 
the aims and objects of the Society and 
pay the fee for admission and member- 
ship prescribed in the bye-laws. 

O Associate 
Nationals of countries other than India 
and Iran who fulfil the conditions laid 
down in the bye-laws. 

m Life 
Persons who either pay the life mem- 
bership fee or donate a sum larger than 
the life membership fee, or render 
distinguished service, may be enrolled 
life members according to the bye-laws. 

C) Student 


Students of the Persian language, 
literature and culture may become mem- 
bers but shall not have any right to 
altend meetings of the authorities of 
Society and to vote therein. 


FEES 


Admission : Re. 1/- y 

Life : Rs 100/- minimum 
Ordinary & Associate : Rs. 10/- per annum 
Student : Rs. 2/- per annum 


OIN — INDO-IRAN SOCIETY 
HELP. INDO-IRAN FRIENDSHIP 
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«Among the many people and races WHO (0 in 
contact with and influenced India’s life and 
culture, the oldest and most persistent have been the 


Iranians ...-- E 


“Few people have been more closely related in origin 
and throughout history than the people of India and 
the people of Iran .....” 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


ACTIVITIES 


] 
4 


Opening of Cultural Centres in Delhi and 
other cities of India. 

Organising classes for teaching the Persian 
language, literature and civilisation of Iran. 


Arranging meetings, lectures, seminars, 
concerts, dramas, films and other cultural 
gatherings and conferences on subjects of 
mutual interest to India and lran. 


Arranging radio and television programmes. 


Arranging exhibitions of photographs, 
books and works of art. 


Publishing periodicals, books, magazines, 
journals in Indian and Persian languages: 


Helping the exchange of books, magazines, 
journals, films and microfilms. 


Organising reading rooms and public 
libraries. 


Translating valuable books in the languages 
of the two countries. 


Encouraging scholars and students of 
Persian in India. 


Encouraging Iranian students to study in 
Indian Universities and providing facilities 
for them. 


Providing facilities for the exchange of 
students, teachers, professors, artists, 
sportsmen, journalists and tourists between 
the two countries. 


O Cooperating with Government and non- 
Government organisations and societies 
working for similar aims. 


O Establishing permanent-and regular con- 
tacts with the Anjoman-e-lran-o-Hind in 
Tehran which is organised with similar 
aiMGG.0.PRMtCSatya Vrat Shastri Collection. 
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